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Addreſs to the Public. 


THE Author, when he formed the deſign of publiſhing the 
Hiſtory of Taunton, had no doubt, from a view of Mr. Locke's 
MS. that the whole might be comprized in ſuch a number of pages, 
that the terms, on which it was propoſed to print it, would not 
only be equal to the expence, but leave him ſome conſideration for 
his time and labours. But fince the propoſals for it were firſt 
printed, the polite offer of a Drawing of the Caſtle, made by Mr. 
 Bampfylde, induced him to add another plate ; materials have been 
-preſented, in a variety and abundance, that were not foreſeen ; and 
the expences of the work have much exceeded calculation. He is 
thus likely to derive little pecuniary advantage from it, notwith- _ 
ſtanding the encouragement it has received ; and the indemnifying 
the preſs obliges him to give only what direely and immediately re- 
_ lates to the Hiſtory of the Town ; while he is nearly prepared with 
materials for an APPENDIX; containing liſts, with biographical 
memoirs, of the lords of the manor and other perſons connected with 
the 8 biography of eminent natives —epitaphs a view of 
the neighbourhood-—and chronological tables. If the propoſal meet 
with approbation, and the ſubſcribers to the work ſignify their 
wiſh of it, theſe particulars ſhall ſpeedily follow, on the ſame paper 
and type, with an engraving of the market-houſe, price 3s. 
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Soon will be Tet ;ſhed, 


An Attempt to Explain the Words Reaſon, Subſtance, Perſon, Creed, 
3 Catholic-Church, Subſcription, and Index Expurgatorius 


To which are added, 


Some Reflexions, Miſcellaneous Obſervations, Quotations and Queries, on 
N the ſame Subjects, by the late Dr. Rog zRTSsOx. 


To which are now prefixed, 
Short Memoirs of the AuTaror's Lies. 
By JOSHUA TOULMIN, A.M. 
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S148 TREAT 
TOWN OF TAUNTON, 


IN THE COUNTY OF SOMERSET: 


— 
. ————_—— — 


BY JOSHUA TOULMIN, A. M. 


9 


2 
Nec ea ſolüm quæ talibus diſciplinis 6.0 e. tell philoſopbiæ partibus) continentur, ſec 
magis etiam quz ſunt tradita antiquitds, dicta ac facta præclarè, et noſſe, et animo ſemper | 
agitare conveniet. Que profectò nuſquam plura majoraque, quam in monimentis noſtræ 
civitatis reperientur. An fortitudinem, fidem, contemptum doloris ac mortis, melids alii 
docebunt, quam Fabricii, Curii, Reguli, Decü, Mutii, aluque innumerabiles? 


QuInCTILIAN, 


n UN r ON: 
PRINTED BY T. NORRIS. „ | 
SOLD BY I JOHNSON, ST. PAUL'S CHURCH-YARD, LONDON. 
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Sir BENJAMIN HAM MET, Knt. 
| A NATIVE OF THE TOWN OF TAUNTON, 7 


A THIRD TIME ITS REPRESENTATIVE IN 
PARLIAMENT, 


= AND A ZEALOUS ENCOURAGER OF THE FOLLOWING — 
Wok. : 


| THIS HISTORY 


(OF A TOWN WHICH OWES MANY OF ITS MODERN 
IMPROVEMENTS TO HIS LOVE OF THE 55 
PLACE OF HIS S BIRTH) ä 
. 
IS GRATEFULLY AND RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED, 


BV HIS OBEDIENT AND OBLIGED 
HUMBLE SERVANT, 


TAUNTON, 3 
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RS. Acland, Ninehead Houſe, 
R. P. Anderdon, el 8 
Mr. Samuel Amory, Lon 

Mr. Henry Amory, ditto, 

Rev. Mr. Aldridge, North Pet nerton, 
Mr. Atkinſon, Cheapſide, London, 
Rev. Mr. Anſtice, Brid port, 

Mr. Aberdeen, Honiton, 

Mr. Richard Pearſall Allen, Taunton, 
Mr. Atkins, London. 


C.W. Bampfylde, eſq; Heſtercombe, 
Matthew Brickdale, eſq; Court Houle, 
Rev. John Burrow, Thornfaulcon, 
Rev. Buckland Bluett, Taunton, 

Mr. Bonnor, College Green, Glouceſter, 
Mr. James Bryant, Bridgwater, 

Mr. Nehemiah Bewſey, Taunton, 
Malachi Blake, eſq; ditto, - 

Mr. John Bluett, ditto, 

Mr. Iſaac Badcock, ditto, | 
John Butler, eſq; Yeovil, 2 copies, 

Mr. John Badcock, Taunton, 

Mr. Bovet, ditto, | 
Mr. Broomhall, ditto, 
Mr. Beadon, ditto, 
Mr, John Ball, ditto, 
Mr. Robert Buncombe, ". 
Mrs. Bath, Whitnell, 
Mr. Harry Brown, Corfe, 

Mr. John Brown, Meriot, 

Mr. Edmund Batten, Yeovil, 

- Mr. Bowden, South Molton, 2 copies, 
Mr. Joſiah Bridge, North Petherton, 
Mr. John Buncombe, Taunton, 

Mr. Benjamin Ball, ditto, 

Rev. Mr. Baudouin, ditto, 

Mr. Benjamin Boon, ditto, 

Mr. John Buncombe, Biſhop's Hull, 
Mr. William Brown, Briſtol, 2 copies, 
Mr. James Baſely, ditto, 

Rev. Samuel Buncombe, Ottery St. Mary, 
Mr. William Brown, Collumpton, 
Richard Bright, eſq; Briſtol, 

Mr. Banniſter, ditto, | 


Henry Bengough, 75 ditto, 


_ | Mr. 


| Mr. 


1 Mr. | 
Mr. John Coles, Oxford- ſtreet, London, 
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His Grace the Duke of GRAFTON, 4 copies. 
Mof Noble Marquis of LANSDOWN, 
Right Honourable Counteſs Dowager of CHATHAM, 3 copies. 


| Rev. Joſeph Bretland, Exeter, 


| Mr. Robert Barlowe, Norwich, 
| Mr. Broom, Kidderminſter, 


Rev. James Brown, Briſtol, 
| Rev. William Blake, Crewkerne, 
Mr. James Bowditch, Taunton, 
| Mr. Thomas Bellamy, ditto, _ 
Mr. Boucher, Maudlin Hall, Oxford, 
| Mr. James Bagg, Wellington, 
Richard Burrell, Newcaſtle, 
Mr. George Bowden, London, 
Mr. Barnard, ditto, 
Mr. Burrow; Thurlbeer, . 


John Collins, eſq; Hatch Court, 3 copies, 
C. A. Crickett, eſq; M. P. 6 copies, 
Rev. John Collinſon, Long Aſhton, 6 copies, 
Edward Clarke, eſq; Chipley, 
Rev. G. Croſſman, L. L. D. Weſt Monkton, 
| 2 copies, 

| Richard Clarke, eſq; London, 


| Richard Croſſe, eſq; Fine Court, Broomfield, 
Mr. 
John Cabbell, M. D. ditto, 


John Clitſome, Taunton, 


Mr. George Clarke, merchant, . 

Rev. Joſeph Corniſh, Colyton, Devon, 

j Rev. F. H. Clap, Taunton, 

Mr. Croſs, Bowood Park, Wilts, 2 copies, 

| Mr. William Cox, Taunton, 

| Rev. Nicholas Croſs, Trowbridge, 
James Coles, eſq; Fairwater, 


Chaloner Chute, eſq; near Baſingſtoke, 
Mr. Coffin, Allerford, 


| Mr. Samuel Croſs, Exeter, 


Mr. Comely junior, Rumſey, 


John Cox, M. D. Taunton, 


IMr. Charles Cox, ditto, 
Mr. 
Mr. 


William Cox junior, ditto, 
John Chilcott, ditto, 
Thomas Clitſome Coles, ditto, 
William Cann, ditto, 

John Coles, ditto, 

William Chaplin, ditto, 
Thomas Coles, Bridgwater, 
Thomas Coates, Briſtol, 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


LOL KEV ER 


ohn Gale, eſq; Taunton, ' 
ichard Gough, eſq; F. R. S. and DireAor 


Rev. John Chaunler, Bourton on the Water, 
Mr. Richard Cruttwell, Bath, 3 copies, | 


Mr. CaMle, Briſtol, of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Mr. Robert Crucifix, Addle-ftreet, London, Rev. john Gardiner, Taunton, 
- Mr. John Cape, Wellington, | | Mrs. E. Gunſton, Wellington, 
"BP | Rev. George Caſtle, Dulverton, Lieut. Grant, goth Regiment, 
Þ <7 Mr. Coverdale, London. | ay Fraynceis Gwyn, eſq; Ford n 
r. Glaſcodine, Briſtol, | 
Rev. John Diſney, D. D. F. S. A. Mr. Joſeph Gifford, Taunton, 
Colonel Danſey, Taunton, __. | Mr» A. Goldſmid, London, 3 copies, 
& Rev. Richard Darracott, ditto, ; | Mr. B. Goldſmid, ditto, 3 copies, * 
=_ . ; John Dickinſon, eſq; Tiverton, | Mr. Glover, ditto, 5 
1 Philip Nathaniel De Viſme, eſq; London, Mr. Goadby, Sherborne. - 
| . „ Mr. Martin Dunsford, Tiverton, . | 
Mr. George Dunsford, ditto, Sir Benjamin Hammet, knt. M. P. 12 copies, 
Mr. Matthew Duns ford, ditto, | William Hawker, eſq; Poundisford Lodge, 
Rev. Michael Dickſon, Pitminſter, | E. T. Halliday, eſq; Biſhops WY 
Mr. John Doman, Pall Mall, London, Miſs Halliday, Taunton, 
.\- . | Mr. William Dewdney, F leet- ſtreet, ditto, | Miſs Elizabeth Halliday, ditto, 
Wo | . Joſeph Dewdney, eſq; Jamaica, Ir. William Hooper, Briſtol, 
\ | | 5 Mr. Darch, Leiceſter, Pa Mr. James Hine, Exeter, 
| Mr. Joſeph Dawe, Taunton, | [Rev. Mr. Hook, Bere, 
= Mrs. Du Puy, ditto, 25 Mr. Hooper, Taunton, 
| Mr. Dare, ditto, Mr. James Heath, ditto, 
Y 5 Mr. William Dibble, ditto, Ir. Joſeph Harman, ditto, 
| Mr. Dingle, ditto, | Joſeph Harford, eſq; Briſtol, 
9 Mr. Davy, Fordton; Credicon. Mr. Samuel Hine, Biſhops Hull, : 
F 1 Mr. James Howe, Honiton, 
Peter Eſdaile, eſq; London, 7 copies, Mr. G. W. Hall, Briftol, 7 REY 
John Eſdaile, eſq; ditto, 4 copies, | Mr. William Harriſon, Leverſdown, 
F Rev. J. P. Eſtlin, Briſtol, Ir. Philip Holdſworth, London, _ | 
=. | | Rev. Caleb Evans, D. D. ditto, [Rev. William Jillard Hort, Briſtol, | | 


Mr. John Edwards, Taunton, 


Mr. Hallet, Whitelackington, 
Rev. Thomas Exon, Creech, 


John. Hammet, eſq; London, 7 copies, 


22 


J. K. Eſcott, eſq; Ongar Bill, Surry. Rev. Mr. Howell, Yeovil, ; 
| Mr. Hill, Taunton, 955 | 
* Francis Folaquier, eſq; Taunton, | Rev. Thomas Howe, Bridport, - 
Samuel Farr, M. D. ditto, [Rev. Michael Hook, Chard, 
8 Samuel Franklin, eſq; Inner Temple, London, Mr. Hippuff, London, 6 copies, 
: Mr. Peter Fea, Watling-ſtreet, ditto, Mr. Hill, ditto, 
Mr. Benjamin Flower, "Tiverton, Mr. Houſe, Afhill. 5 
: Rev. Mr. Follet, ditto, | i 15 5 * 
4 Miſs Freeman, be } Mr. Joſeph Jeffries, Taunton, 2 z copies, 8 
3 Rev. Stephen Free ditto, | Miſs Jeffries, ditto, = 
Mr. B. Fox junior, Beamiſter, Mr. Webb Jeffries, 
Mr. Robert John Foy, Taunton, Rev., Peard Jillard, Biſho ops H Hull, ; 
Rev. Samuel Fawcett, ditto, Miſs Jarman, Charterhou --ſquare, London, 
Miſs Foot, Briſtol, _ | Rev. Joſeph Jeffries, Taunton, 255 
Mr. Fox, London. Rev. Thomas Jarvis, London, 


| me | Edward Jeffries, eſq; ditto, 4 copies, 
Sir Thomas Gunſton, Ent. Heatherton Houſe, |Mr. John Jeffries, ditto, = 
Henry Procter Gale, elq; Haydon,  _ Mr. Jones, attorney at * . 


$0 "0s CRF EK 8. 


Mr. Jeboult, Taunton, 9 850 
Mr. Joſeph ſohnſon, London, 6 coptes; 
Mr. 8. folliffe, N 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
| Mr. 


% 
* 


Kingdon, Milverton, 

Knight, attorney at law, Sidmouth, 
Ambroſe Gilbert King, Briſtol, \ 
Joſeph Kennaway, Crewkerne, 
Knifton near Milverton. 


Francis Fownes Luttrell, eſq; London, 

Henry Lyte, aq; Biſhops Hull, 

EN q; Sandhill Park, 2 copies, 
r. William Locke, London, 

Rev. Theophilus Lindſey, ditto, 

Richard Lechmere, eſq; Briſtol, 

Rev. John Lewis, Wareham, 

William Lewis, eſq; Tiverton, 

_ Miſs Lee, Totnes, 

Miſs Locke, Howley, | 

Mr. Nathaniel Leigh, Dulverton, 

Mr. Joſeph Lloyd, Briſtol, 2 copies, 

Mr. Thomas Locke, Oxford-ftreet, London, 

Joſeph Littlefear, eſq; Exeter, 

Mr. Joſeph Ludlow, Taunton, 

Rev. William Langdon, Lewes. 


| James Manley, eſq; Taunton, 
Mrs. Manley, ditto, 
Mrs. Moore, ditto, 
William Mills, eſq; Biſhops Hull, 
Robert M*Ghie, eſq; Cheddon, 
Rey. J. M. Moffatt, Malmſbury, Wilts, 
Mr. Moffat, London, 
Rev. James Minifie, Goathurſt, 
Mr. Marſingall, Taunton, 2 copies; 
Miſs Meyler, Taunton, 
Mr. William Matthews, Secretary to the Bath 
Agriculture Society, 
Ang us Macdonald, M. D. Taunton, 
Mr. Metford, ditto, 
Mr. William Metford, ditto, 
Mr. Joſeph Metford, Briſtol, 
Ellis 4h Metford, M. D. Poole, 
Richard Mogg, eſq; Burcot, Wells, 
Rev. Samue Morgan, Collumpton, 
Mrs. Jane Moore, Bridgwater, 
Mr. John Mayne, Cheapſide, Lon don, 
Mr. Morris, Warwick-court, ditto, 
| pay Moſs, eſq; Broomfield, 
rs. Merlott, Briſtol, | 
Mr. — Muſgrave, Taunto 


py 


| 


| Mr. 
| Mr. Peter Prieſt, Minehead, 

| Mr. Thomas Parſons, Taunton, 
| Mr. Charles Poole, ditto, 


| Mr. Thomas! 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


E. B. Napier, eſq; Tintinhull, 


| 


William Meech, eſq; near Newbury, 

Mr. Maxwell, Martins Le Grand, London, 
Mr. Myott, Angel- court, Friday“ ſtreet, ditts, 
Alexander Mallet, eſg; Barbadoes, 2 copies. 


Francis Milos Newton, eſq; * 
Mr. Noble, Taunton, | 
John Noble, ditto, | 
John Padmore Noble, Briſtol, 
George Noble, Naples, 

Mr, Edmund Noble, ditto, 

Mr. Thomas Noble, Briſtol, 

Miſs Noble, Taunton, 


Miſs Sarah Noble, ditto, 


Miſs Elizabeth Noble, ditto, 


| Mr. John Nowell, ditto, 
Mr. John Norman, ditto, 


Rev. John Newcomen, ditto, 


Rev. John Noon, Lambrook, 
Rev. George Nerman, Taunton, 


Mr. Newton, Bickenhall.- 


Alexandet Popham, ofa; M. P. 
Rev. 2 Prieſtley, L. L. D. F. R. 8. 


inchard, Taunton, 


Mr. Thomas Pounſbery, ditto, 
James Patterſon, M. D. Aire, 
John Prowſe, eſq; South Petherton, 


8 


Edward Pearce, eſq; Luppit, 
Mr. Alexander Pile, Norton, 


Mr. Peacock, Thavies Inn, London, 6copies, 
oole, Stowey, 

Mr. James Part tridge, Birmingham, 

Mr. Richard Phippin, Taunton, 

Mrs. Prieſt, Briſtol, | 

George Prior, eſq; Sydenham, near London, | 
Mr. Ambroſe Penny, Taunton, 
Mr. Partridge, ditto, _ 


Mr. William Quick, Tiverton. 


William Ruſſel, eſq; eee 


Mr. John Rawle, Minehead, 


I Rev. Samuel Rooker, Taunton, * 


Mr. James Room, Briſtol, 


Mr. Rutt, Rutland-place, London, 


Mr. Rogers, Honiton, 
* Rebecca 2 Woodford, Eſſex, 


5 
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Rev. Mr. Richards, South Petherton, | 
Mr. Francis Richardſon, London, 
A Reading Society, Taunton, 


Hon. Colonel Somerville, Fitzhead, 
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PREFACE: 


AE hiſtory of a particular town, PER it cannot, in the va- 
riety of the events it comprehends, or the grandeur of the ſubject 


it a be compared with that of a nation, or empire, yet connects 
with it importance and utility. It is peculiarly intereſting to natives; 


and it furniſhes for their younger years a proper introduction to more 
general and extenſive hiſtory. - Here may, advantageoufly, commence 
their reſearches into the ſtate and events of paſt ages. A taſte for 
hiſtorical reading may be eaſily and agreeably given to youth, by 
beginning with facts taking place at home ; and the connexion of 
them, with national affairs, will awaken a curioſity to become 
acquainted with the revolutions their country hath ſeen. 


The hiſtory of à town is united with that of the kingdom, to 
which it belongs, and with that of the ages, through which it has 
ſtood. Publications of this kind are, particularly, ſerviceable towards 


an accurate and complete provincial hiſtory. They ſhould not, 
therefore, becauſe they are local, be neglected and overlooked.  'The 
hiſtory of a town conſtitutes a part of that whole, which commands 
attention by the magnitude of the object ; and they, who, by birth, 
or reſidence, or any other circumſtance are connected with it, feel 
a peculiar concern in a review of its fates. 

In theſe views the hiſtory of Taunton may clains attention. F ew 
towns, in this kingdom, have had a larger ſhare in events of na- 
tional importance; or can: furniſh a detail of tranſactions, of which 


it has been the theatre, more Ich to give leſſons, on * and 


virtue, to the riſing generation. 
But, though Taunton is, on theſe accounts, a very proper ſubject 


for the purpoſe, 1 its hiſtory had never been attempted, till about ten 
years ago, Mr. Locke, of Burnham, publiſhed propoſals for it. From 


ts ingen, and the attention he had given to the ſubject, the 
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friends of his deſign promiſed themſelves information and entertain- 
ment. But the multiplicity of his engagements, ſome unpleaſant 
incidents, and his removal from the town, after he had for a ſhort 
time been a reſident in it, led him to drop his purpoſe; and in a 
friendly manner, to give the materials, which he had collected for 
it, to the printer. 8 

The author of this work, after Mr. Locke had entirely relinquiſhed 
his deſign, yielded to the inclination, which he had felt, before 
Mr. Locke's proppſals appeared, to draw up an hiſtory of Taunton. 


His papers afforded a clue to direct enquiry and appeared to offer 
ample materials: but as the authorities, quoted, wil ſhew, he has 


by no means confined himſelf to them. In reality he has executed 


his work according to his own ideas, and availed himſelf of Mr. 


Locke's MS. only as he has of any other writer, from whom he 


could borrow information. On this account he has found it a work, 
which required more induſtry in collecting, and more labour in 
compoſing, than he, at firſt, conceived would be neceſſary. 


This will be accepted as an apology for the procraſtination of its 
appearance : : this delay has been increaſed hy his being obliged to 
wait the time and convenience of thoſe gentlemen, from whom he 
was encouraged to hope for information on ſome particular points. 
No one, who has not been concerned in preparing a work of this 
kind for the preſs, can conceive how much patience is, in this 
reſpect, liable to be tried. 

. The impatience, with which this publication has been expected, he 
owns, is encouraging to him: but though he ought not to affect a 
modeſty, which becomes authors on their firſt appearance before the 
tribunal of the public, yet he cannot, on the preſent occaſion, 
diveſt himſelf of all timidity and diffidence, leſt expectation ſhould 
be diſappointed. It is the firſt eſſay of the kind from his pen. 


His pretenſions to the character of an antiquarian are very ſmall. 


And ſome particulars, proper to be enlarged upon in boob a hiſtory, 
will not entertain or intereſt many. 
He hopes, however, that he has not given his attention to uſeleſs 


trifles, nor directed his thoughts to ſubjects uy foreign from the 


nature 


YF! „ „ © .< 
nature of the profeſſion in which he appears. He has ougkr 
forward ſome curious particulars, which in a few years more, for 
want of being recorded, would be irrecoverably loſt. His work 
will hold up many inſtances of exertion, directed to the benefit of 
the town, as domeſtic examples, to awaken a ſpirit of emulation. 
And it will diſplay, before the reader, a ſcene, which muſt inſtruct 
and affect every one, who has any idea what /berty, civil or religious, 
means : LIBERTY, that beſt birth-right of Engliſhmen ; and, next 
to chriſtianity, the moſt precious gift of heaven. 

It has given him pleaſure to hold up to remembrance the names 
of ſuch gentlemen, who have, in any reſpect, rendered public ſervices 
to the town of Taunton. This he will be bold to ſay, he has done, 
with candour and impartiality. It is ſcarcely neceſſary, he would 
hope, to caution the reader againſt conſidering ſuch a tribute of 
praiſe, paid where the author conceives it was merited, as pledging 
himſelf” to any character; though it is a poine of virtue with him to 
do juſtice to ll. Bs 

He cannot conclude this preliminary addreſs without teſtifying 
the lively ſenſe he has of the honour done him, by the ready and 
free patronage and numerous ſubſcriptions, with which this work has 
been encouraged : for which he returns his ſincere and cordial thanks. 
The gentlemen, whoſe abliging communications he has noticed in 
the proper places, are requeſted to accept his grateful acknowledge- 
ments : amongſt them the Rev. Mr. Collinſon, from whom the 
public expects ſoon the hiſtory of the county of Somerſet, deſerves 
particular mention. He has a very reſpectful and grateful ſenſe of 
the attention paid to his deſign, by other gentlemen, to whom the 
pages of the hiſtory do not give him an opportunity to refer: of the 
politeneſs with which James Bernard, eſq; of Crowcombe, offered 
him a free acceſs to the valuable library of the late Thomas Carew, 
eſq; of the friendſhip of William Hawker, eſq; of Poundisford Lodge, 
for pointing out, and lending him ſome writers, who would not have 
otherwiſe fallen in his way, and from whom important information 
was to be derived: of the handſome manner, in which the learned 
Dr. G. Moore, archdeacon of Cornwall, not only favoured him with 

| | admittance 
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admittance to the library of the cathedral of Exeter, but perſonally 
attended him in his reſearches : and of the readineſs, with which 
Sir Thomas Gunſton furniſhed him with the uſe of an authenticated 
copy of the charter of Taun e r 
He likewiſe feels himſelf much indebted for many obſervations 


and conſiderable affiſtance to the ingenious and learned Mr. Henry 
Norris. In the enumeration of the people of the town, beſides the 
aid he received from Mr. Norman, and Mr. Weekes, through their 
reſpective neighbourhoods, he owed much to the ſhare, which the 


Rev. Mr. Darracot obligingly took in this part of his undertaking, 


by accompanying him through the town and aſſiſting his enquiries 
through the whole of the ſurvey. 


4 reflects on all theſe afliſtances with pleaſure, as marks of 
perſonal reſpect, and as teſtimonies of approbation given to his 


intended work; which inſpire him with ſome degree of confidence, 


in ſubmitting the execution of it to the candour of his friends and the 
: public. 
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CH AP. I. 2 
The ancient flate of the town of Taunton. Its ſ tuation antiguity 
manor— and religious foundations. 


T Ear de ve TAUNTON or, in the modern 


mode of ſpelling the word, TAUNTON, derives its name 
from the river 'Thone, or Tone. This river riſes at a place 
called Biverton Bottom, on Brinder's Hill, waſhes Hewiſh, divides 


Chipſtaple from Wiveliſcombe, Milverton from Stawley, Stawley from 


- Aſhbrittle and Holcombe, Kitsford from Langford, and Langford from 
Wellington; from whence it flows on, through Bradford and Biſhop's 
Hull, to Taunton. Here it becomes navigable, and near Burrow- 
Bridge unites itſelf with the Parret. Theſe rivers meet the Brent at 
e where they form a bay, that empties itſelf into the Briſtol 
Channel. , CLE ix 
© "I'D . ſtands on the great road from the Land's End, in Corn- 
wall, to the north of England, lying between Exeter and Bridgwater, 
33 miles N. E. of the former, and 11 miles S. of the latter. The 
ſituation rendering it the thoroughfare from Briſtol and Bath to 
Exeter and Plymouth, it is enlivened with a continual ſucceſſion 
of travellers, paſſing through it on pleaſure or buſineſs; as this road 
is often preferred, on that account, to the more ſouthern one from 
London to the Weſt. Its diſtance from London is 148 miles W. by 8. 
lon. 3 15 W. and lat. 5 160 MM. e 


* This was the Anglo-Saxon name. See Chronicon Saxonicum, opera Edmundi Gibſon, 
+ The fiſh in this river are trout, eel, perch, gudgeon, flounder, roach, and dace, with a 
few pike and ſalmon. PL PO TRE | e 


t Mr. Locke's MS. 
B It 


2 HISTORY OF TAUNTON. 


It has ever been a principal town in the county of Somerſet.— 
Before the modern improvements were introduced, it was deemed 
well built: its ſtreets are ſpacious, and, as it ſpreads over a con- 
fiderable extent of ground, the houſes, even in the middle of it, are 
generally furniſhed with good outlets and gardens ; which contribute 
much to the pleaſantneſs and ſalubrity of the town, as well as to the 
convenience of its inhabitants. It is a mile long from the eaſt to the 
weſt, and its ſtreets have a gradual deſcent to the river. It ſtands in 
a fertile and extenſive vale, and is called by Cambden one of the eyes 
of the county. The country all around it is beautified with green 
meadows, abounds in delightful orchards and gardens, is enriched with 
wood, and peopled with numerous villagers : fo as to exhibit to the 
eye of the ſpectator, who approaches the town, a charming ſcene, — 
The county itfelf, though in the winter moiſt and marſhy, is ſuppoſed 
by ſome to derive its name from the ſummer-like temper of the air*. 
The part of it; in which Taunton is ſituated, has, if not an excluſive, 
yet a peculiar, claim to the excellent qualities which are aſcribed to the 
whole. On account of its fertility the peaſantry uſed to boaſt, that it 
was ſo fruitful with the gun and goil alone as to need no manuring.— 
This country is called by the inhabitants Taunton -Deant, i. e. the 
Valeo Taunton: and, from their high conceit of its pre-eminence above 
other countries, hath ariſen a boaſtful proverb: Where ſhould I be 
* born elſe but in Taunton- Dean! as if it were a diſparagement to 
be born in any. other place ; and none, in England, nay in the whole 
world, were to be compared with it. EE Ea 


ERP, In a piege, of Fuller, where all the counties are perſonified, a conteſt for the crown ariſes 
between London and York. England, after great altercation, is introduced in the character 
_ of a grave-matron, to reſtore the crown, which had been placed on York, to London. She 
alſo adviſes the ſhires not to fall out: Which,“ ſhe is reprefented as ſaying, were ſo 
% many ſeveral rooms of that houſe, whereof the king was e eee Conceive Corn- 
„all for the porch, Devonſhire for the hall, Somerſetſhire for the ſummer parlour (for it 
« is too cold and wet for the winter), Cambridgeſhire for the chapel, Northamptonſnhire for 
* the long gallery, Rutlandſhire for the cloſet, Middleſex for the lodging chambers, Lincoln- - 
« ſhire for the kitchen, Yorkſhire for the ſtable, Cheſhire for the cheeſe chamber, Northum- 
1 berland for the coal-houſe, &c. Collectanea Curioſa, vol. I. p. 225, 226. 


+ From the Saxon word den, which is added to the names of places, to ſignify their being 


ſituated in valleys or woods ; for the word den, in that language, means both a valley and a 
woody place. Saxonicum Chronicon. Regulæ Generales, p. 5. | 


| HISTORY OF TAUNTON. ; 
Dr. Thomas Awmory, | # fate of this town, in 1924, publiſhed the 


following poem, deter of its fituation and 1 ; Which may 
be, fitly, introduced here. | 


Hail! native town with cheerful plenty bleſs d, 
Of numerous hands and thriving Kan poſſeſs d. | 
Whoſe poor might live from biting want ſecure, 
Did not reſiſtleſs ale their hearts allure. | 
Round thee, in ſpring, we view with raviſh' deyes, 1 
Italian ſcenes in Englich ground ariſe; 
Which, crown'd with freedom, rival paradiſe. is 
Th enamell'd meads with vaſt rofation ſhow 
The various colours of the heavenly bow. 
The fat'ning Tone in flow meanders moves, 


CL oath to forſake the happy land it loves: 


Forc'd to the main, by nature's law, it bears 
Back floating veſſels fraught with richeſt wares; 
And diff ring products from earth's diff ring ſhores, 
Gather'd by commerce, lavith, on us pours. 
Upon its borders herds nder 7 
With ſheep whoſe fleeces Perſian filks ſurpaſs ; 
Nor prowling wolves, nor hungry lions fear, 
Which other flocks, 1 in other paſtures, tear 

Tall buſhy trees, o'er all the region found, 
With cooling ſhades refreſh the fertile ground; 55 
Beneath whoſe coverts beauteous females ſtray, J 
Freſh, artleſs, gentle, innocently gay, 
And paſs, with flatt ring ſwains, the ſportful hours; away. 
Sighing they liſten to the am'rous tale, 
Nor fear leſt wily ſnakes their ſteps aſſail. 


e Gay, painted bloſſoms ſmile on lower trees, 


With promis'd nectar thirſty palates pleaſe, 
And with their ſweets perfume the vernal breeze. 
While warbling birds melodious notes employ, 

At once exalt, and tell, the ſhepherd's joy. 

Here fruitful hillocks fwell amidſt the plain, 

In verdure clad, and rich in future grain; 
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Ado whoſe ſides the murm'ring torrents roll, 
And charm the mule to bleſs the poet's ſoul. 
And, all around, proud, guardian hills aſcend, 
Whoſe height from winds inclement well defend; 
Whoſe bowels unknown ſtores of minerals hold, 
hich poverty diſarm, and chaſe th' invading cold. 
But I, unequal, tempt the arduous toil : 
Large as thy vales, and generous as thy ſoil, 
The verſe ſhould be, which. would thy praiſe proclaim, 
In numbers worthy of the matchleſs theme. 
The curioſity of the human mind, in its attempts to trace back the 
hiſtory of places to their firſt origin, for want of records, is often 
baffled and mortified. The memorials of ancient times are either 
loſt+, or are not ſufficiently minute. As to Taunton, there is reaſon” 
to ſuppoſe, it was not unknown to the Romans. For, in the year 
1666, two large earthen pitchers, full of medals, in weight 80 pounds 
each, were digged up by labourers, with mattocks, in ploughed fields, 
the one at Lawrence Lydeard, and the other within the pariſh of 
'Stogumber (or Stoke Gomer), adjoining it. This diſcovery has been 
ſuppoſed to authorize the following concluſions : that, after the 
conqueſt of other parts of Britain, the Romans came to the Cangi, 
in Somerſet: that, having conquered them, in a valley between 
Taunton and Withyel, at or near the place now called Conqueſt, they 
ſtill continued a legion, or part of one at leaſt, hereabouts, which 


they paid with ſuch money as was found in the above-mentioned © 


| - pitchers, to prevent any inſurrections by land or invaſions by ſea : and 


that theſe forces, when called home to relieve the empire, diſtreſſed by 


+ Theſe lines were originally publiſhed in Brice's Exeter paper. The above is taken from 
the original MS. in the poſſeſſion of the Rev. Dr. Flexman, and copied by his ſon-in-law, 
Mr. Vowter, of the Minories, London. | | 1 | | 
I + Before the invention of the art of printing, through the ignorance of the times, and the 
difficulty of multiplying copies, few books were publiſhed, and of thoſe which were publiſhed 
the circulation was very limited. It gives a ftriking proof of the great ſcarcity of hooks; 
hat, in 1424, the counteſs of Weſtmoreland preſented a petition to the privy council, re- 
- preſenting that the late king (HenryV.) had borrowed a book from her, and praying, that an 
order might be given, under the privy ſeal, for the reſtoration of the ſaid book; which was 
granted with great ſolemnity. Rymer, quoted by Holt in his Characters of Kings and Queens 
of England, vol. II. p. 48. | N | 
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i irruptions of the northern nations, buried theſe treaſures ; which 
the antiquarian, who makes theſe remarks, calls Claudius Cæſar , and 
the old Roman emperor's treaſure, found near Conqueſt®. _ 

Theſe obſervations are confirmed by the diſcovery of Reman coins, 
and divers other antiquities, in the foundations of an old houſe near 
the caſtle, 1643 : and by a like incident within the memory of man; 
when, on pulling down a houſe in St. James' pariſh, an old Roman 
coin was found. It was of the ſize of a farthing, with the head of 
Veſpaſian ; - the legend VESP. AVG. IMP. The reverſe, a female 
captive, her hands bound behind her to a palm tree; the legend 
TIVDAEA,.CAPTA, and, in the exergue, S. C. T 

But, in whatever obſcurity this early period of the hiſtory of 
" Taunton is involved, it clearly appears to have been a place of great 
note in the time of the Saxons. For Ina, one of the Weſt- Saxon 
kings, as early as the year 700, built a caſtle here for his reſidence ; 
and is ſaid to have held here the firſt great council of his kingdom 8: 
by whoſe aſſiſtance, according to Leland, he wrote a code of laws for 
the government of his ſubjects, which gave him great reputation as a 
legiſlator. But, if we may judge of them by thoſe that were eminently 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of his Ten Laws, we ſhall form no idea of 
the wiſdom and comprehenſion of his mind. They relate chiefly to 
the ſuperſtition of the times, and the privileges of the clergy. The 


ſecond preſcribed a penalty for deferfing the 85 of infants beyond 


* Mag. Brit. & Hib. 4to. 1730. Somerſet. p- $10, 811. | 

+ This information was communicated by the Rev. Mr. Collinſon. 

1 From the communication of Mr. Thomas Peacock. 

$ When he eſtabliſhed his laws, he faith : < I Ina, king of the Weſt-Saxons, have called 

. *© my fatherhood, aldermen, and my wiſeſt commons, with the godly men of my kingdom, 
*« to conſult of great and weighty matters. Here is repreſented, in king Ina, the Ling 8 

royal perſon: his fatherhood, in thoſe ancient days, were thoſe whom we call biſhops, and 

therefore were termed reverend fathers : by aldermen, the nobility is meant; ſo honourable 

was the word aldermen of old times, that only noblemen were called aldermen. By the 

wiſeſt commons is ſignified knights and burgeſſes; and ſo is the king's writ at this days De 

4 diſcretioribus et magis ſufficientibus.” By godly men is meant the convocation-houſe ; 
for that it only conſiſteth of religious men. To conſult of great and weighty matters: ſo is 

the king's writ at this day; Pro quibuſdam arduis et urgentibus negotiis, nos, ſtatum et 

de fenſionem regni noſtri Angliz, et eccleſiæ Anglicanæ concernentibus.“ OP 


on ar * of Parliaments in Hearne's Collection of Curious Diſcourſes, vol 
p · 281. 


thirty | 
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thirty days; and a much greater when they died unbaptized®. One 


of them appears to have been dictated by humanity, and to have been 
intended as a mild and equitable proviſion for the eaſe and comfort of 


% 


| ſlaves, that they might not be worn out by unceaſing labour; for 


it enacted, that, if a ſervant, by his maſter's command, ſhould work 
on Sunday, he ſhould. be made free. . 34 
With this prince originated the tribute called Peter- Pence. For 


it was ordained by a general decree; that, in every family, poſ— 


ſeſſed of any kind of goods to the value of twenty pence, throughout 
all the kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons, one 
collected at Lammas, and ſent over to the bleſſed St. Peter and the 


church of Rome; which in Engliſh-Saxon was called Romſcott. It 


was firſt paid under the notion of the King - Alm f; but was after- 
wards required under the name of Peter's-Pencef. 


* Inet's Hiſtory of the Engliſh Church, vol. I. p. 287. 

4 —_ Succeflion of Engliſh Monarchs, p. 379. 3 1 

t The original application and deſign of this tribute, according to Matthew of Weſt- 
minſter, was the ſupport of the Engliſh, who might repair to Rome, to be inſtructed in lite- 
rature and the catholic faith, in the Engliſh ſchoal, which Ina built there. To accommodate 
them he alſo erected a church dedicated to the Virgin Mary, in which they might celebrate 
divine ſervice, and if they ſhould happen to die at Rome, be interred“. His piety and mu- 
nificence, in the ftyle of that age, were playa in various inſtitutions in England. 
704, he built a monaſtery at Wells. In 708, rebuilt Glaſtonbury abbey, and exchanged the 
black monks for henedictines. He afterwards erected a monaſtery at Muchelney, in Somerſet- 


ſhire, and an abbey at Abingdon, in Berkſhire f. After a * of 37 or 38 years, he re- 


ſigned his throne to his kinſman Ethelard, and travelled, on pi grunage, to Rome; where 
he died, in 728. He is faid to have taken this ſtep at the perſuaſions of his queen Ethel- 
burga, who had long urged him, to it, without effect, till ſhe hat upon this expedient. When, 
on a certain time, 

had been entertained with all the luxury the age afforded ; on his departure, ſhe directed 
the keeper of the royal ſeat to remove all the rich furniture, bedding, and hangings of the 
palace, to fill the rooms and all the offices with ſtraw, ordure, and filth, and to lay a ſow 
with pigs in the royal chamber. When every thing was thus prepared, to excite diſguſt, 


penny ſhould be yearly 


* 


e had lodged at a manor in the country, with all regal ſplendor, and 


where before he had lodged with pleaſure, ſne r urgent reaſons to induce the king to 


viſit it again. On his return to it and perceiving the loathſome appearance it wore, ſhe took 
occaſion to direct his thoughts to the conſideration of the vain pleaſures of this world, 
which in a moment come to nought, together with the corruption of the fleſh, being a filthy 


lump of clay, after it ſhould once be diſſolved by death.“ The hiftorian tells us, that her 
perſuaſions, enforced by the ſcene before him, took effect. He renounced the world, and 


his queen herſelf became a nun in the abbey of Barking, where ſhe was made an abbeſs, and 

- + See Weever's Funeral Monuments, p- 173 + Locke's MS, 1 Holingſbead's Chronicle, vol. I. 
Hiſtory, p. 127, 128. | ' 
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The caſtle, which erected in Taunton, was in 
722, by his e hp king 6 A new caſtle was built by « one of 
the biſhops of. Wincheſter, about the time of the conqueſt ; and it 
bit afterwards conſiderably improved, as well as * by other 

iſhops. 
Tum early period the manor of Taunton-Dean was connected with 

the ſee of Wincheſter: but it is uncertain by whoſe munificence this 
aſſignment was made; whether by Fritheſwitha, the wife of Ethelard, 
ſucceſſor to Ina, or by Emma, the wife of Ethelred II. Dugdale fays*, 
- the former lady gave, out of her patrimony, the manor of Taunton to 
the church of Wincheſter, where ſhe was buried: to which Ethelard 
himſelf added ſeven manſes, or dwellings for peaſants · T. By others it is 
aſſerted, that it was a grant of Emma; who, when a widow, was 
accuſed; by Robert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to king Edward the 
confeſlor, her ſon, of incontinency with Alwine, biſhop of Wincheſter. 
Upon this charge the biſhop was impriſoned, and the royal lady treated 
with rigour. To exculpate her character, ſhe offered, blindfold and 
|  barefooted, to paſs over nine red-hot plough-ſhares, placed at unequal 
diſtances. This mode of trial, called the Fiery-Ordeal, was generally 
adopted in thoſe times; and, in this caſe, the appeal was conſidered 
as made to the providence of God ; who, it was ſuppoſed, would 
miraculouſly ſupport the innocent. The iſſue of the experiment, it 
is ſaid, evinced the innocence of queen Emma, who paſſed over them 
unhurt; and to expreſs her gratitude to heaven, and to perpetuate the 
. m of her vindicated character, gave the manor of Taunton- 

Dean, and eight other valuable manors, to the biſhop of Wincheſter 
and his ſucceſſors}. But Dr. Richardſon, the learned editor of God- 
win, treats this ſtory, concerning Emma, as a monkiſh fable: becauſe 
the beſt and moſt careful hiſtorians, near thoſe times, Roger Hoveden, 


William of Malmeſbury, Matthew of Weſtminſter, and . take 
no notice of this wonderful eſcapeF. | 


* Monafticon 1 1655, vol. I. p. 980. 


+ Sois the word explained in 5 8 Monaflicon Anglicanum, 1718, preface, . 11. 
and in Domeſday Book illuſtrated, p. 


t Locke's MS. and Godwin's 8 of Biſhops. 
8 Richardion de Præſulibus Angliæ, P- 57. 
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8 HISTORY OF TAUNTON. 

The religion of thoſe times conſiſted very much in inveſting 
religious houſes and characters with great eſtates. We ſurvey the 
amazing grants of this kind with aſtoniſhment at the energy of ſuper- 
ſtition, which could thus engage the great proprietors of lands to 
ſtrip themſelves and their heirs of their patrimony : and we are not leſs 
aſtoniſhed at the folly of the government, that could permit the mono- 

lies of power and wealth, which ſacred inſtitutions thus obtained. 
It has been well obſerved, that, notwithſtanding theſe alienations of 
private fortunes, they were not wholly loſt to the public, but ſome- 
times did eventually prove beneficial to the community: and, as they 
enabled their poſſeſſors to relieve and mitigate the public burdens, ſo 
they were at times improved to theſe purpoſes. The biſhops of 
Wincheſter often advanced loans to the kings. William of Wyke- 
ham paid for his tenants, three ſeveral times, the ſubſidies granted to 
the king by parliament. Henry Beaufort, the ſucceſſor to William 
of Wykeham, who was called the rich cardinal, lent Henry V. greatly 
involved in debt, by his continual wars, 20, oool.“ There are alſo 
inſtances, on record, of the lenity and liberality of rich eccleſiaſtics 
towards their tenants. William of Wykeham, at his firſt entrance 
upon the biſhopric of Wincheſter, remitted to his poor tenants cer- 
tain acknowledgments, uſually paid and due by cuſtom, to the 
amount, ſays Godwin, of 5 20l. and according to Lowth, 5021. 18. 7d. 

of which there was remitted to Taunton and Rympton 1011. 128. 8d. 
Duppa, one of his ſucceſſors, remitted to his tenants no leſs than 
30,0001.+ The enumeration of the ſums expended, from the emo- 
luments of the religious, in acts of munificence and charity, would 
furniſh a large volume. Monaſteries endowed, colleges founded, 
ſchools erected, churches built, perpetual alms to the poor, and 
_ exhibitions to ſtudents, are monuments of the liberality, with which 
the eſtates that had been, in one ſenſe, alienated from the community, 
were given back again to the public, in the application of them to 
objects of general utility. It is amazing, what immenſe ſums were 
thus expended. But the greatneſs of the expenditure proves that 
the reſources were great. 3 


® Lowth's Life of William of Wykeham, p. 300. 5 
. + Granger's Biog. Hiſt, of England, 8vo. vol. III. 194, 195. 
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The following table, which Mr. Locke found among the records 


of the manor of Taunton- Dean, will aſſiſt us to form an idea of its 
value. IM us 


3 J P ̃̃ ̃⁵ . ᷣ CE Takes 
| Poundis- N.; W 
Holway Hull | end |Nailfborne| vrch Total 
: Hundred. Hundred, todd: A Hun e. 
E . 6 , HS Sh 6 | 8. d. 
Rent of Aſſize. 123 8 32/49 10 82 52 13 10g 39 16 1 62 6 112/327 15 10+ 
Cuſtoms. 1 42 T1424 C4144 dd 2: 6:4 16:4 oF 
New Rents. 4-6: % e 
Fm Nen. d [4.16 16-4} = | * 5 19 10 
8 of Works. 34 14 114ʃ½z3 © 9225 © 10/14 18 6319 o 74116 15 94 
eriots s g : Sh 
| 3 5 0 0 133. 9-9 a7 &. & [14+ 9_0 13 o © 184 0 © 
Increaſe of Rents. | 1 7.2: | * 
Iſſues of the Fairs. OD SEES RH TT OS 
[Otterford. | 3 E 10 © © 
Rimpton. | PE TH 10..-.0 0 
FH TRI RH E 693 15 32 


This ſum, being near 700l. obſerves Mr. Locke, was a princely 


income, at the time of the conqueſt; and as it is charged on one of the 


diviſions only, not containing above half the hundred of Taunton, it 
may be thought too bountiful a gift to any church or religious order, 
and too large a diſtrict to be comprehended in the idea of one ſingle 


manor, which for extent and value cannot be paralleled in hiſtory. 


Its annual rent at preſent, as taken from an actual ſurvey, amounts 


to 150,000. an income far ſuperior to that of any Britiſh peer, or even 


to ſeveral of the German princes. If the fee of this hundred, bur- 


thened, as in its preſent ſtate, with taxes, were to be ſold at twenty 


three years purchaſe, it would amount to a ſum little ſhort of three 
millions and an half. | Fe. 1 


The grant of ſuch an extenſive and valuable manor muſt neceſſarily 


have advanced the ſee of Wincheſter toa pre-eminence in wealth and 


power above moſt, if not all, the other ſees. This dioceſe, accordingly, 
was anciently valued, in the king's books, at 33851. 3s. 3:d. and is 
now at 27931. 48. 21d. It is natural to expect that of thoſe who 
have filled this ſee, there ſhould have been perſons of the firſt rank 
and dignity. We are told it has yielded to the church ten ſaints, and 
to Rome two cardinals; to England one lord chief juſtice, nine lords 

h REES To cChancellors, 
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chancellors, two lords treaſurers, one lord privy ſeal, one chancellor 


of the univerſity of Oxford, another of the exchequer, and twenty- 
four prelates of the garter *. 


The firſt account we have of the extent and value of the manor of 
Taunton Dean, and of the privileges annexed to it, is the eſtimate 
made, when the ſee of Wincheſter was poſſeſſed by Stigand, chaplain 
to Edward the confeſſor, who was tranſlated to it from Norwich, 
in 1047. He gelded, ſays the Domeſday Book, for fifty- four hides 


and two virgates and an half of land. The arable 3 is one hundred 


carucates. Beſides this, the biſhop has in demeſne land to the 
amount of twenty carucates, which never paid geld, and has there 
thirteen ploughs. There are fourſcore villains, and fourſcore and 
two cottagers, and ſeventy ſervants, and ſixteen colliberts, and ſeven- 
teen ſwineherds, rendering ſeven pounds and ten ſhillings. Among 
all they have ſixty ploughs. There are ſixty-four burgeſſes, render- 
ing thirty-two ſhillings. There are three mills, rendering one hundred 
ſhillings wanting fixty pence. A market rendering fifty ſhillings, and 
for the mint fifty ſhillings. There are forty acres of meadow. Paſture 
two miles long and one mile broad. Wood one mile long and as much 
broad. When biſhop Walepilin (Walkelyn, ſucceſſor to Stigand) 
received it, it yielded fifty pounds, now it yields an hundred and fifty- 
four pounds and thirteen pence, with all its appendages and cuſtoms. 
Theſe cuſtoms belong to Tantone : Burhgeriſth, privilege of ad-__ 
judging and executing thieves, breach of the peace, hainfare, hundred 6 
penny and St. Peter's pence, churchſet, to hold the biſhop” s pleas 
thrice a year without notice, and ſending men to the army with the 
biſhop's men. Theſe ſame cuſtoms in Tantone pay theſe lands: 
Talande (Tolland), Acha (Oak), Holeford, Ubcedene and Suc- 
cedene (Up-Cheddon and South-Cheddon), Maidenobroke, Laford 
(Langford), Hilla (Hill-Biſhops) and Hela (Hele), Nicnehede (Nine- 
head), Nortone, Bradeforde, Hag (Halſe) and Hafelda (Heathfield), 
Scobnolare (Shopnoller) and Stocka (Stoke). Theſe two lands are 


not obliged to attend the army. The fame cuſtoms owe they of 


Bauuebga (Baweburga or Bagborough), except the army and funeral 
Wee Of all theſe lands thoſe who are about to acquit them 


. Dugdate" $ Monaliicon Anglicanum, 1718, P. 12. 
ſelves 
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ſelves by oath or ordeal come to Tantone. When the lords of theſe 
lands die, they are buried in Tantone#. _ 


Though it be not eaſy to explain every term and cuſtom, men- 
tioned in the domeſday account of Taunton, with preciſion, yet we 
gain from it a general idea of the extent of the manor, of the power 
of the lord, and of the privileges enjoyed 15 the town in that remote 
period. It was not only the ſeat of the biſhop of Wincheſter's juriſ- 
| diction, anda great ſource of his wealth, but alſo a mart and place of 

trade; for then there were in it ſixty- four burgeſſes. Theſe in thoſe 
times were tradeſmen, who, in great towns, had their patrons, under 


whoſe protection they traded, and paid an acknowledgment for it to 
their lords or patronsF. 


The tenures in the manor of 3 for the moſt part, 
conſiſt of cuſtomary and copyhold lands and tenements of inheritance, 
divided into two kinds: Bondlands + which are the ancient dwelling 
tenements, held by a cuſtomary fine and rent certain, and ſubject to 
heriots and manerial ſervices; and Over/ands, where anciently no 
dwelling ſtood, held by a fine and rent certain, but exempted from 
the payment of heriots, and from every other cuſtom, ſuit, or ſervice. 
Some of the cuſtomary tenements oblige the tenants to execute the 


office of reeve, and to collect the 5 51 s rents, which amount, in the 
whole, to about 1600l. per annum 


A court is, or ought to be, kept at the exchequer, « every Saturday, 
before the ſteward or his deputy, for adjuſting Ae among the 


From a tranſlation of che domeſday account of Taunton, communicared by the Rey. > 
Mr. Collinſon. Some of the terms uſed in this account require explanation. As to the 

meaſurement of lands here uſed it muſt remain, in a great degree, ux defined, For a hide of 
land was an indefinite quantity, meaning in general as much as migh be ploughed with one 
plough in a year ; but including, according to circumſtances, ſometimes more, ſometimes 
fewer acres, from 50 to 120, or more. A carucate and virgate are likewiſe indefinite meaſures, 
Jacob (LawDiA.) conſiders the firſt as equal to a plough land ; or to 100 acres: and a virgate 
as conſiſting of 24. Villains were of two ſorts; one bound to the perſon, the other annexed 
to the manor, of the lord. Colliberts were tenants in ſoccage, manumitted under certain 
reſtrictions, and of a middle condition between ſervants and freemen. Burgheriſth was 
the violation of the peace in the town (violatio pacis in villa). Hainfare, or hamfare, was 
the breach of the peace in a houſe. Hundred- penny was tribute collected by the lord of the 


hundred. Churchſet, quaſi ſemen eccleſiæ, was corn paid to the church. See Jagad”s Law 
Dictionary. 


+ Brady's Hiſtorical Treatiſe on Burghs, p. 27, 28. | 
: Locke's MS. and Cuſtoms of the Manor of Taunton-Dean, | 85 
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tenants, and for recovering ſmall debts: but as the fee for a ſummons is 
only 1d. for an attachment, 4d. for a declaration, Gd. an appearance, 2d. 


and ſo in proportion with regard to other fees, it has of late years 


fallen into diſuſe ; for thoſe fees, having been eſtabliſhed with the 
cuſtoms of the manor, as early as the eleventh century, cannot be 
altered, though the value of money, to which all fees ſhould bear a 


proportion, is greatly changed and reduced ſince that period“. 


The cuſtoms and fines to which this tenure is ſubject are many 
and various; and an accurate knowledge of them can be obtained 
only by long experience. The mode of ſucceſſion, in this manor, is 
ſingular, and is ſometimes productive of very ſerious evils to families: Y 
for eſtates, according to the cuſtom of it, deſcend to the widow of a 
man, though a ſecond or third wife, to the prejudice of the iſſue under 


a prior marriage, who are totally precluded, 2 58 the lands were the 


ancient inheritance of their father. 


Another peculiarity, with reſpect to the right of ſucceſſion, i is, that 
the younger ſon inherits before the elder. A cuſtom, which this 
tenure has in common with Borough-Engliſh. The learned have 
been at a loſs to aſcertain the origin and ground of a cuſtom, which 
thus inverts the order of nature. Sir William Blackſtone conjectures, 
with great judgment, that it might be deduced from the Tartars. 


Amongſt this people the eldeſt ſons, as they advanced to man's eſtate, 
migrated from their father with a certain portion of cattle; and the 


youngeſt ſon only remaining at home, became, in conſequence, heir 


to the father's houſe and all his remaining poſſeſſions. This con- 


jecture not only aſſigns a natural and rational reaſon for a cuſtom, that 


on the face of it wears a ſtrange appearance; but is confirmed by the 
conſideration, that not this cuſtom only was long prevalent, in Tartary 


and the northern nations, but many other feudal practices: prevail 


* Mr. Locke has publiſhed a tract, to which we would refer the reader, entitled, «© The 


ancient Cuſtoms of Taunton-Dean,“ carefully copied from an original record, preſented by a 


Taunton-Dean jury, during the uſurpation of Oliver Cromwell, on the 15th of December, 
1647, before Nathaniel Whetham, John Hurſt, James Price, and Sylvanus Taylor, ſurveyors 
appointed by an ordinance of parliament for the fale of biſhops? lands : to which are added 


the names of the above Jury, a copy of their preſentment, a liſt of the freehold lords of 


manors who did ſervice at that court, and ſome other particulars. 


+ As parliaments and the attendance of the great vallals . with their contingents of troops, 
on the princes in dr expedition. 
there; 
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there; nay the whole feudal ſyſtem, while in Europe it is an exotic 


plant, is indigenous, univerſal, and immemorial in the Eaſt *. 


- 


Will not the fame principle aſſign alſo the origin of the other 
peculiarity in the ſucceſſion of eſtates in this manor ? For, as in the 
courſe of events, the younger ſon would frequently be left in a ſtate 
of minority, the mother, as his natural guardian, would ſucceed to 
the immediate poſſeſſion and enjoyment of the father's eſtate. 
The inconveniences, which muſt ſometimes ariſe from theſe ſin- 
gular cuſtoms, are, in a degree, counterbalanced by the mode of con- 
veyance practiſed in this manor ; which is by a furrender of the eſtate, 
upon every ſale or mortgage, into the hands of the lord; which ſur- 
render is lodged in the exchequer, or the room where all the titles of 
the manor are repoſited, and may at any time be examined. This 
makes it eaſy to prove the validity of a title, and is a ſecurity againſt 
all frauds in mortgages. _ n 8 
The manor of Taunton, which originally included the town and 
borough, is now diſtinct from it. For the latter now ſtands, for the 
moſt part, on fee- ſimple lands, ſubject to chief rents, called biſnop's 
rents. When this ſeparation took place is a matter of ſome doubt. 
Some are of opinion that it was diſmembered, 1421, by Henry Beau- 


fort, ſon of John of Gaunt, who was tranſlated to the ſee of Win- | 


cheſter, 1405. But his ſucceſſor, William Waynfleet, in the fixth 
year of Edward IV. made a grant in fee of the guildhall, in Taunton 
(ſome years ſince pulled down), to Nicholas Dixon, the perpetual vicar 
of St. Mary Magdalen, under the yearly tribute of a red roſe, as a mark 
of attachment and loyalty to the houſe of Lancaſter. _ In this grant, 
the town, borough, and market are ſaid to belong to the ſee of Win- 
cheſter. This ſhews that the fee-ſimple eſtates, conſidered as diſ- 
jointed from the Taunton-Dean tenure, muſt have been granted to 
the freeholders ſince 1467. rr rn Og en 

According to a reſpectable author, the town is found to have been 
the eſtate of lord Bonville, an ancient family of this county. For 
William, ſon of Nicholas Bonville, was knighted by Henry III. in the 


54S Richardſon's Diſſertation on the Language, Literature, and Manners of the Eaſtern 
Nations, p. 153, 160, 162. d : e 


? | 8 : 


35th 
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35th year of his reign. Of him deſcended William, lord Bonville of 
Chewton x. Lord Bonville was beſieged in his caſtle of Taunton, 
ſays William of Worceſter, 1449, by the earl of Devon: and there 
came to his aid, lord De Moleyns; the duke of York, William Her- 
berd, and others; and Bonville delivered himſelf up to the duke of 
Vork r. Lord Bonville eſpouſing the intereſt of the houſe of Vork, 
which then aimed at the crown, and being taken in the ſecond battle 
of St. Albans, 38th Henry VI. was beheaded. Elizabeth, his widow, 
had this manor for her dowry; and, after her death, it came to her 
grand - child and heir, Cicely, the daughter of his eldeſt ſon, William, 
lord Harrington, who was ſlain before at the battle of Wakefield g. 
This lady, marrying to John Bourcher, lord Fitz-Warine, afterwards 
.created earl of Bath, brought the manor into that familyF. 

In a review of the ancient ſtate of the town of Taunton, we can 
by no means overlook the religious inſtitutions, which owed their 
origin to the ſentiments of the times: and to the eſtabliſhment of 
which, many biſhops of Wincheſter, as of other ſees, conſecrated 
their wealth.” A monaſtic life is ſuppoſed indeed to have particularly 
ſuited the ſerious and gloomy temper of the Engliſh nation, as it made 
à moſt rapid progreſs in theſe kingdoms, and retained its firſt fervor | 
here longer than in any other country: upon this account, England 
is faid to have merited the appellation of the e of Saints. The reign 
of king Stephen was diſtinguiſhed by the great number of monaſteries, 
both of monks and nuns, eſtabliſhed in it * 


* Mag. Brit. & Hib. Somerſet. p . 808. 
+ Liber Niger Scaccarii, vol. 11. p- 475. 
I Magna Britannia, ut ſupra. 

Mr. Locke ſays, that the manors of Drayton, Pockington, Meriot, and Pixton, in the 
neighbourhood of Taunton, formerly belonged to the Bonville family : and the manor of 
Norton Fitz-Warren belonged to the earls of Bath. He conceives, that there is a miſtake in 
the above account of the manner in which the manor of Taunton came into the family of the 
earls of Bath. For, im the peerages, Cicely Bonville is ſaid to have been married firſt to 
Henry, earl of Wiltſhire, and then became ſecond wife to Thomas Grey, marquis of Dorſet, 
great-grandfather of lady Jane Grey, and anceſtor to Henry Grey, earl of Stamford. His 
ſon, who died before his father, married with Dorothy, daughter of Edward Bouckier, fourth 
earl of Bath; whoſe other daughter, named Ann, married with Sir Chriſtopher Wrey, bart. 
And, by a deed of partition between Sir Bouchier Wrey, her ſon, and lord Stamford, it 
appears, that the earl of Bath was entitled to the manor of 'Taunton, the manor of Huntſpill, 

and ſome other manors. 
II Groſley s-Obſervations on England, tranſlated by Nugent, vol. I. p. 321, note, and 323. 


few 


* 
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A few years before he aſcended the throne, in 1127, William Giffard, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, built and endowed a priory, or nunnery of black 
canons. It was ſituated on the north fide of the town, without the 

gate: and ſeems to have ſtood in a direct line with James-ſtreet, 
about ſixty yards from the ſpot, on which the new farm-houſe, called 
The Priory, ſtands. Near to this ſcite is a ſtreet, called Canon- 
ftreet: and there have been lately diſcovered in it the ruins of large gothic 
arches and hewn ſtones*. This monaſtery was dedicated to St. Peter 
and St. Paul. It was ſo much improved and increaſed by the ſucceſſor 
of William Gittard, Henry de Blois, brother to king dy org that he 
came in for an equal ſhare of honour as the founder of it- 

But the excluſive claim of William Giffard, to be conſidered in this 
light, was aſcertained by an inquiſition taken on oath before the king's 
eſcheators, at Taunton, in the 10th year of the reign of Edward II. 
And by a charter of confirmation, which paſſed in the reign of 
Henry II. reciting the foundation of the priory and the ſubſequent 
grants made to it, it appears, that the endowment of it, when firſt 
eſtabliſhed by the founder, conſiſted of all the churches of Taunton, 
with their chapels and all their appurtenances, the manor of Black- 
down, the church of Kingſton with its chapels and appurtenances, 
the church of Biſhop's Lydeard, the church of Angerſleigh, and the 
church of Hill- Biſhops, with their reſpective appurtenances ; and that 


Henry de Blois, the ſucceſſor of William Giffard; augmented this: - 


endowment by a grant of the church of Pitminſter with its chapels 
and appurtenances}. 

It had many other conſiderable benefactors. William, lord Mohun, 
in the reign of Henry I. ſoon after the foundation, gave to the canons 
of this houſe the manor of Lydeard, in Wiltſhire. William Montacute, 


ear] of creat granted to it the manor and hundred of Dulverton, 


'® Locke's MS. SE Rs 
+ Taunton. Prior. Canon. Reg. or 8. Aug. Bathon. t Gul. Giffarde & Henry 
Blezance (Bleſenſis) epiſcopi Wintonienſes fundatores. Leland's Collectanea, vol. I. p. 81. 
From. deeds preſerved by Dugdale, i in Monaſticon Anglicanum, volumen alterum, per 
R. Dodſworth & Gul. Dugdale, p. 83, who calls the. charter of confirmation a charter of 
Edward III. but erroneouſly : for the royal perſonage, who by this deed ratifies the former 
grants, is expreſsly ſaid to be Henry, king of England, duke of Normandy and Aquitain, 
and earl of Anjou; and the ann who witneſſed to it, are thoſe who held epiſcopal ſees in 
the reign of Henry II. ; 
with 
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with all the appurtenances belonging to it, to hold in fee⸗ farm at 
the yearly rent of 10l. which demiſe is dated in the chapter of the 
priory of Taunton. Robert Arundel added the church of Diſſam, 
with two hides of land. William, the ſon of Odo, with the conſent 
of William, his grandſon and heir, gave the manor of Wildeland, 
with the church and its appurtenances; Richard de Turberville, with 
the approbation of his brother Hugh, the church of Dulverton, and 
the manor of Golialand; Roger Briton, the manor of Uppecot ; 
Baldwin de Combe, the manor More, and alſo fixteen acres of land ; 
SGeoffry Foliot, a virgate and half of land in the manor of Stanton; 
Oſbert and Geoffry de Hidon, the manor of Middleton; and Hugh 
de Flury, twenty acres of land in Heſtercombe#, 

| Beſides theſe donations, William of Wykeham bequeathed to the 
prior and convent of Taunton 100 marks to pray for his ſoul - . And 
Jaſper Tudor, earl of Bedford and Pembroke, half-brother to king 
Henry VI. gave orders, by his will, that his body ſhould be buried in 
this monaſtery, and that a monument, ſuitable to his degree, ſhould 
be erected over it; bequeathing 40l. per annum, out of his lands, for 

four prieſts to ing PIER for the weal of his ſoul. He 
died 1497F. 

The priory of Taunton had, in 1293, lands in Thorne to the amount 
(as valued in pope Nicholas' taxation) of 15s. In Preſton near Mil- 
verton, 10s. Aſh-priors, 1090s. Ninehead, 25s. Weſt-Monkton, 1 os. 
Lydeard St. Lawrence, 20s. North- Petherton, 20s. Bridgwater, 10s. 
Spaxton, 138. 4d. Stringſton, gs. Haſwell, 10s. Dulverton, 268. 
Stoke, 30s. Lands in T hurloxton were appropriated to the pitancier 
of the ſame convent, 

At the reformation it was alſo poſſeſſed of certain lands, tenements, 
gardens, cottages, and burgages, with their appurtenances, lying and 
being without the gate of Canon-ſtreet, Middle-ſtreet, and St. James- 
ſtreet, in the pariſhes of St. Mary Magdalen, as well within as without 
the borough, St. James, and Weſt-Monkton , to the clear yearly value 


* N ut ſupra, and Mag. Brit. p. 882. 
+ Lowth's Life of William of Wykeham, p. 294. 
1 Locke's MS. 


$ From the archives in the cathedral of Wells, ccmmunicated by the Rev. Mr. Collinſon. 


of 
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of 61. 198. 74d. and alſo of lands, tenements, gardens, orig, 
cottages, or burgages, ſituate as well within as without the faid 
of Canon -ſtreet, Middle-ftreet, and St. James-ſtreet, in the faid * 
of St. Mary Magdalen, within the borough, St. James, and Weſt- | 
Monkton, to the clear yearly value of 291. 128. 4d.“ 

In 1339, there were twenty-five canons belonging to this foun- 
dation . 
FEcton, in his Thefaurus, ſays, that there belonged to Taunton 
priory the gift of the impropriate tithes of the following nineteen 
pariſhes : that is to ſay, Taunton St. Mary Magdalen, to which be- 
longed fix chapels of eaſe, viz. Taunton St. James, Ruiſhton, Trull, 
Wilton, Stoke St. Mary, and Thurlebeere ; Kingſton, with Cothel- 
ſtone, a chapel of eaſe; Pitminſter, with Corfe, a chapel of eaſe ; 
Biſhop's Hull, Ninehead, Aſh-priprs, Dulverton, Withiel, Otterford, 
St. Michael's Church, and Staplegrove; which laſt is a rectory, 
divided from Taunton and made a ſeparate pariſh, by act of par- 
liament, in 15 54. 
In the 24th year of Henry VIII. a ſmall monaſtery or priory of 
canons regular of St. Auguſtine, at Staverdale, near Bruton, which 
was founded by the anceſtors of the Seymours, or St. Maurs, was 
united to the monaſtery of Taunton. Ela, the widow of Sir Richard de 
S. Maur the elder, by her teſtament, dated Nov. 28, 1409, 11 Henry IV. 
directed that her body ſhould be buried in the new chapel of this priory, 
next to the grave of the ſaid Sir Richard de S. Maur, her huſband. To 
this monaſtery Sir Richard Lovel, knight, gave certain lands, to the 
value of 40s. per annum, for the finding one chaplain to celebrate daily 
prayers for the ſouls of the ſaid Richard and his anceſtors, in the 
church of this priory g. 

Soon after the union of this religious houſe with the priory of 
Taunton, broke out the ſtorm, which involved all the religious houſes 
in one ruin. That 1 in this town ſhared the common fate. In the 


From the deed, 9 the original 18 of the fands belonging to the priory, in the 
poſſeſſion of Mr. Rogers, druggiſt, in Honiton ; with the uſe of which he has, in a very 
obliging manner, favoured the author. 

+ From the archives of the cathedral of Wells, communicated by the Rev. John Collinſon, 

t Locke's MS. | 

$ Locke's MS. and Magna Britannia, p. 882. 
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26th of Henry VIII. a commiſſion was granted to John Clerke, 
biſhop of Bathand Wells, Sir William Stourton, knight, Hugh Powlet, 


William Portman, and Roger Kynſey, to take the value of the lands 
belonging to this monaſtery. They reported the clear annual value 


to be, according to Dugdale, 2861. 8s. 10d. but according to Speed, 


4.381. 98. 10d. nas þ the priory of Staverdale, recently annexed 
e „„ 


The church of St. Mary Magdalen was, originally, only a chapel 


dependent on the mother church dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, 


the patrons of the convent. There were alſo three other chapels, viz. 
St. Margaret s, ſituated at the bottom of Eaſt-ſtreech; St. Powle's, or 


Paul's, in the weſt part of the town, in the pariſh of Hill-Biſhops, 


the houſe now occupied by Mr. Mallack ; and St. Leonard's, in the 
north end of the town, in 9 pariſh of St. James . 
Another religious foundation, in Taunton, was a leper-houſe, 


near the chapel of St. Margaret, the advowſon and patronage of which 


was granted, about the year 1280, to the abbot and convent of + 
Glaſtonbury, by Thomas Lambritz. There appears to have been 
alſo a houſe of white or carmelite friars, founded in 1322, by Walter 
de Meryeth. Both theſe houſes are ſuppoſed to have been private 


property, before the diſſolution of monaſteries, for they are not men- 


tioned 1 in Leland's ſurvey ||. 


Amongſt the other 3 endowments, dictated by the ſuper- 
ſtition of the times, were chantries; which were little chapels, or 


particular altars, in cathedral, collegiate, and even parochial churches, 


with ſalaries from lands or other revenues, for the maintenance of one 


Cy John Clerk, D. D. and maſter of the rolls, was conſecrated i in 1523; whom Henry VIII. 
employed in frequent embaſſies. When this prince wrote againſt Luther, he ſent a copy of 
his tract to the pope, by the hands of Dr. Clerk; who, on the occaſion, delivered an elegant 


oration before the conſiſtory of cardinals, In 1540, he went ambaſſador to the duke of 


Cleves, to affign the reaſons of the king's having divorced his ſiſter, the lady Ann of Cleves. 


This embaſly coſt him his life, for he is ſuppoſed to have been poiſoned; and, having with 


great difficulty reached home, he died in February, 1540, and was buried in the burying- 
ground of the monaſtery called the Minories, London. Godwin's Catalogue of ps, 
p. 310. and Richardſon de Præſulibus Angliæ Commentarius, p. 387. 

+ Bacon's Liber Regis. 

1 Tanner, and Grant of the priory. 

5 Tanner's Notitia Monaſtica, preface, p. 16, 17. 

1 Locke's MS. | 


or 
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or more prieſts, daily to ſing maſs and perform divine ſervice for the 
ſouls of the donor, and ſuch as he ſhould direct. St. Paul's cathedral 
had forty- ſeven of theſe chantries: and ſeven were annexed to St. Mary 
Magdalen's church, in Taunton. At the diſſolution of the religious 
houſes, a reſerve, by way of penſion to the prieſts who had officiated 

in them, was made out of the revenues of theſe chapels. The titles 
of thoſe, which were in the church of Taunton, the names of the aft 


incumbents, and the amount o the yearly Ader in 155 3, ſtood as 
follows. 


St. Andrew. Henry Bull. 5 6 ©) 
St. Michael. John Seyman. 4 16 © 
Holy Trinity. Ralph Wylkins. 7 0 '@ 
Holy Croſs Fraternity. e 
St. Ethelred. William Callowe. 706 vw” 
THEE 1 0 ohn P A 9 
Vin a Trowbridge. 3 o O 
Twing's Chantry. Alexander Maggot. „ 4 


In 21 Richard II. Robert Bathe and Tiffania his wife gave four 


meſſuages, i in Taunton, to the uſe of the fraternity of the Holy Croſs, 


in the church of St. Mary Magdalen, Taunton*. 
The deſtruction of theſe religious inſtitutions, it may be eaſily c con- 

_ ceived, brought an immenſe ſum into the coffers of the king. The 
neat annual income of the religious houſes in the county of Somerſet 
only was 74871. 18. 754d. This eſtimate may be ſuppoſed to be much 
beneath the full value, for the eſtates were let on low terms, the clergy 
taking 5]. rent for a farm worth gol. yearly. A vaſt treaſure aroſe 
alſo from the gold, ſilver, precious ſtones, and furniture, found in 

theſe repoſitories of pious munificence. The bullion, in gold and 
ſilver, diſcovered in the ſingle abbey of St. Wer amounted 
to 5 o00 marks . 


Juſtice and policy ſeemed to require that ſome proportion, at leaſt, 
of the riches, which had been thus wreſted from the public and reli- 
- gious uſes, ſhould be applied again to ſome purpoſes of general utility 
and piety. Henry VIII. accordingly, endowed ſome new ſees, wy 


From the archives of Wells habe 
2 Stevens“ Hiſtorical Account of Taxes, p- 203, 214, and Acta 1. * Ut. p · RY 


2 provided 
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provided others with ſuffragan biſhops. In 1535. March 7, he paſſed 
an act for the election of ſeveral, ſetting forth that certain dioceſes 
required the aid and comfort of ſuch aſſiſtant prelates, and nominating 
certain perſons as fit to be elected to this dignity. Among the places, 
in the county of Somerſet, appointed for ſees of the ſuffragan biſhops, 
were Bridgwater and Taunton*. This act was repealed in 1553, 
act 1ſt and ad of Mary; but revived in 1 558, and has never been re- 
25 ſince. William Finche, prior of Bremar, was conſecrated 
biſhop of Taunton. There were twenty towns in England, which, 
under the above act of Henry VIII. were favoured with the privilege 
and honour of having ſuffragan biſhops T. is 8 
But, notwithſtanding ſome proviſions made for foundations, con- 
ſecrated to religion or devoted to literature, the royal coffers were en- 
riched by fales and grants of the eſtates belonging to monaſteries.— 
Theſe alienations were made for ſums much below the real value of the 
lands; and the opportunity of making very advantageous purchaſes 
more eaſily reconciled the people to the violation of what had, before, 
been deemed ſacred property f. Some regard was alſo paid to the 
condition of thoſe who were thus diſpoſſeſſed of a property which had 


* Aa Regia, vol. III. p. 305—307. 

+ Locke's MS. 18 / 
1 The alienations of monaſteries do not appear to have been made by any regular prin- 
ciples; but to have depended on the preſent humour of a capricious king, who ſometimes 
exchanged the abbey lands for other lands inferior in quality and cultivation; ſometimes 
ſtaked them at play; and at other times gave them away, without thought, or as a reward for 
the moſt trivial ſervice. He transferred a religious houſe, of ſome value, to a woman, becauſe 
ſhe had preſented him with a diſh of puddings, that pleaſed his palate. One gentleman ob- 
tained a grant of a priory, without its being known, at the time, on one fide what was 
ſolicited, or on the other fide what was granted, He was the ſon of Sir Philip Champer- 
nown, of Modburv, in Devon, and reſided at court. On a day when two or three other 
gentlemen, who had poſts at court, were waiting at a door through which the king was to paſs, 
with a petition, requeſting the grant of certainabbey lands, ſpecified init, Mr. Champernown 
met with them, — was inquiſitive to know their ſuit, which they were as careful to preſerve 
a ſecret. The king making his appearance, they fell on their knees and preſented. their 
petition. Mr. Champernown, confident that courtiers would not beg any thing hurtful 
to themſelves, joined them in the ſuit ; which was immediately granted. They returned 
thanks, and ſo did Mr. Champernown. He afterwards demanded his ſhare in the grant; 
which the others refuſed. On this he made his appeal to the king, who eſtabliſhed his claim 
by avowing an equal meaning in his largeſs. On this deciſion the other gentlemen granted 
him the priory of St. Germain's, in Cornwall, valued at 2431. 85. yearly rent; which, by him 
or his heirs, was afterwards ſold to Mr. Elliot. Fuller's Church Hiſtory of Britain, book vi. 


9 | | 1 
| hitherto 
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hitherto ſupported them in eaſe and luxury. William Williams, the 
prior of Staverdale monaſtery, at the time of its diflolution, had a 
preſent gratuity of 3ol. and a penſion of 601. per annum, during his 
life. The priory, with the lands belonging to it, were granted by 
Henry VIII. in the 36th year of his reign, to John, earl of Oxford. 
The lands, at Blagdon, belonging to Taunton, were given to Sir 
Thomas Davey, knight, one of the gentlemen of the privy chamber 
to Henry VIII. And Taunton priory, under the name of Taunton 
nuper prioratus, alias Taunton late priory, with ſundry other lands, by 
a grant, which paſſed the great ſeal the 5th day of March, in the 36th 
year of Henry VIII. in conſideration of the ſum of 4291. r5s. 10d. 
paid to the treaſurer of the chamber of ſurveyors general of the king's 
lands, and the ſum of 8071. 16s. 8d. paid to the treaſurer of the court 
of augmeritations of the revenues of the crown, was given to William 
Chapleyn and John Selwood, to be held in free ſoccage and not in 
capite, by fealty only in lieu of all ſervices; like the manor of Cansford, 
in the county of Dorſet*. From the firſt of theſe gentlemen, from 
whom it came to be called Chapleyn's holding, it deſcended to the 
late Mr. Joſeph Sweeting, attorney at law, in this town ; in whoſe 
family it ſtill remains. FL. 
In the ancient hiſtory of Taunton muſt be included its eſtabliſhment 
into an archdeaconry. Archdeacons, in their original inſtitution, had 
no relation to the dioceſe, but only to the epiſcopal ſee ; and no juriſ- 
diction, either in the cathedral or out of it, was annexed to their office. 
But when biſhops, as barons, were obliged to give a more frequent 
* The ſame conveyance included alſo the grant of the manor of Pyeworthy, in the county 
of Devon, together with the advowſon of the rectory of Pyeworthy, late the property of 
Margaret, counteſs of Saliſbury, attainted of high treaſon ; of the manor of Wrangton, in the 
ſaid county, late the property of the priory of Plympton ; of the manor and rectory of 
Bukyngton, late the property of the abbey of Hertland; of the manor of Weſtcombeland, in 
the county of Somerſet, late the property of the hoſpital of St. John of Jeruſalem, in England; 
and of a meſſuage and tenement, called Guyrtgraunge, in the pariſh of Kyllynyock, in the 
county of Angleſea, late the property of the n onaſtery of Conway. The clear yearly value 
of theſe lands ſtood thus: viz. Of Pyeworthy, 191. 18s. 112d. of Wrangton, 61. 15s. 62d. 
of Bukyngton, 71. of Weſtcombeland, 81. 138. 6d. and of Guyrtgraunge, 50s. The mancr 
of Pyeworthy was to be held in capite, by the ſervice of the twentieth part of a knight's fee: 
and the annual ſum of 13s. 7d. was to be paid for tenths, to the court of augmentations, for 
the manor of Wrangton ; 145. for Bukyngton ; 175. 4d. for Weſtcombeland ; and 58. for 


Guyrtgraunge. From the deed before quoted. | 
+ On the authority of the deed to which we have above referred. 


attendance 


_ attendance upon the kings in their great councils, it became expedient 
to inveſt delegates with authority for the government of their dioceſes ; 
and it was natural to enlarge the powers of thoſe who had been, before, 
more immediately connected with their ſees. This happened ſoon 
after the Norman conqueſt ; and the firſt prelate who inſtituted an 
archdeacon, in his dioceſe, was Lanfranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
about the year 1075*. The firſt appointment of this kind in Taunton, 
hr to have been in 1106, the 7th of Henry I. In 1293 it was 
rated at 0 marks. The juriſdiction of its archdeacon extends to 
twenty pariſhes in Somerſctlhire, excluſive of the thirty pariſhes that 
conſtitute the hundred of Taunton-Dean . 


[ _ * 15 8 Bcelefiaſtical Law, p. 353» 355, and Jacob's Law Didtonary. 
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CHAP. 1. 
Te plan of the town, and the principal public firuftures. 


F towns are laid out in a ſuperior mode for convenience or air, 
moſt of the ſtreets being wide, and the arrangement leaving 
room, in general, for extenſive outlets and gardens. The principal 
ſtreets run from eaſt to weſt, and from north to ſouth. The ſtreet 
at which you enter from the London road, to the Eaſt- gate, almoſt 
half a mile long, has the name of Eaſt-ſtreech : after that, till it 

reaches nearly to the middle of the town, it bears the name of Eaſt- 
ſtreet. The central part of the town is called Fore- ſtreet, from which e 
two ſtreets branch out; one to the north, deriving its name from its 
aſpect; the other to the ſouth, called High- ſtreet. Parallel to this runs 
a ſtreet, called Paul- ſtreet: and from the end of North- ſtreet, by 
the ſide of the river, extends eaſtward, James-ſtreet. Parallel to it lies 
a retired one, which from its ſituation has the name of Middle-ſtreet: 
and from the eaſt end there branches off another, called Canon- ſtreet, 
till it bends towards the left, when it takes the name of Tancred-ſtreet, 
and terminates at Eaſt- gate. Here it opens nearly oppoſite to another, 
running ſouthward from the fame point, called Silver-ſtreet. The 

ſouthern extremity of Paul-ſtreet is joined to High-ſtreet by a 
ſhort one, called Mary-ſtreet. From North-ſtreet you paſs over a 
fine bridge of fix arches, erected over the river Tone, and kept in 
repair by the county, to North-town, or Norton“, an adjoining town, 
formerly populous, but now greatly reduced in the number of houſes 
and inhabitants. Another bridge, at the extremity of High-ſtreet, 


„The antiquity of Norton is expreſſed in the following traditional diſtich: 
8 Taunton was a furzy down f 
When Norton was a market town. 
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| leads to South-town, vulgarly called Shuttern“*, which is included 
in the borough, and was alſo once much more > populous than it is at 
preſent. 

Among the firſt ohjeas which elt the eye of the traveller are 
the public buildings of the town; which, according to the purpoſes 
to which they are devoted, may be claſſed into thoſe raiſed for 
1. Religion, 2. Civil Government, 3. Charity, and 4. Pleaſure. 

In Taunton, the ſtructures conſecrated to religion are two pariſh 
churches, and five diſſenting meetings or chapels. 
2 = churches the largeſt,and moſt magnificent is that of 
St. Mary Magdalen, fituated near the center of the town. It is alſo 
called Mardelin, and Maudlin. It is a vicarage, valued, in the king's 
books, at 20l. 3s. 4d. The rectory of this pariſh was rated, in 1292, 
at go marks. The original appointment of the vicarage took place 
in 1308, 2 Edward II. under Walter (Haſelſhaw+,) then biſhop 
of Bath and Wells : who, upon information of the want of due order 
and diſcipline in the pariſh, and the frequent danger to which the 
pariſhioners were expoſed of dying without the uſual preparatory cc- 
remonies enjoined by the church, appointed Anthony de Bradeneye, 
his official, and Henry de Chanyngton, archdeacon of Taunton, com- 
miſſioners for that purpoſe. Accordingly, they ordained, with the 
conſent of the prior and convent, that maſter Simon de Lym, who 
had been already inſtituted by the ordinary as vicar of the chapel of 
St. Mary Magdalen, ſhould have, hold, and enjoy, for himſelf and 
his ſucceſſors, for ever, all and ſingular the portions, in which he had 
been ſo inſtituted. The ordination is remarkable. It allotted 
not a dead falary, or bare pecuniary penſion, but ſtanding proviſions 


* Mr. H. Inde has favoured me with another explanation of this term: he is niclined to 
think that the original name was Suthern, that is, South-cot, from ſuth, ſouth, and ern, a 
cottage. It appears, he obſerves, to have been auciently, like many other ſuburbs, no more 
than a hamlet, and to have been united to the town by the gradual progreſs of building, 
This conjecture receives conſiderable weight from the irregularity of the borough in this 
part, ſeveral of the intermediate houſes being in the pariſh of Wilton, and ers in the tithing 
of Holway. 

+ Walter Haſelſhaw was firſt dean, then biſhop of Wells; fat ten years, and lieth bu- 
ried under a huge marble, in the body of the church towards the north, almoſt over againſt 
the pulpit. He made many ſtatutes, which, Richardſon adds, are yet in force, His 
election to the ſee of Wells was confirmed by the royal aſſent in 1302 the zoth of Edward I. 
Godwin s Catalogue of Biſhops, p. 300. Se de Præſulibus Angliæ, p. 375- 
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of all the accommodations for human life, as meat, drink, houſe, corn, 
hay, &c. It is probable, that moſt other. vicarages were endowed in 
the. ſame way; that the vicar might be ſupported in plenty and 
credit. Yet, 1 — greater e there Was uſually added, as 
an overplus, a penſion in money 

The ordination appointed, that the. vicar 7 receive, every 
week throughout the year, twenty-one canonical loaves, to wit, 
three loaves a day; and forty- two flagons of conventual ale, to wit, 
ſix flagons a day*; and ſeven loaves of choice boulted flour, of the 
ſame weight as the canonical loaves; and twenty-eight loaves of 
fine wheat flour ; and ſeyen flagons of briſk ale : and that he 
ſhould receive every year, of the prior and convent, fifteen marks 
of ſilver; and fix 455 of hay (every year) and ſeven buſhels of 
wy every week, for the ſup pport of his horſe ; and two ſhillings 
a year for ſhoeing his horſe ; and likewiſe all legacies bequeathed 
to him in the pariſh||: and that he ſhould have the houſe and cur- 
tilage occupied by his predeceſſors: and that he ſhould moreover 
receive, as an augmentation, two quarters of bread-corn yearly, from 
the grange or granary belonging to the priory : that the vicar, on 
his part, ſhould, by himfelf or curates, at his proper charge, ſerve, or | 
cauſe to be ſerved, the chapels of St. Mary Magdalen, of Trendle*x, 


of the Caſtle ad $4: ans of Fons St. Gangs {+ and that he ſhould finda 
reſident 


* By canonical loaves I anderſtand the houſhold bread uſed 10 the canons, and W 
by the rule of their order—by conventual ale the common beverage of the convent. 
+ Small loaves, or manchets, which in thoſe days were generally called chete bread. 
Ale of a ſuperior quality, diſtinguiſhed anciently by the name of Welch ale. It is to be 
noted, that at this period our anceſtors were unacquainted with beer ; tie knowledge of which, 
together with the uſe of hops, appears to have been received from the Germans, about the 
middle of the reign of Henry VIII. See Spelman's Poſthumous Works, by Gibſon, p. 147. 
D The firſt ſhallings were coined by: Henry VII. in 1505; but the term was uſed in 
n for the twentieth part of a pound as early. as the eleventh century. 
|| Mortuaries, or bequeſts made to the church, in compenſation of ſuch tithes and oblations 
as the teſtators were ſuppoſed to have forgotten or neglected to pay. 

Now Trull ; part of which conſtitutes at this day a tithing called North Trendle. — 
From whatever circumſtance the pariſh derived its name, it is obſervable, that Trull and 
Trundle (from trendel, Sax. a bowl, ) are words of the ſame import, 9 to roll or 
twirl. 

"PFs Probably a chupet within the precinAts of the caſtle of Taunton. a : 

tt Wilton; the manor of which is till called the manor of Fons George. The two 
names appear at firſt fight widely different; but if we confider that Wilton may be derived 
from welle and tun, i. e. Welltown, and that the church is dedicated to St. George, the 
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reſident curate for the chapel at Trendle, as ſoon as the pariſhioners 
ſhould have provided a convenient habitation for Him: but that, for 
the, eaſe of the vicar, the prior ſhould/appoint, on ſeparate ſtipends, 
one ſecular prieſt for the ſervice df Stoke and Ruiſhton, another for 
the ſervice of Staplegrove and St. James, and another for that of 
Biſhops Hull; with this reſervation, that on Sundays and ſolemn days, 
as often as occaſion required, it ſhould be lawful for the prior, with 
permiſſion of his dioceſan, to celebrate maſs in the churches of Ruiſh- 
ton and St. James, by ſome of the friars belonging to the convent. 
This ordination was given at Taunton, the next Tueſday after the 
feaſt of All Saints, (Nov. 5,) 1308, and confirmed by the biſhop 
at Chew, the next Wedneſday after the feaſt of St. Martin, (Nov. 
1 3,) in the fame year. In 1314, it was propoſed to make ſome 
amendment ; and accordingly, John, then prior of Taunton, em- 
powered friar Thomas de Sutton, one of his fellow-canons, by a 
letter of attorney, dated in the chapter of the convent at Taunton, 
the 4th of the nones of April, to conſent to ſuch regulations as the 
biſhop, or his commiſſioners, ſhould think proper to appoint. But 
it does not appear that any amendment was made ; for the original 
ordination was confirmed at Wells, on the ides of April following, 
by John (de Drokensford), then biſhop of the dioceſe, and directed 
to be in all points inviolably obſerved®. . 
The date of this endowment probably gives the time when the 
church was built; at leaſt, when the original part of the edifice was 
raiſed. For the two outer aiſles, as appears from the date on the porch, 
were built (or perhaps one of them only, for there is a difference in 
the architecture) in 1 508. | 
This church is a ſpacious, beautiful, gothic ſtructure, with a fine, 
lofty, and ſtrong tower of excellent workmanihip, having four ſtately 
reſemblance is obvious. It is to be obſerved, that very ſmall collections of houſes were 
frequently denominated towns by our Saxon anceſtors (ſo Riſton, or Ruiſhton, from riſe or 
_ i. e. Ruſhtown) : and, in the time of the ancient Britons, even the woods, in which 
they fortified themſelves againſt the attacks of their enemies, were honoured with that appel- 
lation. See Cæſar de Bel. Gal. lib. v. 1 | ; 
* After the author had tranſcribed this appointment from the Magna Britannia and Mr. 
Locke's MS. he was furniſhed with a copy of the original ordination from the records of bp. 
_ . Wickham, in the cathedral of Wincheſter : which has enabled him to ſtate it more exactly 
and fully, and gives an authenticity and originality to this part of his work, which it would 


have otherwiſe wanted. He owes this to the polite and handſome communications of the 
preſent regiſter to the biſhop of Wincheſter, J. Ridding, eſq; | 
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innacles, 32 feet high, which makes the whole height 153 feet — 

This tower has thirteen handſome windows, with a variety of curious 
prominent ornaments, that give the whole an air of magnificence, 
hs to a delicate elegance, not to be equalled n the county, nor 
perha in the kingdom. The * 1 ig lions, ſphimtes, and other 

. are much defaced; and the figures, th t filled the niches 
round the tower, reported to have repreſented ſome of the primitive 
ſaints, with their cul de fours, are wholly deſtroyed ; probably at the 

iſſolution of monaſteries, under Henry VIII. or in the civil wars of 
Ingland, during the reign of Charles I. From the top of the tower 
is a moſt 3 3 K and deli ghtful proſpect of the rich — of Taunton 
Dean, of the gentlemen's 25 of the windings of the river, and of 
the country ſurrounded by the diſtant hills. The view takes in 
the pillar erected by the late earl of Chatham, at Burton Pynſent ; 
Glaſtonbury Tor; and Alfred's Tower, at Stourhend, built by the late 
Mr. Hoare. The tower is furniſhed with a muſical ring of fix bells of 
great weight, and chimes that play . Britons ſtrike home” every three 
hours. It was moſt probably erected by Henry VII. who, when he 
came to the crown, rebuilt many of the churches in Somerſetſhire, in 
the ſtyle of the florid gothic, in reward of the attachment of that 
county to the Lancaſtrian party, in the civil wars between Vork and 
Lancaſter. This tower is a conſpicuous example of that faſhion, as 
are the towers of Glouceſter cathedral, of a parochial church in Wells, 
and of the church of St. John, at Glaſtonbury *. 

The inſide of the church meaſures 98 feet by 86 feet in the wideſt 
part, and from the termination of that part to the altar 50 feet in 
length, contracting firſt into 56, and then into 17 feet, in breadth. 

The porch of the belfry, which forms the great entrance, is ſeparated 
by a wainſcot ſcreen of elegant fret-work, in wood and iron, between 
the doors and at the ends of which ariſe, on the infide, neat Corinthian 
pilaſters. The whole ſtructure makes a grand appearance. Its curious 
roof is ſupported by twenty-four pillars, in four rows, dividing it into 
five aiſles and a chancel. The body, or middle aiſle, with the chancel 
and two adjoining aiſles, appear to have been firſt erected : for the two 
outſide aiſles are in a different ſtyle of building; and the dates on ſeveral 


Warton's Obſervations on the Fairy Queen of Spenſer, vol. II. p. 193. 
4k monumental 


monumental nlanes, 3 in the middle part, are, much prior, to the fore- 
mentioned date, 1 508, on the porch. In the center ſtands the deſk 
and pulpit,” beautifully enriched with carved work: the manner in 
which the canopy is ſupported has a pleaſing effect. In the middle 
aiſle, on the pillars between the upper windows, are twelve niches, 
fix on a fide, richly ornamented; and underneath, in one of the pillars, 
is a niche of larger dimenſions. The former are ſuppoſed to have 
been occupied with images repreſenting the apoſtles, and the latter 
with thit of the patron. There are forty-four large windows to 
this church; on ſome of which are the remains of ancient painting 
on glaſs. It is adorned with a noble organ, built by ſubſcription, in 


1710; is neatly pewed, and the galleries are conſtructed to hold a 
war number of people. 


The records * of the pariſh e are Upon, in the north-eaſt. part, 
where there is a ſmall but neat veſtry room: for the apartment over 
the ſouth entrance or porch, called the Sanctum Sanctorum, has not, 
for time immemorial, been appropriated to any Ir weed or parochial 


* Among theſe tecords there is an old church book, on which are the following remarkable 
charges, and a curious inventory of the plate belonging to the church. 

July 1, 1688. Paid for ringing on the thankigiving day for the birth of the 
prince of Wales, 4 2 

12 Jan. 1689. Paid Hillard (the pariſh ſexton) for burying the church plate, 0 
whoſe weight and inſcriptions are as follows: 

One large filver flaggon, weighing 77 OZ. 5 p. having this inſcription : November the 
20th, 1639. The guifte of Mris. Grace Portman to the ere of Taunton . u to be 
uſed at the communion for ever.” 

Two ſilver flaggons guilt, one weighing forty-three ounces, 5 Apt. the other weighing 
44 0z. 10 dwts. having this inſcription on each: © Eccliz parochiali Stæ. Mariz Magdalenz 
de Taunton, ibi natus Guil. Smyth, S. T. P. coll. Wadhami, Oxon. nuper reer in 
ſacros ejus uſus donavit.”” | 
Two filver chalices gilt, one weighing 20 0z. 10 dwts. the — — weighing 20 02. 15 dwts. 
having this inſcription on each: Deo et ecclefiz ſacrum. Robertus Hill, Londinenſis, olim 
hujus parochiæ alumnus, dedit hunc calicem piæ emoriæ ergo. One dated October 4th, 
1630, the other October 25, 1639. 

The covers of the chalices have theſe letters, I H 8, on their tops, and weigh, one 8 0%. 
10 dwts. the other 9 02. 

The covers of the three flaggons 1 theſe letters, 1H 8, engrepen in a glory. > 

A ſilver falver, weighing 18 0z. 2 dwts. with this inſcription : 4 Chriſto et eccleſiæ ſacra. 
Burgus et villa de Taunton. Patinam hancce publico ſumptu obtulerunt hujuſce eccleſiz 
Teer in feſto paſcha, anno Domini, 1699.“ 7 

All theſe pieces of plate have a caſtle engraven on them, and the great flaggon hath a 
— de bes! in its bottom, between the _— - P. 1639. Mr. Locke's MS. 
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uſe. The encloſure on the north-weſt is uſed by the archdeacon of 


Taunton, when he keeps his courts. 

The other church, dedicated to St. James, though every way n 
to St. Mary Magdalen, is nevertheleſs a ſtrong, plain, ancient building, 
with a good ring of five bells. It is well pewed. Near the top of the 

tower, from whence alſo there is a fine proſpect of the river and 
country, are two niches filled with images, which have been called 
Adam and Eve; though, ſome ſuppoſe that they repreſent St. John 
and St. James; or perhaps St. Peter and St. Paul, to whom the priory, 
founded long before this church was built, was dedicated. It. is con- 

ceived, that it was erected ſometime in the 1 3th century®. © 
Of the difſenting meeting houſes or chapels, in this town, 5 


odldeſt and largeſt is that called, from the ſtreet in which it ſtands, 


Paul's Meeting. Its front is extenſive, reaching from north to ſouth 
62 feet. In it are three folding doors. This ſtructure bears ſome 
reſemblance, in the form of it, to a Roman capital T. The hori- 


Zontal line conſtitutes the body of the building, being, incluſive of 


the walls, 51 feet broad; and from nearly the middle of it projects 
a wing, almoſt behind the pulpit, 36 feet long and 21 feet wide, 
anſwering to the perpendicular ſtroke of a T. Before it is an area of 
122 feet wide, planted with-a row of lime trees. | 

The diſſenters, who muſt, it appears from the ſize of this * 
have been then very numerous, availed themſelves of the reſpite they 
enjoyed from an haraſſed and perſecuted ſtate, by the indulgence of 
Charles II. to raiſe this place of worſhip in 1672. The conveyance 

of the plot of ground, on which it ſtands, is dated May 10, 1672, 
24 Charles II. and, on a piece of wood towards the ſtreet, the figures 
1672 are carved : which circumſtances point out the commencement 
of the ſociety. Amidſt the confuſion and outrages which were the 
conſequences of the duke of Monmouth's feeble and vain efforts, the 
congregation was broken up ; and the ſeats, ſtairs, and galleries, being 
torn up, were converted into a bonfire. Sometime between 1675 and 
1677, a propoſal was made to turn the building into a workhouſe, 
and a veſtry was called for the purpoſe. A friend of the diſſenters | 


* Locke's MS. 
+ On the information of Mr. John 3 Bovet. 
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+ Biographia Britannica, vol. I. article Amory. 
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recommended it to the veſtry ; to. conſider of their deſign, When 
it was obſerved, that no perſon laid any claim to it, and that in its 


_ preſent ſtate it was of no uſe; he replied, © A claim may be laid to it 
upon a proper occaſion.” This ſtopt the proceedings. : 


This proper occaſion ſeemed to offer in a few years. Upon king 


% 


James's diſpenſation, the diſſenters reſumed ſpirit, and put their chapel 


in order again; and Mr. Warren and Mr. Hartford were choſen co- 


paſtors.. Soon after, a perſon of ſome note dying, Mr. Hartford pro- 
poſed his being interred in it; as that might effectually prevent the 
Duilding's being turned to another uſe. For he conceived, that more 
reverence would be paid to it as a repoſitory of the dead, than from its 
being looked upon as a conventicle of ſchiſmatics*. Many have been 
ſince interred in it, and behind the building lies a ſpacious burying- 


ground. 


The next place of worſhip, belonging to the proteſtant diſſenters, 
is that called the New Meeting, ſituated in Tancred- ſtreet. The 
dimenſions of this chapel, which is a neat, plain, and uniform building, 


are, excluſively of the walls, about 33 feet in front, and 49 feet 8 inches 
in depth. Before it is an area, planted with a row of lime trees, 28 feet 


deep. This ſtructure, as its name imports, was erected long ſince the 


former, early in the ſpring of 1732. It owed its origin to an attempt 
made by the friends of the late Dr. Amory, to fix him as an aſſiſtant 


to Mr. Batſon, their aged miniſter; which was oppoſed by him and 
the majority of the people. The freedom with which Mr. Amory 
avowed his ſentiments, that greatly deviated from the orthodox ſtandard, 


was, on the ſide of Mr. Batſon's friends, a ground of prejudice againſt 


him, and with others, who were diſpoſed to think liberally, a cauſe of 
attachment. But in this inſtance, as is frequently the caſe, other 


conſiderations, if they did not kindle religious zeal, blended their in- 
fluence with it. Mr. Batſon was not willing to relinquiſh any part 
of the falary+. The ſeparation, though it aroſe, at leaſt in part, from 
a trait of character we muſt cenſure, and, as it forms a part of a 
miniſter's character, particularly lament, gave occaſion for opening a 
place of worſhip, where a ſtrain of preaching, leading to exalted | 


On the information of Mr. Irwin. 


ſentiments 
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ſentiments of the divine benevolence, and devotions addreſſed ſolely to 
one object, the One God and Father of all, have met with the ſupport 


of, ing not a large, yet, an harmonious and reſpectable ſociety. 
The third ſtructure devoted to religion is the chapel of the Baprifts, 
in this town; which is a large, expenſive, and handſome building, 
erected in 1721. The dimenfions of it, incluſively of the walls, are 
54 feet by 49 feet. The roof is ſupported by two ſtrong and curious 
pillars of the Corinthian order. The pulpit and the ſtair-caſe are 
enriched with elegant carved work. The fronts of the galleries and 
| oy are made of Flemiſh oak; which gives to the whole a neat and 
andſome appearance. The feats are judiciouſly arranged, ſo as to 
make the acceſs to them perfectly eaſy, and to give every hearer a view 
of the preacher. It is remarkable for not having one double pew in 
it; which at once preſerves a beautiful uniformity, and ſecures the 
people from the unpleaſant and unbecoming fituation, to which double 
pews expoſe part of an auditory, that of ſtaring in each others faces, 
and fitting with their backs to the preacher. It is alſo exempted 
from the inconveniences of a practice which muſt often prove offenſive 
and dangerous; that of converting the temple of the living God into 
a burying-place: for only one family has been permitted to be interred 
in it. It is furniſhed with one large and handſome braſs chandelier, 
and two ſmall ones: and, for the communion, there is a complete and 
rich ſervice of plate, conſiſting of two plates for the bread, two flagons 
for the wine, and four cups with feet to ſerve it round to the com- 
municants ; the bequeſt of Mr. Samuel Noble, attorney at law, in 
1745; With a pair of candleſticks, with ſnuffers and diſh, the legacy 
of his mother, Mrs. Jane Noble, in 1777. Before this edifice is an 

area, 9 feet wide; and behind it a commodious burying-ground. 
This building was raiſed by the generous and ſole exertions of the 
ſociety, nearly on the ſpot where the old meeting-houſe ſtood. A 

ſociety of baptiſts exiſted, in this town, ſo far back as the year 1646. 

Some peculiar ſentiments and practices, with reſpec to the inſtitution 
of baptiſm, as the name denotes, diſtinguiſh this congregation from 
other proteſtant diſſenters. They apprehend that what is called 
infant- baptiſin has no foundation in the New Teſtament; becauſe there 
does not occur there any precept enjoining it, nor any example of the 
5 | : practice, 
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Practice, to give it a ſanction; conſequently that it is no inſtitution of 
Chriſt, _ It is alſo their opinion, that had the word Bar, expreſſing 
the initiatory ordii 


e of the chriſtian religion, been tranſlated, it 
muſt have been rendered to dip, or immerſe; they, therefore, in the ad- 


miniſtration of this ordinance, lay the whole body under water and raiſe 
it up again. In other points, this denomination of chriſtians formerly 


agreed with other proteſtant diſſenters, particularly in adopting the 


gloomy ſyſtem of Calviniſm, and the abſurd Notions of the trinitarian 
ſcheme. Though there were, originally, in this town, a body of 
them, who diſcarded the ſentiments of Calvin, concerning the power 
of human will, and were called Free-wlers ; who, being reduced to a 


few men and women, were united to the other ſociety of baptiſts, in 
1722. This ſociety, ſince that time, has aſſumed a liberal caſt: as 
knowledge and free enquiry have advanced, they have adopted ſenti- 


ments more conſonant to the benevolence, and more conſiſtent with 


the unity of the Divine Being, than were the doctrinal principles on 


which they were firſt formed into a church. Enlarged principles 


form their creed: on the unitarian plan of devotion, in which all 


prayers are addreſſed to One God and Father of all, in the name of 
Jeſus Chriſt, is their Ng conducted: and their communion is 


open to chriſtians who differ from them on the queſtions concerning 
the mode and ſubjects of baptiſm. 


Another place of worſhip, in this town, belongs to the Quakers ; 
ſituated towards the weſt end of Hunt's-court. Its dimenſions are 


54 feet by 27 feet. The ground was the gift of Mr. Robert Button, 
and the building was erected in 1693. With the galleries it will hold 
à great number of people, and is kept, according to the pleaſing taſte 
of that reſpectable body of chriſtians, very clean and neat ; but does 


not ſeem to have been ſubſtantially built. 

The- only ſtructure, devoted to religion, Ka C9 remains to be 
noticed, is the Octagon Chapel, built in 1778, ſituated in Middle- 
ſtreet, St. James s, and is under the direction of the Rev. John 
Weſley. It is a neat, building, 40 feet in diameter, conveniently 


pewed. Twelve handſome windows, ſix of which are circular, 
render it light and chearful. It is furniſhed with a curious time- 
| Piece, and accommodated with a good veſtry-room. Before it is 


a ſpacious 
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a ſpacious court, encloſed towards the ſtreet with a large iron gate 
and paliſades. 
The ſecond claſs of public buildings, viz. thoſe which kita been 


erected for the purpoſes of charity, are the Free-School, Alms- Houſes, 
the Pariſh Work- Houſes, and the Hoſpital. 


The firſt place, in our review of the ſtructures erected by private 

munificence to the public utility, muſt be given to the Free- Grammar- 
School ; both on account of the antiquity and the object of it, as it is 

conſecrated to literature." It is a large and ſtrong building, and ad- 
joining to it is a houſe for the maſter. It was founded by Richard 
Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, as appears by an authentic regiſter, kept 
in Corpus Chriſti College, Oxford. Above the entrance are the arms 
of that biſhop, viz. Azure; a pelican with wings diſcloſed, vulned, 
and feeding her young: and the arms of Hugh Oldham, biſhop of 
Exeter; Sable; a chevron, or, between three owls, proper; and in a 
chief, argent, three roſes, gules. 
- This ſchool was cadowed by William Walbee, who, in his laſt 
will, dated July 1553, and proved in the prerogative court, Feb. 1, 
1 554, gave four hundred marks to be laid out in lands. By a deed 
dated June 12, in the ſame year, William Pool, of Colyford, eſq; granted 
all thoſe meſſuages, cottages, lands, tenements, and hereditaments, 
commonly called Coffins, Hays, and Caſtle, in the pariſh of Hawk- 
church, in the county of Dorſet, to Sir John Portman, knight, lord 
chief juſtice of England, Henry Portman, eſq; Thomas White, clerk, 
L. L. D. (who was elected Sept. 11, 1553, and reſigned 1573,) war- 
den of New College, in Oxford; Robert Marwent, S. T. P. clerk, 
preſident “* of Corpus Chriſti College, in Oxford; Edward Fryar, 
Henry Bayley, William Hill, and Robert Hill, of Taunton, gentlemen, 
as truſtees in truſt, to the ſole uſe of a ſchool-maſter, living within the 
free- ſchool of Taunton, to be named by the warden of New College, 
in Oxford, and his ſucceſſors, for ever f. 
Of the alms-houſes, i in Taunton, only two of them are, at preſent, 


endowed. Of theſe the largeſt is that founded by Robert Gray, eſq; 


* He was the ſecond preſident, FED Nov. 26, 1537, died Aug. 25, 1558, and was buried 
ni the college chapel, near John Clay mond, his predeceſſor. Locke's MS. 
+ Locke's MS, | 
| F and 
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and ſituated at Eaſt-gate. It is in length 130 feet, having, beſides the 
chapel and ſchool-room, ſeventeen ſeparate apartments, with a ſmall 
garden belonging to each. On the front of this houſe are two coats 
of arms; one of the founder, viz. Barry of fix pieces, argent and azure; 
on a dend, gules, three annulets, or. The other of the merchant- 
taylor's company, in London, of which he was a member. 

The following inſeription, on a ſtone in the front of the building, 

records the commencement of this charitable 8 and the 
general deſign of the founder. 
„ Laus Deo. This charitable work is founded by Robert Grave, 
& of the cittie of London, eſquier, borne in this towne, in the houſe 
e adjoyning hereunto, who in his life time doth erect it for tenn 
* poore, aged ſyngle women ; and for their competent livelihood, and 
&« daylie prayers in the fame, provided ſufficient maintenance for the 
* fine. 1635. 

The nature of this maintenance, and the extent to which the 
charity was afterwards carried, are repreſented on a tablet ſet up in 
the church in the year 1751. It relates, that Robert Gray, of Lon- 
don, merchant, gave to the pariſh of Taunton St. Mary Magdalen, 
an alms-houſe for fix poor men and a reader, and ten poor wemen, 
with an houſe, orchard, and garden adjoining to the faid alms-houſe: 
and alſo 2000l. to be laid out in land fee-ſimple, the profits thereof 
to be paid to the poor perſons by 8s. to each perſon the firſt monday 
monthly, and a gown every three years; and alſo enjoined the faid 
reader* to teach ten poor children to read and write. 

Mr. Gray, in his own life-time, beſides having purchaſed the 
ground for his alms-houſe, and erected the chapel and the apartments 
for the women and the reader, had alſo named his truſtees ; but as he 
died before his will was perfected and executors appointed, the heir 
at law took to his eſtate: this led Mr. Robert Moggridge, at that 
time mayor of Taunton, to make an application to chancery, to have 
that part of Mr. Gray's will, which related to the finiſhing and 
endowment of his alms-houſe, in this town, carried into full effect. 
Accordingly (as the merchant-taylors company, to whom Mr. Gray 


* Who, in the decree of chancery, is tiled chaplain or ſchoolmaſter. 


left 


r 
"> 
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left the government of his inſtitution, on account of the diſtance, 
and becauſe no emolument was to be allowed for the trouble of 
the direction, declined the truſt) this alms-houſe was ſettled, by the 
authority of Edward, lord Lyttelton, and by a decree of chancery, 
on perſons reſiding in Taunton, in truſt, to the uſes of the will. TO 
them was paid the 2000]. for the purpoſe of purchaſing lands; the 
neat rent of which, and, in the mean time, the intereſt of the monies, 
were wholly to be applied to the ſupport of the foundation. The 

number of truſtees is twenty; who, from the produce of the monies, 
partly laid out on lands, and partly inveſted on government and other 

_ ſecurities, fulfil the will of the donor as far as relates to the ſupport 
of the houſe, the payment of the penſions, and teaching the children 
to read. When by death the number of truſtees is reduced to eight, 


thoſe eight ſurviving truſtees are empowered. and enjoined to elect 
twelve others *. | 1 


In 1735, a charitable commiſſion, which was obtained for makin 
enquiries into the management of this and other charities, in the 
county of Somerſet, brought on, againſt Mr. Gray's truſtees, a ſuit in 
chancery, which expended 200l. of their fund. The loſs that the 
original ſtock thus incurred, was, to a great degree, made good by the 
generoſity of Mr. John Noble, merchant, at Briſtol, and Mr. John 
Coles, fuller, both natives of Taunton, and the laſt a refident in it : 


the former of whom endowed this charitable inſtitution with 100). 
the other with gol. BY 1 


*The above particulars were communicated by Mr. John Way, from a copy of the decree 
of chancery. Mr. Gray, it appears from a copy of his will, in Mr. Way's poſſeſſion, left 
2001. to the town of Beverley, in Vorkſhire, upon condition to pay to the town of Holden, in 
the ſame county, 61. yearly, for ever, to the relief of the poor of the ſame town, payable yearly 
at the fair holden in that town ; and that the town of Beverley ſhould give ſecurity to the town 
of Holden, for the performance of the yearly payments of the 61. for ever. He alſo bequeathed 
to the right worſhipful the company of merchant-taylors, in London, 1000l. that they ſhould 
for ever pay to 12 poor alms-women, living in the alms-houſe newly erected in or near Eaſt- 
Smithfield, in London, 8s. a-piece monthly, the firſt monday of every month ; and ſhould 

alſo give every third year, to every of theſe alms women, a good cloth gown, at the price of 
s. per yard at leaſt ; the ſame cloth to be of good ſad new colour, with a cognizance of filver 

& his arms as they then had. Among other legacies, Mr. Gray left to the merchant-taylors 

company, for a dinner on the day of his funeral, 40l. to his pariſhioners 200l. for a dinner, for 


them and their wives, on the day of his funeral; to his workfolks, viz. the calenders and cot- 
toners, 60l. for a dinner on the day of his funeral, for them and their wives; and to his other 
workmen 131. 6s. 8d. | I EPs 
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who mult be gentlemen reſident in Taunton, or within twelve miles 
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The other alms-houſe, which has a fund for its ſupport, is ſituated 


on the north fide of Hammet-ſtreet, and derives its name from its 


founder, Richard Huiſh, eſq; who was of the family of the Huiſhes 


of Doniford, in the county of Somerſet, and Sand, in the pariſh of 
Sidbury, in the county of Devon. It is a large, good heals The 
front of it is about gg feet in length, and has on it the following coat 
of arms, viz. Quarterly; firſt and fourth, argent; on a bend, fable, 


three fiſhes of the field: ſecond and third, argent; a feſs lozengy, fable. 
The creſt is an elephant's head argent, armed and crowned with a 
ducal coronet, or. FIRE | 

The building is laid out into a chapel and thirteen ſeparate rooms, 


for thirteen poor, needy, maimed, impotent, or aged men, who have 


been of honeſt fame and good report, eſpecially true working or 
labouring people, who have been brought up in ſome manual occu- 


pation, huſbandry, or daily labour. One of the moſt diſcreet of this 
number, who can write and read Englith, it is appointed by the will, 


ſhall be preſident or reader; and to him is aſſigned the upper chamber 
next to the ſtudy, a room appropriated for keeping the records, ac- 
compts, and other matters concerning the hoſpital. The penſion of 
the preſident 38. 48. and that of each of the other twelve 2s. 8d. per 


week, to be paid by a treaſurer, who is appointed to receive 102]. 


per annum, a ground-rent charged on houſes in Black- Friars, London. 


The ſurplus of this ground-rent, and the income of the large houſe 


adjoining to the alms-houfe, are aſſigned to the repairs of the building 
and the purchaſe of cloth, to be made up into gowns or coats: that 
for the preſident to Be made of three yards of broad lion tawny cloth, 


of London meaſure, at 8s. per yard, lined with black cotton or other 


light ſtuff, at the price in the whole of gs. for the ſaid lining; and the 
gowns of the other twelve to be made of the ſame cloth, at 6s. 8d. per 
yard, lined as aforeſaid. DF 

The direction of this inſtitution is inveſted in twenty-two governors*, 


of 


* The firſt governors, appointed by Mr. Huiſh's will, were Sir Henry Portman, of Orchard, . 
bart. Sir George Speke, of Whitelackington, knt. Sir Nicholas Halſwell, of Halſwell, Ent. 
John Poulett, of George-Hinton, eſq; John Mallet, of Enmore, eſq; Edward Rogers, of 
Cannington, eſq; Sir Bartholomew Michel, knt. Sir George Farewell, of Hill-Biſhops, 8 

| | | Jo 1 
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of it. When that number is reduced, by death, to ſixteen, the ſur- 
vivors, it is appointed, ſhall elect others in their room. The power 
of electing perſons into the houſe, and of diſcharging them from it, 
lieth with any nine governors, acting with the advice of the vicar. 
The will of the donor directs, that the miniſter ſhall, on the firſt 
ſunday in every quarter, examine, in the church, the ſeveral perſons 
admitted, with regard to their progreſs in the divine life; in order, 
with the concurrence of eight governors, -to expe] the profane and 
unteachable. For which office he is to receive 6s. 8d. and the clerk 
18. per quarter. 3 35 

The like examination 1s alſo required previouſly to the. admiſſion of 
any penſioner, who is at the ſame time openly to promiſe obedience 
to the preſident. The election of poor men is limited, beſides the 
qualifications before ſtated, to ſuch as are unmarried, of full threeſcore 
years of age, incapable of procuring a livelihood by any trade or 
labour, not having a certainty of 50s. per year, having lived full ſeven 
years in either of the pariſhes of St. Mary Magdalen or St. James, 
Taunton; free from any infectious diſeaſe, leproſy, venereal diſtemper, 
or lunacy; and who have not been convicted of any notorious crime. 
And if at any time there ſhould not be found, in thoſe pariſhes, per- 
ſons ſtrictly qualified according to theſe limitations, then the election 
to be made out of the neighbouring pariſhes of Kingſton, Trull, 
Wilton, Staplegrove, and Hill-Biſhops, of poor old men ſo qualified. 
In any calc, a preference, it is enjoined, ſhould be given to any of the 


John Fraunceis, of Combflory, eſq; Richard Warr, of Heſtercombe, eſq; Thomas Warr, of 
Taunton, eſq; John Simms, of Poundisford, eſq; John Coles, of Barton, eſq; Alexander Brett, 
of Taunton, eſq; Humphrey Windome, of Wiveliicomb, eſq; Thomas Brererton, of Y ard, eſq; 
George Doddington, of Doddington, eſq; Robert Cuffe, of Creech, eſq; James Clarke, of 
Norton-Fitzwarren, eſq; Rowland Huith, of Sand, Devon, eſq; Robert Hill, of Holway-Lane, 
near Taunton, gent. and Roger Prowſe, of Taunton, gent. The will directed, that nearly as 
could be the number of ſixteen governors ſhould be always kept up, to be choſen for ever out 
of the families, or of the heirs of the preceding gentlemen, bene thirty years old at leaſt ; 
or in default of any of theſe houſes, then the choice to be made of ſome gentlemen's houſes; 
within ten miles of Taunton, not being any of the deviſces for the time being. If any doubt 
or queſtion ſhould ariſe, upon any clauſe or article of the will, the determination on it is left 
with the majority of the governors, or at leaſt eight of them; or, if they cannot agree, with 
the vicar or chief miniſter of St. Mary Magdalen, Taunton ; or, in default of his determina- - 
tion, with the biſhop of Bath and Wells, whoſe deciſion ſhould be binding; or, if he declines - 

giving his opinion, the appeal is to be made te the lord chancellor. . | 
| kindred. 
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kindred of the donor, born within the counties of Somerſet and Devon, 
and fallen into want. The election is to be made openly in the 
church of St. Mary Magdalen, by at leaſt nine governors, with the 
vicar; to be ſigned by all; regiſtered by the preſident ; and a copy 
of this regiſter, ſpecifying, from time to time, the names, ages, 
elections, removals, and deaths, of the penſioners, to be given tv the 
conſtables, and two of the chief officers of the town, and to the vicar, 
to be depoſited with the records of the town and pariſh. The regu- 
lations of the donor's will, with reſpe& to the government of his 
hoſpital, are ſtrict; forbidding the penſioners, under the penalty of 
an expulſion, to Labour or lodge, in their apartment, any woman, 
child, or other perſon whatever ; to carry on any noiſome or offenſive 
trade, or victualling or felling of beer; or to play at cards, dice, or any 
unlawful game; or to haunt any alehouſe or ſuſpected place: and 
enjoining on them a peaceable, forbearing deportment towards one 
another; requiring an attendance, in their livery gowns, at common 
prayers and ſermons, if there be any, morning and evening, every 
ſunday, wedneſday, and friday, and holidays, at St. Mary Magdalen, 
fitting and kneeling in ſome place, appointed by the churchwardens, 
near the donor's grave, under the penalty of forfeiting, in default of 
ſuch attendance, unleſs through fckned; or juſt cauſe to be allowed 
by the vicar, 6d. out of his weekly wages for every offence, to be paid 
to the clerk of the pariſh ; and enacting, on the days when they are 
not bound to attend at the church of St. Mary Magdalen, prayers in 
the hoſpital, with the reading of two chapters in the bible by the 
preſident, at a convenient time, every morning and evening. 
Mr. Huiſh, before the date of his will, Jan. 30, 1615, had began to 
build and had finiſhed his alms-houſe: by this deed he appointed the 
governors, eſtabliſhed the rules, and provided for the ſupport of his 


charitable inſtitution. Soon after this he died. His benevolent "4 5 


ſign, however, took effect, and continued in force till the dreadful 

which laid waſte the metropolis in the year 1666, deſtroyed the xa 
miſes on which the income of the hoſpital was raiſed ; and no profit 
accrued for the ſupport of the charity. In the year 1672, an inqui- 
fition into the ſtate of it was taken, at Clifford's Inn, on Dec. 11. 
The ſituation, boundaries, and abuttals of the premiſes were aſcertained, 


ad 


— 
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and were again veſted, by a decree of chancery, i in truſtees, according 
to the direction of the will. In little more than ſixty years the in- 
ſtitution was again ſuffered to run into decay. The perſon, to whom 
the lands belonging to it were leaſed, was permitted to neglect mw 
premiſes and the payment of the rents, ſo that the number of the 
ſioners was reduced to three, and their pay leſſened from 28. 8d. "_ 
28. 6d. per week; beſides that the pariſh of St. Mary Magdalen had 
expended 80l. and St. James, 40l. in ſupport of the hoſpital. This 
ſituation of the charity being diſcovered by a charitable commiſſion 
in 1735, a decree of chancery, dated June 1, that year, appointed that 
the number of the governors ſhould be filled up, incluſive of five per- 
ſons reſiding in or near London, and the original endowment re- 
eſtabliſhed ; and empowered the governors to allow their agent, in 
London, inſtead of 408. yearly appointed for his trouble by Mr. Huiſh's 
will, 1s. out of every 208. clear money he ſhould pay unto theme. 
Oppoſite the weſt end of St. Mary Magdalen, there very lately 
ſtood another alms-houſe, conſiſting of eighteen ſeparate rooms. It 
was founded by Dorothy Henley, in 1637 ; but has, for many years 
at leaſt, been deſtitute of any funds, either for the maintenance of its 
inhabitants or the repairs of the building. It is ſuppoſed to have been 
originally endowed ; and, on the teſtimony of ſome very aged per- 
ſons, it is ſaid, that two eſtates, one in Bithops Hull, and the other in 
Aſh Priors, called late Henley's, were ſettled on it. There was lately 
a woman, upwards of eighty, who, when a child about twelve years of 
age, was a conſtant attendant upon an old man, her great-uncle, named 
John Matthews, and a reſident in the houſe, that remembered having 
herſelf received, with other inhabitants of it, 1s. 6d. each, every 


| * Beſides the endowment of this hoſpital, Mr. Huiſh left, from his eſtates in Black-Friars, 
100l. yearly towards the maintenance of five of the name of Huiſh, neareſt in blood; in de- 
fault of ſuch, then thoſe of his name and kindred ; in default of theſe, then thoſe of his kin- 
| dred ; and in default of ſuch alſo, then again others born in the county of Somerſet, who 4 * 
learat their grammar; to be ſcholars at one of the univerſities of Oxford or Cambridge; 
each zol. to be ſtudents there; provided that they proceed within two years to the ſtudy of 
divinity, and to be enjoyed till they became bachelors in divinity, or fellows of houſes, ſo 
that the benefit of the houſe ſhould be treble to his exhibition; or ſhould marry, or be promoted 
to a beneſice. 
The above betteln concerning Mr. Huiſh's foundation and will, are taken from Mr. 


Locke's MS. and from copies of the will and of the decree in chancery, communicated by 
Me. John Badcock. | 


ſaturday 
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ſaturday morning, paid by a perſon Who uſually wore a ld bined 
waiſtcoat. The arms on the front *, though much defaced, were the 
ſame with thoſe on the two farm houſes +: But the inſcription on 
a ſtone adjoining to the arms gave no countenance to the ſuppoſition 
of its having been originally endowed, whatever benefactions ſome 
benevolent perſons may, at any time, have beſtowed on the reſidents 
in it. Time had for many years rendered this inſcription illegible ; 
but from a record of a copy of it, taken on May 7, 1694, by Mr. 
Samuel Dell, we are enabled to give it to the public. It ran thus : 
« Mrs. Dorothy Henley, of this town, widow, did, in her life-time, 
_ * at her own proper coſt and charges, erect and build theſe 18 alms- 
* houſes, to remain in perpetuity, to and for the uſe of ſuch poor 
« people of the borough and pariſtvot Taunton Magdalen, as ſhall be 

« placed in the ſame, from time to time, for ever hereafter, by Robert 

* Henley, eſq; and his heirs. Anno Domini, 16491.“ | 
The apartments for a Humber of years had been occupied by pau- 
pers, placed in them by the overſeers of the pariſh. The buildings, 
through the want of a fund appropriated to their repair, were in a 
ruinous ſtate; and, through the naſtineſs and number of its inhabitants, 
the houſe was become a public nuiſance; peculiarly offenſive from its 
ſituation near the center of the town, and in the great path to the 
- church. It had therefore, years before, been in contemplation to pull 
down this houſe, but without effect, till in Auguſt, 1787. Whenit 
appeared, at a public veſtry, on an eſtimate delivered in on the oaths 
of two builders, that the neceſſary repairs would require 1ool. . On 
the credit of the vote of the veſtry engaging to pay him that ſum, Sir 
Benjamin Hammet, the repreſentative of the town, purchaſed and 
fitted up, at his own expence, for the uſe of the pariſh, in the room 
of Temes” 8 IE, more commodious tenements, to receive a 


* There are no l of the Henley family 3 in this houſe : but there is an inſcription on 
a flat ſtone near the font, in St. Mary Magdalen's church, of which the following is a copy 
Under this ſtone lyeth entombed the body of John Henley, gent. and citizen of London. 
whoſe grandfather ſuffered for religion in queen Mary's days, and he hath left behind him 
Mrs. Eliz. Henley, his ſecond wife: deceaſed 6th of Auguſt, Ann. Dom. 1622.“ Locke's MS. 

+ Locke's MS. 

+ Communicated by Mr. John Way, from an account of the charities ks to the 
poor of Taunton, copied from an ancient replies, marked 0 on the back Taunton St. Mary 
: Magdalene, my” 5 | 
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; 1 Heater number of poor, in Holway- lane, FEaſt-ſtreech, on a dt ore al FVV 
+ + healthy and more remote from pm ce to bear the * ol I | 
b <q Henley” s alms-houſe.” © r | 
x There is another alms- houſe, ded of that Suhded by! Mr. Ges, „ ; jv A; 75 8 
1 conſiſting « of fourteen ſeparate rooms. This is not at preſent endowed?” Ig 


and it is uncertain by whom it Was originally founded. If a tradition 7 
preſeryed among ſome old people merit credit, it was the gift of Mrs. {i Fi I 
3 Grace Portman, of Orchard Portman; who left an eſtate in G | 
to ſupport it. In the civil wars of Charles I. as it adjoined to Baſt. . | 
gate, it ſuffered much; and great part of it was burnt by lord Goring. 

It was afterwards rebuilt wA one * from whom! it Was called Pope's 8 3k 
alms-houſe#. _ „„ 1 
In Little-Magdalen- lane there is a range of ſmall tenements, of ” 1 
which no more is known, than what is found in an ancient pariſh book. 
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DOn the firſt page of which is the following order; viz. It was ordered 550 
„ by an act of veſtry, held in the pariſh church of Taunton St. Mary 8 


1 Magdalen, on Eafter-monday, 1677, that a liſt of the public charities, T 
-- given to the poor of Taunte be Shes. into a book, to be kept for 
the purpoſe in the pariſh cheſt, amongſt the records of the pariſh: in 
which book is a memorandum, * That ſeventeen houſes in Little- 
{ {© Ma gdalen-lane, and two in Saint Paul's-ſtreet, have been ſtanding 
time out of mind, and have been conſtantly repaired by the feoffees 
of the town TC and that the conſtables of the borough have 
always had the placing and diſplacing the poor there.” 
Aniongſt the ſtructures devoted to the relief and accommodation of 
the indigent muſt be. reckoned the two work-houſes ; one near St. 
4 Mary Magdalen 8 church, built at the expence of the parith ; the 
bdther in Eaſt- ſtreech, part of which is * ancient, and in which a 
* 1 rge number of poor La ä 
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. £ © From an old book kept in this houſe are copied the following receipts, TE a view to Ks 5 
promote an enquiry into the preſent-ſtate of thoie charities. They are all dated the ſame | 25 * 
2323 year 


& 1667. Received, of Mr. William 3 the ſum of 41. 118. which was a legacy given by | 
5 Eſq; Grabham, deceaſed, for the uſe of the pariſh of St. James, and is diſtributed according 
to his will. In 1678 this intereſt was increaſed to five pounds per annum. 1980 
Received of Mr. Thomas Godſall, the ſum. of twenty ſhillings, given by will to the poor of | 1 
ol paryh of St. hunk by Kr. F lorence N N and 1 is diſti ibuted according to t 8 
ame. TI 
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4 An infirmary. The ſecond 


chief corner-ſtone of a general hoſpital, for the 


1 a thi Ee edifice; which 4 charity for its « objed, is WR pital, 


chi the moſt] capital of its kind in the county of wg It 
tees on a delightful eminence, at a proper diftance from the town, 
-Y * in the! "Ht of a large plot of garden ground Yank. open, pn every 
© tle; the healthy air of the ſurrounding country. It ista fquare 
* thy - "building, extending 90 feet on a ſide, and haying ſemi- cirqular en- 
rahEes, That lead to a ſuit of rooms, a bd meet in a circular, open court, 
| the-center, 13 feet in diameter. The ground floor. is divided into 
Arious- apartments, D o any houſe, or peculiarly neceſſary for 
d third ſtories conſiſt of wards for the 
fi * and of other rooms and chambers, Which the nature of the 
building requires; ſo as to form, on the whole, a large and very com- 
modious hoſpital ; and contrived to admit, through every part, a free 
circulation of freſh air. 

The foundation-corner-ſtone of this building was laid by lord North, 
attended by ſeveral noblemen, and a numerous company of the gentry 
and clergy of the neighbourhood; and the reſp pectabJe in 1 of | 
the town, on Michaelmas-day, 177% 4 
tion was laid in the ſtone: 

On the day of the feaſt of Saint Mig n nd 

« year of our Lord Chriſt, MDCCLEXX1, this: ſtone Wa laid. the 
; lief of the ſick 
* poor. The Lord giveth 1 medicine to heal their ffckneſs.” Stowey 


* and Jones, architects. 2 5 f 
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ſtone laid. With great and pleaſing xpec ation Was the ſt ructure ſeen 
to riſe. And in the year 1774 wag the building covered ij. Here 
the pen muſt ſtop ; it can ca ; 
to which the fruQure was de 
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Received of Widow Hooper,.two pounds and ten hillingss#cing a gift to the 7 or 4 the 
b of St. James, by Mr. Warman, deceaſed, and is diſpoſed of according to the intent of | 
is Will. 
Received of Sir William Portman, knt. and bart. his yearly gift of two pounds and five | 
| gy 322 ; 
Received of Sir jh Ware, . his yearly gift to e poor, ane pond... 
Received of Mr. Farewell, his yearlyigift to the poor, 8 ſhillings. 
Recewed of John Ylape, gent. 51. 158. for the of on 
1 8 22 k, deceaſed, towards the relief of the 1 
11 Re the rent of the pariſh meatiow, : II. 101. Locke a 
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that its apartments were finiſhed, and that its doors were opened 951 0 5 
afford relief to pain and fickneſs. But for many years has it now 
ſtood a monument of what the humanity of the county once felt: of |.) 91 
what its charity once planned. Some fatal incident has blaſted the al 
hopes of the afflicted. It was formed, perhaps, on too large a ſcale; 15 25 
the expences of which have exhauſted even the liberal reſourees and 18 
active ſpirit, with which the undertaking commenced: the coft'ane | Ia 
time beſtowed in rearing ſo large a building, protracting the operation 195 | 
of the defign, in the actual relief of the afflicted, has permitted the Ny 4 4 
ardor of ſome to cool; and the undue proportion of expence, which 
has been ſuffered to fall on a few gentlemen, may have damped the 
zeal of its moſt active friends, and changed it into diſguſt. In a courſe * 
of years, many, who firſt entered into the deſign with warmth and 
generoſity, have died; but as many of its firſt patrons ſtill ſurvive, , 
benevolence would hope that it is not too late to correct paſt errors. 
The greateſt part of the expence has ben already incurred and diſ= 
charged. No great exertions are neceſſary to do juſtice to thoſe, who + .. - 
have borne too unequal a ſhare therein, to cancel the remaining debt, r 
and to open one ward at leaſt for the reception of patients. Every 
year's neglect now tends to throw into a ſtate of ruin an edifice, whick 
was erected for the ſervice of humanity. It is too elevated not to 
attract notice: but while it draws on it the eye of every traveller, its 
ſituation ſpeaks a language which impeaches the wiſdom, juſtice, and 
humanity of the county. The reflection, though general, will not 
lie ſo large, but every traveller, who has learned the names of the 
A one! in the ee * p it to _ individuale. 


* As chere are many charitable 33 not ad with as buildings above acſeribed, 
it may be proper to exhihjit a diſtin& detail of them here. 


The moſt ancient of theſe is that of Simon Saunders, of Taunton, gent. who, by his 1 
laſt will, bearin 8 date April 21, in the 33d year of queen Elizabeth, and in the year of ut 
Lord 1591, left“ one hundred pounds, to be employed in ſuch ſort, that the yearly profit 
ariſing from the ſame ſhould be annually laid out in woollen cloth, and the ſame be diſ@= 7 
* poſed and delivered to certain poor inhabitants of the W of Taunton. Magdalene, r 
the time being, upon the 17th day of November, for ever.“ After his deceaſe, his brother, 
Mr. Chriſtopher Saunders, with 8ol. of this ſum, purchaſed of John Towlſe, of Stockland, 
gent. a burgage, meſſuage, or tenement, with all its appurtenances, in the borough f 
Taunton, bounded on the north by the land of Sir Hugh Portman, on the ſouth by the 
W on the weſt by 2 Guildhall of the borough, and on the eaſt by a little ſtreet, called | 


Ga «+ * Shamble- | 


— — 
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But the Writer will: -perhaps be thought to have forgotten * taſk ; 
Wide is not to declaim, but narrate. The object is important, and 
hue his feelings: this muſt be his apology. He. will now return 
. and proſecute his account of, the public buildings in Taunton. 
The next claſs includes thoſe which are employed for the purpoſes of 
kalle and civil government. The principal of theſe, both for mag- 


r the town, though ſituated in the pariſh of Biſhops Hull. 

The original foundation of this ancient caſtle, as has been ſaid 
before, Was laid by king Ina. The — owes its erection and 
| repairs 


22>, Fore-ſtreet. He afterwards beſtowed the ſum of 331. in redemption of one leaſe of the ſaid 
8 NN and in converting them into and building three ranks of ſhambles, which came to 
Fg. e called The New Shambles,”” and made twelve ſtandings for butchers, containing in 


length zog feet, and in breadth zo feet. Further to effect the good purpoſes of his brother's 
mill, this Mr, Chriſtopher Saunders, by a deed dated Dec. 3o, in the 41ſt year of queen 


2 © of ſeyenitruſtees'; that the yearl y neat produce, aſter the deduction of ordinary repairs, and 
FOE 68. 8d. ſhould-be applied to the purchaſe of woollen cloth, to be made into Waiſtcoats and 
2 , _ Rockings, and to be diſtributed yearly on the 17th of Nove nher, or within three days before 
andi after, to the poor people of the boro! agh of Taunton. The fame deed empowered and 
7 a directed the ſurviving truſtees, when any four were dead, to nominate and ele& ſeven other 
08 enz, « of the beſt or better ſort of the inhabitants of the borough of Taunton Maga 
8 alen, to be ſubſtituted in the place of the former truſtees. The 6s. 8d. mentioned to be 


deducted from the yearly rent of theſe inveſted ſhambles, was directed to be applied to diſ- 
charge any expences a feoffee might iacur, by the purch ife and difribution of the woollen 
cloth. The deed likewite allowed and appointed a deduction of 208. and of that ſum only, 
for the expences of à new feoffment“. 

The act of parliament for erecting a market-houſe, and bolding a market, paſſed in 1769, 
eee. the truſtees under that act to purchaſe all the intereſt, Sc. in the lands and erections 
on the ground, where the market- houſe was to be built. In purſuance of fuch powers, the 
fame truſtees bought of the {urviving* truſtees. of Saunders“ charity the ſaid three ranks of 
ſhambles, &c. for zol. For many years they had been unoccupied, becauſe an idea prevailed 
that perſons could purchaſe! proviſions much cheaper at the outer and moveable ſtandings, than 
Fe thoſe, of Saunders charity; and .conſequently little or no advantage accrued from them+. 

Though Saunders” bene faction is the earlieſt donation now on record, yet it appears that 

|; various houſes and lands muſt have been deviſed before that period: and, after a great ſickneſs 
called the Plague, different houſes and lands having lain unoccupied, ſome gentlemen of the 
ton had ſeized them for a future heir: after they had been kept a long time, with this 

view, no claimant appearing, theneatrentswere applied to the relief of the poor. At length, 


June 9, 1610, a bill in chancery was preferred, by Mr. Thomas Fiſher and others, of Taun- 


ton, againſt Alexander Hill, the treaſurer, to account for the rents and profits. It tated, that 
divers meſſuages, lands, and tenements, ſituated in Taunton St. Mary Magdalen and St. 

rom the truſt-deed of April 8, 17359 communicated by Mr. Noble. 

+ On the information of ww Norris, | 

| g James, 


nitude and uſe, is the Aſſize-Hall, which forms part of the caſtle, 


Shamble-lane, which exthalied from the Cornhill (now called the 3 to che ſouth ſide of 


Elizabeth, and in the year of Chriſt 1599, conveyed thoſe ranks of ſhambles into the hands 
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repairs 3 different biſhops of Wincheſter... The acceſs. to it is 5 b 
through an open court, where the dead in time of war were buried, _ 
called Caſtle-green, which at preſent lies in common. It was formerly = 1 
encloſed with gates: that on the weſt was deſtroyed ſome years ago : 
but that on the eaſt, called the Porter's Lodge, is now ſtanding ; and, 
although great part is in ruins, yet the arches are very ſtrong, and the 1 | 
grooves, in which the port-cullis was let down, are quite perfect. Part 
of the ſouth wall has bern _ taken thank to News a paflage te by the” 
free-ſchool.. . . 
In ae en, adjdiithg 5 che — 4 is a dwelling houſe, i in the - 
front of which is a ſtone, with a coat of arms, and a mitre over it. The 
BA 115 n arms 


James, i in the calanty: of Somerſet, and in the pariſhes of St. Mary Ottery and Upottery, „ ; * 
the county of Devon, had then been, time out of mind, called Town Lands, and belonged 5 
to the town of Taunton, by virtue of feoffments made of thoſe lands to certain perſons called 
feoffees, who applied the profits to the uſes of the borough only. Some neighbouring gen- 
tlemen objecting hereto were deſirous of becoming feoffees; but were refuſed by the townſmen, 
who reſolved not to permit any'others to be joined with them. After a full hearing it was 
decreed, OR. 24, 1611, that the former feoffments ſhould be called in, and that a new feof 
ment ſhould be made before Chriſtmas-day then next following k. 
The new. feoffment inveſted. theſe lands in fix gentlemen living out of the; town, 3 in 
ſixteen townſmen; and empowered each claſs, to fill up, by their own nomination, any 
vacancies in-either occaſioned by death. It: directed that, every year, when the account of 
the iſſues and profits of the lands belonging to the town ſhould be given in, the gentlemen 
feoffees ſhould have fourteen days warning thereof, chat they might be preſent : at the taking 5 
of the account, if they would. 

And as no particular uſes, in many of the 4 50 506. did appear; and the court did not 
allow that any of the profits of the {aid lands ſhould be employed to maintain paſtimes, feaſting 
of gentlemen, or law-cauſes, neither for any other employment, to eaſe the townſmen's 

purſes, nor to diſcharge them from contributions to the poor, nor to give relief to maimed 
ſoldiers, who are to be provided for; by the ſtatute ;- but that all the iſſues and profits of the ; 
ſaid lands ſhould he employed to the uſccof the poor of the {aid town :_  . 5 
The decree therefore ordered, that zhree farts of all the yearly iſſues, fines, and profits of Febe -. _ 
ſaid lands ſhould be wholly employed to the poor of the town and borough of T aunton, and that - 23 | | -. 
the ſame ſhould be divided and oh ona by the conſtables of the town, for the time being, „„ 
they giving yearly an account thereof to the Seoffees 3 ; and that à fourth part of the iſſues, fines, | 7 
and profits of the ſaid lands fhould be emp. eyed 70 other good and charitable uſes, as poor maids i 
marriages, lending it to poor tradeſinen upon fecurity for the payment theregf again, and ſuch like, . _ | - 
as the feoffees ſhould think fit ; and no other, unleſs it be for the defence of the title of the fade 3 
lands, or any other ſuit which might hereafter ariſe upon the neglect of this order and decree : - | | 1 
and zol. per annum is decreed to be paid for ever to the prese 3 & the purchaſers oft he - , . "= 
Feaoryt, in reference of a farm chat had been lately e 2 e W of St. ar 7 | 


& Locke” 8 MS. — = SEW: 3 93 "I # ? | 7 | | : 

+ From an account of the charlidis . to hey poor of Cs; in an . * in the Eviflady of | 8 . I 

Mr. Wm, Browne, one of the churchwardens of Taunton. St. Mary Magdalen, marked on the back | Dugg | 'Y 
« Taunton St. Mary Magdalen, 1671. A Regiſter Book.” — Communicated ab * Noble: ; | 

| Magdalen ; 4 Ty 
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arms are a croſs charged with five roſes ; and underneathy i in old gothic 
characters, is this date, 1498. In paſſing i to the principal gate, the 
Path was over themote, where the draw-bridge formerly ſtood. This 
mote was 25 feet wide, and 12 feet deep: it ſurrounded the caſtle on 
the ſouth front, and eaſt and weſt ends; » A x branch of the river Tone 
5 encloſing it on the north. | £7» 

I be remains of the ancient caſtle were ei g of notice. The old 
: building, heing 195 feet in front, had a circular tower at each end; of 
which one only is now remaining. The other, with the eaſt end, has 
been long ſince deſtroyed, and a large houſe built in its room, that 
has been for many yeurs..4 boarding ſchool for young ladies. The 


V weſt 


Magdalen: ney it was decreed, that the purchaſers of the ſaid heey ſnould make ſach 
aſſurance, for the perpetual continuance of the ſaid zol. per annum, as by learned counſel 
ſhould be deviſed, and required by the preacher or any of his ſucceſfors#, 
Kew following is a ſtate of the eie and diſburſements from the feoffee lands i in the 
year 1614. 
1 TY : The particular rents of the lands belonging to the borough of Taunton, received and paid 
| "RE 5 by Hugh Pitcher, this year 1614. George Hill, gent. and Thomas Chicke, conſtables. 
| | ELD Imprimis, The rent of the houſes in High-ſtreet, per annum, — 8 
= ; Item, The rent of the houles in Fore- ſtreet, per annum, 

Item, The rent of the houſes in Eaſt- ſtreet, per annum, | 
Item, The rent of the houſes in North- ſtreet, per annum, — | 
Item, The rent of the lands in Upottery and St. Mary Ottery, per annum, II 12 

Item, The rent of the houſes in Nurton, per annum, — 
Item, The rent of the ſtandings under the Guildhall, per annum, — 9 o 

Item, The rent of the houſe in Pole-ſtreet, per annum, 


Iv 
— 
a 
o 0$000 800+ 0>+ 


| Item, The rent of the cheſt at the Guildhall ſtairs head, per annum, — 0 : 
wy | Item, 'The rent of a garden at Pole's Bridge, per annum, — 0 1 
* Item, Received of John Bennet what was a defective rent laſt year, — 0 9 
5 Item, Received by the conſtables of Edward Cox for the erneſt of a houſe, late 
| Adam Withers, | 0 1 
Total received, £55 5 © 
The amount of the 8 including £2 : oo: o to the bailiffs 
| for gathering the rent, 153 OE Fi 
BE | Item, They crave allowance of defective rents, viz. of John Bennet, 13 o 
| ; Item, For the defective rent of Oſmond Pitcher oO 10 © 
Item, For the defective rent of William Edwey, a — 3% © 
Item, For the defective rent of Richard Chappel, —— = — o 10 o 
Item, For the defective rent of Robert Parker, | O 10 0 
Total diſtributed and allowed, 57 18 
So remayneth due to the conſtables, which have paid out more than | 
they have received ,.? — — [ 7 £3.33 .7 
| * Locke's MS. | | 
T5 | + + Extracted from the roll, containing the — of 2 Hill and Thomas Chicke, conſtables. Com- 


3 by Mr. Way. 5 
LTIETE 
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- welt end, or wing, is the ſhorteſt, being 66 feet in length, and was 
lately ſtanding as it was originally built, allowing for the injuries it 
had ſuffered from the canon of its enemies, or rather from its greater 
enemy Time. The whole building had a flat roof, with parapet walls 
and embrazures for guns; but part of that roof, within the memory 
of man, has been taken down, and the preſent erected in its ſtead. 
On viewing the back part of it, there could be, lately, diſcerned ſome 

| breaches made by canon in the old wall; which was judged from its 
appearance to be part of the caftle built about the 1 1th century, if not 1 

the remains of that built by king Ina. 5 | 2 

The principal part of the building, in its late ancient ſtate, was the 

great hall, 1195 feet by 3oł, and 20 feet 5 inches high; in which are 

annually. held the Lent aſſizes, the county ſeſſions, and the courts of | 
; | the 


Here may be the proper place to mention a diſtribution of 20 buſhels of wheat baken into 
bread, by the diſcretion of the conſtables for the time being: the wheat for the purpoſe being 
bought by them, with part of the rents and profits of the town lands. This diſtribution has 
been, time out of mind, annually made at Chriſtmas to the poor inhabitants of the town and 
borough®. | N . 

In 476 Dec. 4, Mr. Thomas Trowbridge the elder, of Taunton, merchant-taylor, did 
grant and aſſign unto ten truſtees two cloſes or pieces of ground, called Tunaways ; the one 

conſiſting of five acres, and the other being one acre, lying in Weſt-Monkton, for the reſidue 
of a term of 1000 years, commencing Sept. 28, 1613, upon truſt, that out of the rents and 
profits of the ſaid cloſes (then worth 61. per annum clear to paſture) there ſhould be paid on St. 
Andrew's day yearly, unto the churchwardens and over/ſeers of St. Mary Magdalen, 6\. whereof 15 f 
they were to pay on that day yearly, t the churchwardens and over ſeers of St. James, in or f 3 
near Taunton, forty ſhillings, to be by them diſtributed amongſt forty of the pooreſt, eldeſt, 
moſt honeſt, and impotent poor of that pariſh, by a ſhilling a piece; the ſame diſtribution to Be 
paid on St. Thomas's day, before Chriſtmas ; and within a month after ſuch diſtribution, the ſaid 
officers of St. James t give a note of their names that received the ſaid benevolence, unto the 
churchwardens and overſeers of St. Mary Magdalen aforeſaid. 1 

And that the reſidue, being four pounds, ſhould be diſtributed, by the ſaid churchavardens and 
over/eers of St. Mary Magdalen, amongſt four/core of the like poor of that pariſh, by one ſhilling 
à piece, the ſame day; and to keep a note of the names of the ſaid poor, and to deliver in ſuch 
notes at Eaſter, before the conſtables of the borough of Taunton, calkng in two or more of 
the truſtees. And if the profits amounted to more than 61. the reſidue to be in like manner 
diſtributed amongſt the poor of Taunton St. Mary Magdalen, and to be accounted for as afore- 

| ſaid. And if the profits ſhould not amount to 61. then a proportional abatement to be made 
on each pariſh, and the reſidue to be diſtributed as aforeſaid. And when the number of 
truſtees ſhould come to four, then a new deed to be made to ſome perſon or perſons, who ſhould-- 
aſſign their intereſt back again to theſe four, and as many more as they ſhould think expedient, 
the major part to be the ſufficienteſt and honeſteſt inhabitants of the town of Taunton ; ſo 
that the term might be preſerved to the uſes aforeſaid. And that zhis gift ſhould go to the 


increaſe of the relief of the poor, and not to eaſe any rate or taxation. And the donor deſired - 2 


Account of charitics, &c. 


that 1 4 


cheſter : ſecond, three bugle horns, the paternal coat of biſhop Horn: 
the whole within a garter, with the motto, Hon! ſoit qui mal y penſe ; 
and four cherubs at the corners. Crux et vanitas; i; e. The croſs 

The grand jury room was, till within theſe two years, over the two 
ſtrong arches of the inner gateway; on the infide of which is a coat 
of arms the ſame with that on the outſide, except the inſcription, 

which is nearly obliterated by time. We can however plainly. diſcover, 
Laus tibi xpe, i. e. Praiſe to thee, O Cbriſt; C. langtũ wintd. 1495. 


that the poor ſhould be aſſembled, on St. Thomas's day, at divine ſervice, at their reſpective 
pariſh churches, except ſuch as could not; and after the diſtribution made, the donor's name 
to be mentioned, and they put in mind to thank God for his merey“. 1 — 
In 1622, Sir George Farewell ſurrendered two cloſes of overland, in the tything of Hull, 
containing nine acres, to George Farewell, eſq; his ſon, and his heirs, according to the cuſtom 
and manor of Taunton-Dean, on condition, that he or his heirs, into whoſe poſſeſſion they 
ſhould come, ſhould pay, out of the ſame, for ever, at Chriſtmas, 48s. in the following pro- 
portions, Viz. 24s. to the churchwardens and overſeers of Hull-Biſhops, 16s. to the ſame 
officers in the pariſh of St. Mary Magdalen, and 8s. to thoſe of St. James, 'Taunton, to the 
uſe of the poor of each pariſh ; with an obligation of 5s. forfeiture for non-payment within 
15 days, to be recovered by entry of diſtreſs . e we #4: HQ ö 5 
In 1626, a workhouſe, near Tone-bridge (now a coal-yard, occupied by Mr. Thomas 
Parſons) was purchaſed, by the conſtables, with the annual rents of the town lands. 
In 1645, May 10, Mr. Robert Moggridge did, by his laſt will, bearing date that day, 
give, out of his lands, called Frethey, in Biſhops-Hull, ſive pounds ten ſhillings, to be paid to 
the churchwardens of Taunton Magdalen, on the iſt of March annually ; five pounds thereof 
to be by them given to the honeft and religious poor of the pariſh, on the zoth of March, at 
their diicretion ; To-as not to exceed 10s.. nor give under 58. to any one perſon. ' The other 
10s. he aſſigned to the churchwardens, for their pains to diſtribute the ſame, and to give 
account thereof to the executors. PIO ; . 
In 1677, there was a liberal bequeſt to the poor, by the will of Robert Meredith, who died 
the 11th of October, that year; which was, afterwards, ſubjected to, and ſettled by, a decree 
of chancery, dated May 23, 4 James II. in the year 1688. This decree ſets forth, that 
Robert Meredith, by will, dated in Sept. 1677, gave to the poor of the pariſh Four hundred 
1 pounds, to. be laid out, by his executors, in lands, or a rent charge in fee fimple, and the con- 
veyance to be in their names, and ſuch others as they. ſhould appoint, in truſt, that the rents 
and profits, or rent charge, ſhould be taken by the conſtables of the bormgh, and by them, 
between Michaelmas and St. Thomass day, yearly, be laid out in cloth, and making it into coats 
and waiſtcoats for poor people inhabiting within the borough and pariſh, and diſtributed among ft 
Account of charities, and 'Locke's MS, + 14d. | Lecke's Regiſter, . $ Account of charities, 
and Locke*: MS, „ ES 1 TE £4 * 
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The arms are, a croſs, charged with five roſes, on the top of which 
is a mitre. Above theſe are the arms of king Henry VII. ſup- 
ported on the dexter fide with a greyhound, and on the ſiniſter with 
a wivern; and this motto, vive le 201 Penzi, i. e. Long live king 
Henry. The arms and date on the left hand of theſe are the ſame 
with thoſe on the porch of the hall, with the addition of the letters 
R. H. for Robert Horn. From theſe arms and dates we may infer, 
that Thomas Langton, biſhop of Wincheſter, rebuilt or repaired the 
archway and grand jury room; as did biſhop Horn the afſize-hall. 
Beſides theſe apartments, there is in the caſtle a ſtrong room called 
the Exchequer, in which the records of Taunton-Dean land are 


repoſited; a large room which has formerly been uſed as an aſſembly- 


room, 
. the poor there: and on St. Thomas's day, or ſuch other day as the feoffees of the town lands of 
Taunton meet, the conſtables to give the Ten, an account, on their voluntary oath, of their 
receipts and diſburſements, and to whom by name given : to which purpoſe a book is to be kept, 
and the account to be allowed or diſallowed by the feoffees, and the executors might be 
' preſent and join; and the names of the clothiers, and the quantities of the cloth of them bought, 
and the rates of the ſame, ſhould be entered into the ſaid account, or the ſame ſhall not be 
allowed ; and the money otherwiſe laid out ſhould be takea as not laid out. And till the 
money be laid out in a purchaſe, the produce thereof to be accounted for as aforeſaid. It was 
alſo ordered and decreed, that the truſt and charity, and all things declared in the will con- 
cerning the ſame and management thereof, ſhall ſtand good and be obſerved : and that the 
four hundred pounds, at Michaelmas next, ſhall be paid to the order of Sir William Portman, 
knight of the Bath and baronet, and the reſt of the Taunton feoffees, or the major part of them, 
to be laid out in purchaſing lands, called Graſs-Croft, or Graſſgrove, or other lands, annuity, or 
rent-charge : and the '/ame to be ſettled and continued in the feoffees, or other truſtees; as by 
the will and as hereby directed: and the intereſt, from St. Thomas's day laſt to the time of 
payment, to be paid to the conflables, to be laid out as aforeſaid and the defendants, the 
executors, to be ſaved harmleſs, and to have their coſts out of the 4ool. * 

1694. March 10. Sir Hugh Parker, by a will of this date, gave to the mayor, .aldermen, 
and burgeſſes of Taunton, five pounds per annum, out of his tenement, called the Three Nuns, 
in Paternoſter- row, London, to be employed as follows, viz. Fifteen ſhillings to the vicar of 
Taunton Magdalen, for preaching a ſermon on the 1ſt of May; two ſhillings and fix-pence to 
the clerk, and tau fillings and fix-pence to the ſexton; and the other four pounds to be given 
in bread to the poor, after ſermon, as the miniſter and churchwardens ſhall /ze fit. And, in caſe 
there be any default made, the ſaid five pounds are wholly forfeited to the governors of 
Chriſt's Hoſpital, London, for the uſe of the blue coat children. And in caſe the ſaid five 
pounds, clear in money, free from all deduQions, remain unpaid for the ſpace of twenty days 
after the 25th of March, the aforeſaid mayor, &c. or the governors aforeſaid, may enter and 
diſtrain on the premiſes with coſt +. | | | | | | 

About the middle of the 17th century, Mr. Clarke gave 10ol. Mr. Warman, gol. Mr. 
Grabham, 100l. Mr. George Hooper, two acres and half of meadow, at Pyrland; Mrs. 


Account of charities. Id. and Locke's MS, EY 
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room, as a theatre, as an armory for the militia, and for other purpoſes; 
a dungeon for priſoners ; with rooms that have been occupied as 
tenements. F | 


Tradition reports, ſays Mr. Locke, that there was a ſubterraneous 


paſſage from the inner court to the powder mills, at preſent the town 


mills; and, if fo, doubtleſs, when the town was befieged, ſupplies were 


thrown in by that communication. This tradition is ſupported by a 


diſcovery, lately made, of an underground arched way, in a garden, ad- 


joining to the caſtle, now in the poſſeſſion of colonel Charles Roberts. 
The caſtle was, for a number of years, held of the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, by a ſurviving branch of the Lucas's, an ancient and re- 
ſpectable family in this town. In the year 1787, by the deceaſe of 


Florence Stone, 201. and Mrs. Jane King, 21. per annum, for ever, to the poor. All theſe do- 
nations are mentioned in the pariſh book; but the two firſt are not accounted for at preſent®, 


About the end of the laft century, Mr. Philip Gadd, by his will, did appoint Mary his 


N and her heirs, to pay, out of ſix acres of meadow, being the tything of Holway, 
on St. Thomas's day, three pounds and ten ſhillings, as follows, viz. Two pounds ten fhillings 
to the churcbauardens of Taunton Magdalen, and twenty ſhillings to the churchwardens of Weſt- 
Monkton ; to be diſtributed on St. Thomas's day, by one filling to each poor perſon of 
Taunton, and vo ſhillings to each poor perſon of Weſt-Monkton+. | 


- 


Io the fame date muſt be aſcribed the donation of Mr. Samuel Reynolds, who gave, tothe 
uſe of the poor of the town, half the profits of three acres of meadow, lying in Holway, to be 


_ diſtributed to the poor aforeſaid, by the churchwardens, on Eafter monday yearlyt. 


Mrs. Margaret Corniſh, in the ſame period, gave the profits of a meadow to the poor, for 
ever : but this gift has not been received for ſome years. 
We muſt not cloſe our account of the charities belonging to the town of Taunton, with- 


out mentioning an eſtate, given to the poor of the borough, called by the name of String- 


lands. The deſcription of it has been poſtponed to this place, though it appears to have 


had an early date, in hope of obtaining a more full and accurate information of its origin 
and deſign, than we are able, even after ſome weeks delay of the preſs, to procure. Tt has 


been, time immemorial, under the direction of truſtees, elected from the proteſtant diſſenters, 
and the application of it, except its limitation to the poor of the borough, is difcretional. 
It conſiſts of various parcels of land and ſome dwellings belonging to the manor of Taunton 


Dean, and conveyed under fix different ſurrenders. One of two acres of land of overland ; 


a ſecond of three acres and a third part of an acre of overland, called Meadland; a third of 
two cottages with the curtilages of bondland heretofore made or converted into ſix dwellings, - 


with fix gardens in the tything of Extra-Portam and now made into twelve dwellings ; a 
' fourth of an acre of land and meadow of overland, called Meadland ; and a fifth of three 


acres and a third part of an acre of land and meadow of overland, called Meadland ; and 
the ſixth of five acres of land of overland in the Winmard. Of theſe parcels, all, but the 
fourth, are deſcribed as ſituated in the tything of Holway ; and as being heretofore of 
Robert Taylor, except the ſixth, in which before his name ſtands that of William Gill. 


* Locke's Chron, Reg. p. 26. + Account of charities, and Locke's MS, 1 Locke's MS, 


They 
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the laſt life on which it was held, it fell into the hands of the lord. 


This circumſtance, and the ruinous ſtate into which the aflize- 
hall had been permitted to fall, threatened the removal of the aſſizes 
and ſeſſions from Taunton, unleſs ſome ſpeedy and vigorous meaſures 
were adopted. It was the ſubject of deliberation and of repeated 
meetings, to take proper meaſures for ſecuring to the town, in future, 
the weight, importance, and advantages of being the ſeat of theſe 
public tranſactions : but no determination was formed, and this place 
was on the point of loſing the aſſizes, when Sir Benjamin Hammet, 
one of the repreſentatives of the borough, made a purchaſe of the 
caſtle, that the town might have the uſe of the aflize-hall, and 
immediately employed architects and maſons to put it into a ſtate of 
ſound and decent repair, to range a-new the courts, and to fit up a 

. | | COlm- 


They have been all inveſted in the ſame truſtees, to the only uſe and behoof, and to and for 
the moſt benefit and advantage of the poor of the borough of Taunton, without any 
ſpecification of uſes. The third and fourth deeds of ſurrender are however differently 
expreſſed, and contain a clauſe which will afford the managers a clue to diſcover the original 
grantee and his intentions, if the ſurrenders, to which there 1s a reference, are in being ; the 
premiſes deſcribed, under thoſe numbers, are conveyed upon condition and to and for ſuch 
_ uſes and purpoſes as appear in and by a ſurrender of Thomas Pope the elder bearing date 
the 23d day of November, in the 33d year of the reign of queen Elizabeth, and in the year 
of our Lord 1591. The number of truſtees, in whom this charity is inveſted, is ſeven“: 
and the eſtate produces 451. per annum. | ey | 
From the date, which many, and by far the moſt valuable of the preceding*donations 
bear, it is obvious to remark, that, in general, they took place before poor-rates were 
eſtabliſhed by act of parliament. The mode of relieving of the poor by taxation was 
adopted as a ſubſtitute for the loſs, which they ſuffered by the alienation of the religious 
houſes, from whence they had derived their principal ſupport. The legiſlature, not 
_ truſting to the unconſtrained exertions and natural force of the principle of benevolence, 
which the Creator has implanted in the human breaſt, and which revelation, with its 
powerful ſanctions, calls into exerciſe, judged it proper to bind every eſtate to the payment 
of a proportional quota to the relief of the neceſlitous+. It may, however, be queſtioned, 
whether duties levied for this purpoſe have not proved, on the whole, more injurious than 
beneficial to the poor, by encouraging in their minds a dependence on legal claims to a 
ſupport, very unfavourable to their own induſtry and œconomy by giving occaſion to 
expenſive litigations about ſettlements—by placing indigent merit on the ſame footing with 
demerit—by inveſting overſeers with a power, that generates an inhuman turn of 
_.mind—and by. the burden they lay, checking the free natural diſpoſition of the mind to 
acts of humanity. It is certain, that the records of almoſt all towns abound with proofs of 
. * From copies of ſurrenders, hearing date Dec. 14, 1747. Communicatcd by Mr. Noble. 
| + The firſt ſtatute for the relief of the poor was made in the 5th of Elizabeth, Bui that did not ſpecify any 
particular rate, but left every pariſhioner to give- what be pleaſed, ſubjecting all who did nt voluntarily give 
ſomething to an aſſeſſment” by the juices. In the 43d -year of that que: n's reign, another act inveſted overſcers 
with a power to raiſe, by taxation, ſuch ſum or ſums as they ſhould think fit, for the employment and relief of 
the poor. Hiſt, Account of all Taxes, p. 254, &c. | TERS 1959 
: H 2 - the 
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commodious and elegant grand jury room. The expences of theſe 
works amounted to the ſum of 4171. gs. 4d. towards which ſum Mr. 
Popham, the other repreſentative, made a preſent of 1051. and ſome 
of the more generous and public-ſpirited inhabitants ſubſcribed l. 
The balance, 2181. gs. 4d. was paid by Sir Benjamin Hammet him- 
ſelf. He afterwards proceeded to fill up the mote, to lay out the 
ground round the caſtle, and to fit up an handſome ſuit of rooms; 
rearing again the decayed walls, converting the pile of ruins into a man- 
fion, and reſtoring the caſtle in a ſtyle of magnificence and elegance, 
The next place, devoted to the purpoſes of civil government, is the 
Town-Hall; where the borough ſeſſions and other public meetings 
are held. This is a room, properly fitted up for the purpoſe, on the 
ground floor of a large and elegant building in the center of the town, 
called the Market-Houſe ; which we ſhall particularly notice in a 
ſubſequent chapter. - 


There was formerly, near Tone-bridge, a bridewell, belonging to 
the county of Somerſet. As it was found too ſmall, and had fallen 


the various and liberal donations, which the benevolent, in former times, either by inveſt. 
ments in their life, or by bequeſts in their wills, provided for want and age. But, ſince 
the full operation of the poor laws, ſuch donations have, in a manner ceaſed : and we find 
in fact that no charities are ſo generouſly ſupported, or ſo properly conducted, as thoſe 
which owe their maintenance to annual voluntary ſubſcriptions. Such is the advantage 
of leaving the, human mind, in its benevolent, and it may be added in its pious, feelings, 
to its freedom. 5 po 
In this view of the matter, it may at leaſt admit a doubt, whether the wiſdom of the 
legiſlature would not have more effectually ſecured its benevolent ends by laws, which 
inſtead of enacting a tax from every one, had been framed to ſecure a faithful diſtribution 
of monies, granted by the dictates of a voluntary humanity. It is a ground of juſt 
complaint that in moſt places many charitable donations have been loſt through fraud or 
_ negligence ; and many more have been perverted, from their original deſign, to anſwer the 
purpoſes of party, or to gratify the appetite of luxury. 55 
In a borough, conſtituted like that of Taunton, they are very liable to be employed to 
advance electioneering deſigns, rather than to relieve merit in diſtreſs. The annals of 
paſt times, it is to be feared, could furniſh many ſhameful inſtances of a clandeſtine and 
partial diſtribution of charities, by which the voters of the lower claſs have been, eventually 
and inſiduouſſy, cut off from the uſe of their valuable franchiſe. The deciſion of Mr. Hobhouſe, 
the returning officer's counſel, at the election of 1790, deſerves to be recorded here; as 
founded in avi/dom and equity, and as a bar in future againſt ſuch corrupt abuſes of the town 
Charities. It was this—That charities muſt be given in the manner preſcribed by the donor; 
and any other giving of money could not be confrdered as the diſtribution of the charity, the 
name of which it might bear; but would /ubje# the diſtributor to an ation for the recovery 


of the money given under ſuch pretences—and conſequently, could not disfrauchiſe thoſe who 
bad received it. e | | 
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Donors. * Time of Grant. 5065805. Application.” | 
Mr. Simon Saunders, 1591- 100l. laid out in the Purchaſe of | Coats and Waiſtcoats. Po 
| 1 Ground, on which were erected |. | 
three Ranks of Shambles ; now 
ſold to the Truſtees of the Market- 
| 1 | Houſe. | | 
Mr. Thomas Pope. 1591. Stringlands, e 0 per annum. 1 Diſere tional. 8 Poc 
Unknown. Settled by Cs,” Various Lands and Houſes. Three Parts of the Iſſues and Profits ; The Poor « 
1 N 161 1. | | according to Piſcretion : one fourth N 
to the Marriage of Maids, to be 
lent to poor Tradeſmen, and other 
A Take charitable Purpoſes. | | 
ma Thomas Trowbridge. 11614. | Two Cloſes i in Weſt⸗ Monkton, called The Iffues to be diftributed by 1 18. | Forty of th 
2 | . 3 Tunaways. * to 88275 Object. neſt anc 
James's 
if 5 8 Mary M 
Vir George Farewell. 1622. Two Cloſes of Overland in the Out of "46 Iſs KY 43. 6 to the | The 
1 | Tything of Hull. Pariſh of Biſhop's Hull; 16s. to 
| St. Mary wanne and 88. to 
| | St. James's. 
I Conſtables. "> 2000. 1 A Workbouſe. near Tone Bridge, * N By C 
5 now a Coal Yard, occupied by | | 
{ 2 4 Mr. Parſons. 
Ir. Robert Moggridge. 1645. | 51. 108; -out f bis T.andts lied * 51. to be given diſcretionally, ſo as The ied 
ll TIP Frethey, in Biſhop's-Hull. not to exceed 10s. nor fail below "Pariſh « 
1 | 5s. to any one Perſon : the other 
Il - 105. to the Diſtributors for their 
| Trouble. 
7 Weg Hooper, ie | Two Acres and Half of 8 at; 8 . INE Cas 
| 1 Pyrland. 2 
Mr. ert Meredith. | 8 by Will; and 400l. to be laid out in Lands, a” The Profits and Rents to be laid out | poor Peo 
f ſettled by Chancery Rent Charge in Fee Simple. in Cleth for Coats and Waiſt- Borougl 
1688. : | coats. Magdal 
| 5 Hugh . i 1604. FE 51. per Annum out of his Tenement 1 158. for the Vicar of St. Mary Mag- = p 5 
[| „ 9 called the Three-Nuns, Pater- dalen, for a Sermon on the 1| bs 7 2 
noſter-Row, London. of May; 28. 6d. to the Clerk; fault, t 
ii | 2 28. 6d. to the Sexton, and the Chriſt's 
| ; | other 41. to be given in Bread. 
| Mr. Philip Gadd. | 1694. : 21. 10s. yearly to the Pariſh of St. | To be diſtributed in the Proportion * 25 
1 Mary Magdalen; and 10ol. to the of 1s. each Perſon in the Pariſh of 
Pariſh of Weſt-Monkton, out of St, Mary Magdalen; and 2s. in | 
fix Acres of Meadow in the the Pariſh of Weſt-Monk ton. 
5 Iything of Holwax. | 
Mr. Samuel Reynolds. 4h 1694. | Half the Profits of three Acres of Diſtribution in Money. ; Ml Th 
i | Meadow, lying in Holy. ay. | 
| Mrs. Margaret Corntth, 1694. Ta T ne e Profits of a Meadow. „ „ 5 
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belonging to the BOROUGH and TOWN of TAUNTON. 


_— 


Objects. 


| Time of Diſtribution. 


Truſtees. 


= 


Diſtributors. . 


as. 


Poor of the Borough. 


| 


November 17th. 7 


Seven of the better Sort 


* 


of the Inhabitants of 
the Borough. 


Seven of the better Sort 


of the Inhabitants of 
the Borough. | 


| Poor of the Borough. 


| | Diſcretional. 


. % — nn ! 


— — 


Seven elected from the 


— 


Diſſen ters. 


The Truſtees. 


The Poor of the Town and Borough. 


Forty of the pooreſt, oldeſt, moſt 8 


& — * 


þ 


neſt and impotent Poor of St. 
James's Pariſh: eighty ditto of St. 
bee Magdalen. 


Feel. : 
N. B. Cuſtom has fixed 
this to Chriſtmas, | 


Six Gentiemen of the 
Country, and fixteen 
of the Town. 


The Poor of each Pariſh. 


St. Andrew's Day 


1 Ten of the moſt ſufficient | 


— 


The Conſtables. 


% 


——— 


By Cuſtom, Poor Widows. 


The honeſt ind i Por of the 
Pariſh of St. Mary Magdalen. 


1 7 'he Chuvchwardans and | 
Fo riſh. 


Overſeers of each Pa- 


| 


ö 


The Ch urchwardens and 
Overſeers of each Pa- 
riſh. 


The Conſtables... 


yearly. and honeſt Inhabitants | 
of the Town. 
Chriſtmas, | His Son and his Heirs, 
„ ze Conſtables. 
of March. | His Erecarors. 


* 


The Churchwardens of : 
St. Mary Magdalen. || 


— 


Poor People inhabiting within the 
Borough and Pariſh of St. Mary 
Magdalen. 


On St. Thomas's Day, 
or ſuch Day as the 
| Feoffees of the Town 
Lands meet. 


The Executors of the 
Donor and Feoffees of 


the Town Lands. 2 


The Poor, as the Diſtributors ſhall 
ſee fit: and, in Caſe of any De- 


Chriſt's Hoſpital, London. 


fault, the Blue Coat Children of 


A After er on the Iſt 


of May. 


The 8 Aldermen, 


The Conſtables. 


and Burgeſſes: or, in 
Caſe of Default, the 
Governors of Chriſt's 
Hoſpital, London, 


Poor Perions. 


| St. Thomas's Day. 


— 


The Donor's Daughter, 


The Churchwardens of 
St. Mary Magdalen. 


{ 


and her Heirs. 


| The Poor of the Town. 


r — 


Eaſter Monday. 


| 


St. Mary Magdalen. 


This Gift has. not been 


The Churchwardens, 


| received {ome Years. 


| | 


| 
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into great decay, ſo that it was difficult to keep priſoners ſafe therein, 
to ſay nothing of its ſituation in the borough, the juſtices for the 
county, in the years 175 and 17 54, directed that it ſhould be ſold “, and 
a large gaol, erected in the pariſh of Wilton, on a ſcite, purchaſed off 
John Mallack, eſq; for zool. only a few yards without the borough. It 
was built by county rates, for thoſe who are guilty of felonies, miſde- 
meanors, or a breach of the peace: but not for debtorsF. If the mayor 
ſhould commit a perſon to this gaol, he cannot afterwards diſcharge 
him at the borough ſeſſions: but he muſt remain in priſon, till the 
next county ſeſſions, or general gaol delivery. _ 
The mayor's incompetency, in this inſtance, renders it neceſſary 
that there ſhould be a priſon for the borough. This, in 1787, was 
ſo out of repair, that, neither in point of decency and health, nor 
of ſecurity, was it fit for the reception of priſoners. By a vote of 
veſtry it was determined to erect a new one in another ſpot, and the 
foundation of it was laid, and the building partly erected ; when Sir 
Benjamin Hammet, as the ſituation of it would have interfered with 
his plan of opening a new ſtreet to the church, purchaſed a ſpot, 
near the ſcite of the former bridewell, and, at his own expence,. 
erected a new one, in a plain but ſtrong ſtile of building; and gave, 
for ever, the adjoining houſe, for the gaoler's reſidence. | 
Though there are not, in this town, ſtructures ſeparately erected for 
the purpoſes of entertainment and pleaſure, the building, called the 
Market - Houſe, is formed on a plan comprehenſive of rooms for theſe 
uſes, as well as of a neat town-hall for the adminiſtration of juſtice. 
For, on the ground-floor is a coffee-room; where gentlemen, for the 
annual ſubſcription of a guinea, are accommodated with fire and atten- 
dance and ſupplied with the news-papers free from any other expence. 
In that room is a portrait of Mr. George Wiche r, drawn by Thorn, 
at the expence of the gentlemen who frequent the room, in teſtimony 
of their reſpect to the probity of his character. On the firſt ſtory, 
| beſides a commodious room for the card tables, there is a ſuperb- 


* It was accordingly fold to Mr John Shute. 
+ Goddard's Extract from the Seſſions-Rolls. p. 44, 45, 46. 
+. The ſteward of the proprietors, | 


aſſembly- 
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aſſembly-room, 5 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 24 feet high: this is 

furniſhed with two elegant and large glaſs chandeliers, the gift of the 

late colone] Coxe, when repreſentative for the county. An upper 

room in this houſe is ſupplied with a billiard-table. 

Behind an inn, now the Shakeſpeare, was fitted up and opened 
by Mr. Biggs, a comedian, a ſmall but neat theatre, in 1786. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, III. 
Its civil conſtitution. 


J* it cannot, t, with ſtrict propriety of language, be ſaid, that the internal 
police of this town is ſubject to the authority and direction of two 
corporations; becauſe this term implies a creation by an act of par- 
liament, or by a royal charter: yet it may be aſſerted, that two bodies 
of civil officers, deriving their authority from different ſources, have 
the care of the public peace and order: one conſiſting of the biſhop 
of Wincheſter's officers, the other forming the corporation. 

The firſt is of early date, and aroſe out of the connection of the 
town with the ſee of Wincheſter, the biſhop of which, as we have 
ſeen, has been, through many centuries, its lord, and was in veſted 
with a civil authority as well as endowed with the lands of the manor. 
In his court there are annually choſen two conſtables, fix tythingmen 

or petty conſtables, two portreeves, and two bailiffs. 

The buſineſs of the bailiffs is to attend the biſhop's courts: they 
poſſeſs alſo the power of creating a jury, according to their own diſ- 
cretion, which jury has the fole and independent power of chooſing 
the conſtables and tythingmen, as well as the bailiffs and Portreeves, 
for the enſuing year. 

The province of the portreeves is to collect the biſhop's rents, and 
they, formerly, enjoyed the privilege of granting leaſes of ſtandings 
in the market. This was loſt by the operation of the late market- 
houſe act, and as a compenſation for it, they are, under the ſame act, 
entitled to an annual rent or yearly ſum of eighteen pounds, clear 
of all taxes and deductions whatever; for the payment of which the 
rents and profits of the market are bound. 

The conſtables, previouſly to the grant of the firſt charter, were 
the chief magiſtrates of the town, and were, generally, inveſted with 
the power of diſtributing the charities left to the poor: this laſt 


 privile ge 
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privilege they ſtill retain in many inſtances derived from the appoint- 
ment of the reſpective donors. As before the reign of James I. when 
copper was firſt coined by authority, it was ſtamped by any perſon 
who choſe to do it*, the conſtables of Taunton, as did thoſe of other 
towns, exerciſed this privilege, and they continued to do it long after 
the time of James I. This coin was ſtamped with a Tau in a tun (a 
rebus expreſſive of the town's name) on one fide, and the legend, 
A TAVNTON FARTHING; on the other ſide with an embattle- 
ment of a caſtle and the legend, BY THE CONSTABLES, with 
the date. It ſhould ſeem that other perſons availed themſelves of the 
privilege of ſtamping copper, and it may be concluded from the legends 
on this money, that the date of the year, the name of the place, and 
the name of the perſon who — it, were neceſſary to a legal 
tender of it in payment f. | 
Launton, though a very antient and populous tovvn 8, was not in- 
corporated by royal charter, till the reign of Charles I. 1627. This 
deed changed the conſtitution of the borough, and inveſted the civil 
power in the hands of a mayor, juſtice, aldermen, and burgeſſes. 

This inſtance of royal favour was not, however, ſufficient to attach 
them to the intereſts of the king in the civil wars. But, in this town 
a ſpirited ſtand was made againſt the unconſtitutional meaſures of 
Charles I. and the cauſe of the parliament found here firm adherents 
and a moſt important ſupport. This conduct drew on it, afterwards, 
the reſentment, and awakened the jealouſy of Charles II. who demo- 
liſhed its walls and took away its charter, by a quo warranto, in 1660. 
It is reported that he alſo ſeized and gave away an eſtate in Ireland, of 
which the corporation was 5 then polſleſſed||. A certificate found among 


the 


© Prieftley's 1 on Hiſtory, p. 134. 


II am inclined to think, that we had no municipal coins or tradeſmen's tokens before the 
middle of the laſt century: at leaſt, all that I have ſeen with dates were ſtruck between 1650 
and 1670. H. N. 

t I have ſeen many without dates ; ſome with'only the initials of the tradeſman's name; and 


ſome without either name, date, or place; in particular, one with this legend, The Farthing 
of a Merchant of the Staple of England.” H. N. 


$ Valde antiqua et populoſa is the language of the charter. 
|| The certificate runs thus: Burgo de Taunton in co. Somerſet. We, the mayor, 
0 aldermen, and burgeſſes of the town and corporation of Tien, in the county of 
« Somerſet, 
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the records of the pariſh, and written above an hundred years ſince, 
favours the ſuppoſition, that it had then ſuch an eſtate. It continued 
without its charter for ſeventeen years, When the ſame king, at the 
ſuit and interceſſion of Dr. Peter Mews then biſhop of Bath and Wells, 
granted it a new. charter. Without copying- this deed verbatim, 
which would be tedious, we will lay "before the reader a full and 
diſtinct, yet conciſe, view of the grants and powers communicated 
by - ey 4 911 | | | 35 


The charter enlarged the bounds of the borough beyond its ancient 
limits, and imparted to the body corporate a juriſdiction through not 
only the town, but the pariſhes of St. Mary Magdalen and Taunton 


St. James; and, in the moſt ample manner and form, co-extenfive 
with their bounds. 20 5 | 


= 


It appointed that the corporation ſhould conſiſt of a mayor, two 


aldermen, fourteen capital burgeſſes, choſen from the more upright 
and diſcreet of the burgeſſes or freemen of the borough, and ten 
inferior burgeſſes: and that the aldermen, capital and inferior burgeſſes, 
ſhould bear the name of the common council of the borough, whoſe 
province ſhould be to aid the mayor in all cauſes and tranſactions 
relative to the borough. The capital burgeſſes are inveſted with 
their office during the term of their natural lives, unleſs they ſhall be 
removed for miſconduct; as are alſo the inferior burgeſſes, unleſs they 


ſhall be removed for miſconduct, or advanced to the office of capital 


burgeſſes. TG OLD DI EF 3% oe 
Beſides theſe conſtituent parts, it directed the election and nomi- 
nation of a perſon, diſcreet and {ſkilled in the laws of England, to 
hold, during royal pleaſure, the office of recorder ; who, by himſelf 
or deputy, ſhould perform, within the precincts of the borough, all the 
ſervices of that office. It aſſigned to them alſo the power of chooſing 


<« Somerſet, do hereby certify whom it doth or may concern, that we do not know of or 

can find entered in any books or writings belonging to the corporation aforeſaid, that 

« either col. John Gorges, or his ſon, or any other perſon or perſons, have, or ever had 

« any grant, from the ſaid corporation, of any of the lands lying in the burrows of Ruth, 

« Conruth, in the county of Weſt-Meath, in Ireland.” N. B. Thomas Gorges, as alſo 

John Gorges, were feoffees of the town lands in 1659: and Edward Gorges was member 
for Somerſet 1688. Locke's MS, | | 4 


I a man 


oF 
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a man of diſcretion and probity, to act as a town- elerk, during the 
pleaſure of the mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes; and who ſhould be 
allowed all the fees and profits of office belonging to the town-clerk,. 
in any borough or city. As the charter nominated the firſt gentle- 
men, who filled, under it, the poſts of recorder and town-clerk ; fo 
1 provides that no one, in future, elected to either of theſe poſts, 

ſhould be allowed to act in it, before they were ſworn and the nomi- 
nation had been approved by the king under his ſign manual. The 
_ following gentlemen were the firſt members of the corporation. 

| Roger Gale, Mayor. 

John Meredith and Thomas Legingham, Aldermen. 


Robert Procter, William Rawe, 1 
William Turner, ſenior, | I Matthew Munday, . 
Jaſper Chaplin, | © | Bernard Smith, |S 
Francis Hubbart, =, | William Turner, junior, * 
Thomas Dare, E. | George Pollard, 4: 
Philip Gad, William Baynard, *f 4 
Stephen Tymenell, | | 5 | John Smith, ſenior, | 03 
Samuel Bindon, I & | Thomas Towill, | 
Richard Snow, | 8 William Bidgood, f 5 
Antipas Swinerton, oP: Roger Howe, ; 
Thomas n e Richard Jeanes, Town-clerk. 


Thomas Syderfin, Recorder.. | 

The firſt mayor, it was directed, ſhould be ſworn into his office : 
by Peter, biſhop of Bath and Wells, Sir William Portman, bart. and 
Thomas Synderfin, efq; or any one of them; who being thus inveſted 
with his. office, had authority to ſwear in the aldermen, burgeſſes, 
recorder, town-clerk, ſerjeants at mace, and freemen. The charter 


aſſigned the corporation the name of © The Mayor, Aldermen, and 


Burgeſſes of the Borough and Town of Taunton, in the County of 
| Somerſet :” it granted to them the right of uſing a common ſeal, and of 
changing it for one they might judge better, from time to time : it 
alfo allowed them one or two ſervants, under the name of ſerjeants at 
mace, to execute warrants and precepts, to attend the mayor, to carry 
before. him gilt or filver maces, with the king's arms * on 

oy em,. 
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them, and to perform other buſineſs within the is: 17 of the 
borough. 
| During the uſurpation of Oliver Cromwell; the mace, eartivd before 
the mayor, had on it the arms of the protector, but under the new 
charter, the arms of Charles II. engraven on filver plates, were 
ſcrewed over the other arms. In this re the maces exiſt to the 
preſent day. 
The charter having thin formed, in the town of Taunton, a political | 
corporate body, made explicit proviſion for its perpetuity, by laying 
down rules for filling up the vacancies, which, from time to time, 
might happen, in either of the conſtituent parts of it, by reſignation, 
by removal of particular members on account of ill conduct, or by 
death. It enacts that vacancies amongſt the ſuperior burgeſſes ſhall be 
filled up by an election made out of the inferior; that vacancies amongſt 
the latter claſs ſhall be filled up by an election from the more upright 
and diſcreet of the freemen of the borough. To the validity of ſuch 
an election, it is neceſſary, that it be made by the major part of the 
ſurviving aldermen and burgeſſes, who are preſent; the mayor being 
always one. The ſame rule is laid down for filling up a future 
Vacancy in the poſts of recorder and town- clerk. 

The mayor and aldermen, according to the limitation in the charter, 
going, of courſe, out of office at the expiration of a year from their 
being ſworn in; the charter enacts, that the mayor and common 
council of the borough, or the major part (the mayor being always 
one) ſhall annually, on the monday next after the feaſt of St. Bartho- 
lomew, between the hours of eight and twelve in the forenoon, 
nominate and elect one of the aldermen, or of the capital burgeſles, of 
the time being, to be mayor; and two of the capital burgeſſes to be 
aldermen ; each for one whole year from the monday next after the 
enſuing feaſt of St. Michael the archangel ; or until others ſhall be 
elected and ſworn ; and it enjoins, that they ſhall be ſworn into their 
reſpective offices before the mayor and common council, or as man 
as ſhall be preſent, on the monday next after the feaſt of St. Michael. 

In cafe the mayor, or one or both of theſe aldermen, ſhould, within 
the year withdraw or die ; then it empowers, in the firſt inſtance, 
the aldermen and burgeſſes to aſſemble and to elect one of the alder- 


12 men, 


/ 
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men, or the capital burgeſſes, to fill up the office of mayor for 
the remainder of the year, to be ſworn into it before the aldermen, 
capital and inferior burgeſſes, or any ten or more of them: and in 
the ſecond inſtance, it empowers the mayor, the other alderman (if 
there be one), and the burgeſſes, or the major part of them, to elect 
out of the capital burgeſſes one or two aldermen (if both ſhould 
happen to fail) to ſupply thoſe offices for the reſidue of the year. 
They who, without reaſonable cauſe, refuſe to accept, and act in 
the poſts of mayor, aldermen, capital and inferior burgeſſes, to which 
they ſhall, as before directed, be choſen, ſubject themſelves to a penalty 
or ay applicable to the uſe and benefit of the corporation, as ſhall 
be deemed reaſonable by the mayor and common council, or the er 
rt of them; the mayor being always one. | 
The h hath annexed to the offices, which it has thus created, 
certain powers and privileges. Some of theſe are peculiar and appro- 
priate to particular parts of the corporation, and ſome common to 
the whole body. _ 
The charter conſtitutes the mayor the clerk of the market, with 
authority to give the aſſize of bread, wine, ale, and every kind of 
victuals; and to inſpect, examine, and adjuſt all weights and meaſures 
within the precincts of the borough: and to puniſh and correct every 
one who ſhall offend in theſe reſpects. 
It conſtitutes the mayor, recorder, and aldermen, for the time being, | 
and the firſt for one year after the expiration of his mayoralty, juſtices 
of the peace within the borough and through the pariſhes, with as 
ample powers as are poſſeſſed by any juſtice of the county : to hold 
ſeſſions within the borough, concerning all matters and offences done 
within the borough and pariſhes, except as to ſuch treaſons, felonies, 
and crimes, as affect life and limb; againſt which they ſhall not 
proceed without ſpecial licence, And it authoriſes them and the other 
Juſtices, or any two or more of them (the mayor or recorder to be 
always one), by their warrant, under their hands and feals, to commit 
any apprehended within the borough and liberties, under the charge 
or ſuſpicion of treaſon, murder, felony, homicide, and robbery, to the 
county gaol, to remain in cuſtody, for trial before the juſtices of oyer 
and terminer, or the juſtices appointed for gaol delivery. 


It 
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It grants the corporation a right to meet and aſſemble or hold 
courts in any place within the borough, by the public ſummons of the 
mayor: and to them or the major part of them ſo aſſembled (the mayor 
being always one) it gives authority to make ſuch laws and ſtatutes 
as to the ſound judgment and diſcretion of them, or the major part 
of them (the mayor being always one), ſhall appear uſeful, falutary, 
juſt, and neceſſary for the direction and government of the corporation, 
and of all the inhabitants of the borough, and the two aforeſaid 
pariſhes, with a power to fix fines and penalties for the enforcement 
of ſuch regulations and bye-laws as to the mayor, aldermen, and bur- 
geſſes, or to the major part of them, aſſembled on the occaſion, ſhall 
appear reaſonable and fit, with a power of receiving ſuch fines: pro- 
vided that the laws and penalties be not repugnant to the laws of the 
realm. It inveſts the mayor and common council, or the major part 

of them (the mayor being always one) with a power of removing bur- 
geſſes for miſbehaviour in their office. 

It further inveſts the mayor, aldermen, and burgeſles, and their 
officers, with full power to examine and inſpect any frauds or decep- 
tions practiſed with reſpe& to the goods and manufactures, called 
ſerges, broad-cloths, and kerſies, expoſed to ſale within the limits of 
the borough; and to ſeal all that ſhall be found good and ſufficient, 

according to the ſtatute in ſuch caſes provided. 

To give weight to their juſticiary proceedings, the charter further 
directs. that the mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes ſhall have a priſon 
within the precincts of the borough, for the ſafe cuſtody of felons 
and other malefactors and diſturbers of the public peace: the keeper 
of which gaol is to be the mayor, for the time being, or a ſufficient 
deputy, for whom he ſhall be reſponſible. 5 
I0 prevent an abuſe of the powers, with which the 3 inveſts 
the corporation, it gives the judge of the aſſize authority to remove 
from his office any mayor, alderman, or burgeſs, who ſhall be convicted 
of acting contrary to the laws and ſtatutes of the realm. 

The privileges and benefits which the charter grants to the cor- 
poration are an exemption to the mayor, aldermen, burgeſſes, and 

inhabitants of the town, from the payment of an tolls to the king 


On 
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on goods, chattels, and merchandiſe ; all fines and penalties, levied 
on any perſon, for any cauſe, at the borough ſeſſions; an authority to 
hold and poſſeſs any manors, meſſuages, lands, tenements, rectories, 
tithes, reverſions, and other hereditaments whatever, whether fee or 
leaſehold, provided that the neat yearly profits and iſſues do not exceed 
zool. per annum; and all kinds of liberties, privileges, and franchiſes. 
_ Charters were originally meant as well to encourage trade, as to 
ſtrengthen the power of the crown; but according to the illiberal 
policy of former times, by excluſive privileges and monopolies, they 
diſcountenanced the free exertions of induſtry and genius. Thus the 
charter, before us, prohibits any ſtranger or foreigner, or any one 

beſides freemen of the borough, to ſell, or expoſe to ſale, any goods or 
merchandiſe, within the borough or pariſhes, except by wholeſale or 
neceſſary articles of food, unleſs at the fairs or markets: or to kee 
ſhop or carry on any trade or manual occupation within the liberties 
or precincts of the borongh, without the ſpecial licence of the mayor 
and common council, or the major part of them (the mayor bein 
always one), written under their ſeal, on the pain of royal diſpleaſure, 
or of ſuch other penalties and forfeitures, as by the laws and ſtatutes 
of the realm may be inflifted on ſuch offenders. 

The charter ratifies and confirms the enjoyment of all former pri- 
vileges and juriſdictions granted by any former royal patent or charter, 
or by any lord of the manor : and it confirms to the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, and his ſucceſſors, all the privileges, pre-eminences, and 
emoluments enjoyed by any of his predeceſſors. : 


Minute as is the ſurvey we have taken of the tenor and articles of 
this royal charter, there is one diſtinguiſhing clauſe, we have not yet 
noticed. Such deeds, generally, provide that no juſtices, beſides 
thoſe of the body corporate, ſhall intermeddle in their proceedings 
and juriſdiftion*. But there is, in the grant before us, a marked 
diſtinction, in this reſpect, from all other charters : for it appoints 
that there always ſhall be fix juſtices of the county, nominated and 

* Shepheard on Corporations, p. 60. 
appointed, 
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appointed, from time to time, by the chancellor or the kee per of the 
great ſeal, who ſhall be juſtices within the borough and its precincts, 
to act as the other juſtices of the borough. But that no one of them 
ſhall be compelled to accept the mayoralty or any other office in the 
borough; or be ſubject to any puniſhments or penalties impoſed by 
= mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes. This appointment was, evi- 
dently, intended as a check upon the magiſtrates incorporated by the 
new charter; and was ſtrongly expretiive of the king's 4 and 
ſuſpicions. 
The laſt commiſſion, appointing ſuch adjunct juſtices, bears date the 
4th of March, 1767. The former commiſſion had expired ſeveral 
years before, at the death of Sir William Pynſent, the ſurvivor, under 
a former nomination. On an application made by ſome of the inha- 
bitants of the borough, a new appointment conſtituted Henry William 
Portman, CopleſtoneWarre Bampfylde, John Collins, William Hawker, 
John Halliday, eſqrs. and Francis Warre, clerk, . Juſtices to keep the 
peace, from time to time, within the borough and town of Taunton - 
* and Taunton St. James, and the liberties and precincts of the ſame, 
* according to the tenor, form, and effect of certain letters patent, 
granted to the ſaid borough and town, bearing date the 1 3th day of 
“ September, in the 29th year of the reign of Charles II. late king of 
„England. It alfo conſtituted that theſe gentlemen * ſhould have 
&« full power and authority, together with the mayor and other juſtices 
of the ſaid borough and town, and liberties and precincts of the 
« ſame, to perform, do, and execute all and ſingular the things within 
« the faid borough and town, and liberties and precincts of the ſame, 
«which to the office of- a juſtice of the peace belong, in as ample 
manner and form as the ſaid mayor of the aforeſaid borough and 
« town, and the other juſtices of the ſame borough and town, ar 
one of them, within the aforeſaid borough and town, or the Eberts | 
e and precincts of the ſame, may or ought to do, by virtue of the faid 
« letters patent, or any other letters patent in that "behalf granted, or 
„to be granted, any thing in the ſaid letters patent contained or 
e ſpecified to the contrary in any wiſe notwithſtanding.” It alſo 
ON. commanded the mayor, 1 other juſtices of the borough and town, 
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author . an | opportunity to inſpect and tranſcribe it. 
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for the time being, to admit into their ſociety the abovenamed 
« juſtices, as well to the ſeſſions of the peace, to be held within the 


© boroughand town, as to do all other things which belong or appertain 


* to the office of juſtice of the peace, within the borough and town 
« aforeſaid, and the liberties and precincts of the fame : and that all 


and fin gular the ſerjeants at mace, the conſtables, ſub- bailiffs, keepers 
of priſons and gaols, and all other officers and miniſters, whom it 
* doth or may concern, in the execution of the premiſes, ſhould be, 
from time to time, attendant upon and obedient to the faid juſtices.” 


It further commanded thoſe fix juſtices © to apply themſelves to all 
< and ſingular the premiſes to be done and executed in form aforeſaid, 


and to do and execute the ſame with effect“. 


Though Taunton is a town of high antiquity, and has been, through 


many ages, a very flouriſhing place, and of great importance in the 


county; and though the ſecond charter, notwithſtanding the ungra- 
cious aſpect of the preceding clauſe, gave the corporation the power 


of holding eſtates; yet it has neither land, nor houſes, nor joint 18 
of money. 


The times afford no probable vines of ſuch a corporation, as 


this, riſing in the political ſcale by the enlargement of its power 
under a new charter, or by the reſtoration of any eſtates formerh 


belonging to it, or by future donations of property under deeds of 
gift or wills. Corporate bodies Have not, in general, proved them- 
ſelves the moſt exact and faithful truſtees. The reaſons of their firſt 
conſtitution, the grounds which recommended them to royal patronage 
or to the aids of private generoſity, have long ſince ceaſed. They 


aroſe into exiſtence when the power of the barons formed a great 
oppoſition to that of the crown, and almoſt overwhelmed the influence 


of the people. To encourage trade, and to be a check on the barons, 
were communities incorporated under royal charter, and being incor- 
porated were ſtrengthened by liberal endowments, and the influence 


derived from charitable truſts. The advance of commerce, the 


From a copy * the commiſſion in the hands af Mr. John Norman, whe favoured the 


opulence 
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opulence it has diffuſed over the country, and the power politically. *. 
granted by Henry VII. to the barons to alienate their eſtates, have 

long; ſince ſuperſeded the neceſſity of ſuch an intermediate body 
between them and the crown. The evils ariſing from a body of men 
being ſeparated from the community, united by an independent intereſt 
or divided by mutual jealouſies, the abuſe of power connected with 

| ſuch conſtitutions, and the advantages which a corrupt miniſter may 
derive from their influence, have been, in many inſtances, too viſible 
to eſcape the obſervations of the moſt careleſs : and are effects of too 

_ difagreeable and pernicious a nature to render the further extenſion or 

additional emoluments of ſuch conſtitutions an object to be deſired bj 

the people at large. As to order and decorum in a town, that they may 
be effectually preſerved without ſuch authority, by the vigilance of a civil 
officer and the ſpirit of the inhabitants, the large and populous towns 
of Birmingham and Mancheſter afford a conſpicuous proof. Theſe 
cauſes certainly contribute, in the preſent age, very much to take from 

the importance and diminiſh the weight and reſpectability of corpo- 

_ rations ; and might, eſpecially in connexion with the large eſtates 
ſome of them poſſeſs, and which a time of political neceſſity would 
tempt a daring miniſter to ſeize, hold out ſufficient inducements for 
their diſſolution. But it is a ſecurity to theſe communities, that they can 
be legally diſſolved only by parliament*. The conduct of Charles II. 
therefore in depriving Taunton of its charter, was an unjuſtifiable act, 

which ought to have met with a ſpirited conſtitutional oppoſition, . 
had the times given room for it. 1 

However the corporation of Taunton has ſuffered by the outrages 
of prerogative, the town has preſerved a moſt valuable privilege, that 
of ſending members to parliament. Such it ought to be eſtimated, for 
every individual, who has a voice in the election of repreſentatives, is 
in fact himſelf a legiſlator; and conſigns his power, by deputation, to 

to thoſe whom he chooſes to act for him in the general afſembly of 
the nation. He has the beſt ſecurity, that his property cannot fall 
a ſacrifice to the violence of power; becauſe his deputies cannot take 
his money by a tax without ſubjecting their own to the ſame tax; 


* Shepheard on Corporations, p. 129. 
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and in a greater proportion, as their property is more extenſive : and 


beſides this, at the concluſion of every parliament they become 
amenable to their conſtituents. The privilege of which we ſpeak is 
held in high eſtimation o foreigners. *©* The country towns in 
ave an importance which ſuch places are 
«« deſtitute of elſewhere : this they owe to the right of ſending mem- 
< bers to parliament every ſeven years*.” 
Taunton, as far as the matter can be traced, was a borough-town 
as early as the common people became privileged with a repreſen- 


tation. It ſends two members to parliament. The powers of 


election here are ſubject to the Yollowing reſtrictions. This right is 


limited to the borough, the bounds of which, as to the rights of 


election, ſo far from co-extending with thoſe of the town, do not 
coincide even with thoſe of the pariſh of St. Mary Magdalen, which 
lies within the town. The right is further confined to pariſhioners, 
not being ſtated paupers, nor receiving any ſhare of the alms diſtributed 
from the funds of the reſpective charities left to the town. Thefe 
reſtrictions excepted, the right of voting is the privilege of all the 
inhabitants, who dreſs their own victuals in their own room, or 
keep a table to themſelves. Hence they are generally called Pot- 


wallonersF. 


The conſtitution of this borough, as far as its operation extends, 
appears to be founded on juſt principles. For every one, who 1s 
Lable to be called upon to bear arms in defence of the ſtate, and 
to contribute his quota towards the burdens of government, and 
who has perſonal rights to guard (thoſe valuable ones in particular of 
conſcience and liberty), is properly inveſted with a power to protect 
himſelf againſt the encroachments of authority and the exactions of 


. Grolley 5 ions on England, vol. H. p. 275. 

+ The firſt great council, in the nature of a parliament, was | held by king Henry I. at 
Saliſbury : when the firſt money bill, that ever paſſed into a law, laid a tax of three 
millings on every hide of land, in England, in order to raiſe a fortune for his daughter 
Maud, on her marriage with Henry V. emperor of Germany. Locke's MS. 

1 Pot-walloner, Pot-waller, or Pot-walloper ſignifies one that boils his own pot; but not 
in the ſtreet, as has been wantonly reported. Each of thefe terms is derived from wealan,. 
Saxon, to boil : but Pot-waller ſeems to be moſt proper. It is obſervable that wall and 
wallop are provincial expreſſions of the like import at this day. Locke 8 MS. 


tyranny. 
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tyranny. Such popular conſtitutions of boroughs may have their 
inconveniences and evils. But the bribe cannot riſe ſo high, nor the 
ſpirit of venality become ſo abandoned, as where the right of chooſing 
members of parliament lies in fewer hands. The pooreſt inhabitant 
of a borough ſo conſtituted feels his importance in the political ſcale, 
and is able to hold up his head againſt the inſolence of wealth and 
rank. Many of the lower rank are known, on the trying occaſion of 
a conteſted election, to act with a firmneſs and a regard to their word, 
when once pledged, which do them honour. The diſpoſition to wiſh 
for and favour a conteſt is not peculiar to popular boroughs: and the 
_ evils, of which a conteſt is ever productive, are not to be imputed to 
a number of perſons who have not, in themſelves, either weight, or 
union, or ſkill in management, to effect one; but to thoſe of higher 
ſtation, whoſe reſentment is fed, or whoſe love of power is gratified, 
or whoſe intereſt is advanced by it. The peculiar miſchief of a con- 
teſted election, in ſuch a town as Taunton, ariſes from the habits of 
idleneſs and debauchery, into which it draws a large proportion of the 
people, to the hindrance of trade as well as the deſtruction of ſobriety. 
But theſe miſchiefs, inſtead of being conſidered as ariſing from a fault 
in the conſtitution of the borough, inſtruct and warn thoſe who have 
a lead in the town, whoſe fortune ſhould place them above little mer- 
cenary views, and whoſe education ſhould teach them the excellence 
of the Engliſh conſtitution, and the duty of every man's endeavourin 
to preſerve, in every part, its purity and energy: the miſchiefs of which 
a conteſted election 1 is productive, ſhould inſtruct and warn ſuch, not 
to encourage or foment them, but on the trueſt patriotic principles : 
when the eſſential intereſts of the nation are at ſtake, or the ſupport | 
of a wiſe, enlightened, virtuous, and independent candidate is de- 
ending. 
N The author muſt be permitted to add, that he ſhall think this 
hiſtory will anſwer a moſt important end, if he could by it convey 
into the minds of the riſing generation, in the town of Taunton, a 
deep and full conviction, that a right to vote, in the election of the 
national repreſentatives, is a truſt of the greateſt value, and of the moſt 
ſerious influence on the welfare of his country: a truſt for the public 


. K 2 good, 
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good, not to be dif poſed of merely to ſerve or oblige thoſe who with 
to advance themſelves in the community, as a matter of favour to them; 


but to be employed in the ſupport of men of ability, or at leaſt of 


| honeſt minds and diſintereſted virtue, though they poſſeſs not ſhining 


talents : in ſupport of thoſe, who, from their known principles and 


character, it may be hoped, will approve themſelves faithful guardians 
of the national welfare; the conſiſtent and firm friends of civil and 


religious liberty: in a word, a truſt to be uſed not merely to meet. 


the wiſhes of a candidate, but to ſerve our country. 


It cannot be foreſeen, what conſequences may be connected with 
the return of one ſingle gentleman to parliament ; or with the appli- 


cation of one fingle vote in a borough. 80 totally improper, ſo ex- 
ceedingly miſchievous is the language often held out; What ſignifies 


one vote? Every man ſhould feel it to be of the greateſt importance 


to himſelf, and to the diſcharge of his own duty, to act upon the 


principles of virtue and rectitude. In the ſenate, on one vote may 


depend the ſalvation of the Kingdom. One vote decided the Hanover 
 fucceſſion®*. F 


The nature and importance of theſe reflections, though they 
interrupt the narrative, muſt be pleaded in excuſe of their prolixity. 
We will proceed with the hiſtorical view of the repreſentation of this 


Ow by exhibiting a lift of the members from the refloration to 


by Another ſtriking example of the importance of a ſingle vote is furniſhed by Mr. 
Whiſton. In the year 1685 there was fo extraordinary a criſis of the proteſtant religion, 
as well deſerves to be mentioned here; inſomuch that, biſhop Burnet partly implies, but 
Mr. Arthur Onſlow more diſtinctly informs me, it once depended on a Angle vote in the 


houſe of commons, whether king James ſhould be permitted to employ popiſh officers in 


his army or not: which point had he gained, there was viſibly an end of the public 
eſtabliſhment of the proteſtant religion in this kingdom. It came, as I ſaid, to a ſingle 
vote ; and a courtier, who was to watch every voter where the member had any employment 


5 under the king, obſerved one that had a regiment going to vote againſt the court: and 


ſeeing him, put him warmly in mind of his regiment. He made anſwer ; ©* My brother 
died laſt night, and has left me 70ol. a year; which Angle vote gained a majority, and 


ſaved the proteſtant religion at this time. If 1 might uſe an heathen expreſſion in a caſe 


belonging * chriſtianity, I would ſay, Nor hoc fine numine divim.” Whiſton's Memoirs. 
2d edit. p. 


To theſe 3 it may be added, that towards the cloſe of the late American war, 
feveral very important conſtitutional motions, in the houſe of commons, were negatived and 


loſt by a / ngle Vote. 
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the year 1790, and ſubjoining to it ſome account of the more remark- 
able elections. 5 f | 
1660. Thomas Gorges, eq; William Wyndham, eſq; 
1661. Sir William Portman, bart. and The fame, on Dec. 11, this 
knight of the Bath, of Or- year, created a baronet. 
2 chard- Portman. LP | 
1678. The fame. _ John Trenchard, eſqz of Dor- 
'F phe, ſetſhire. a hs, 
1681. Edmund Prideaux, eſq; of Ford The fame. 
Abbey, Devon. 


168 5. Sir William Portman. | John Sanford, eſq;- of Nine- 
1688. The fame. The ſame. 


1690. John Speke, eſq; of Dillington®. Edward Clarke, eſq; of Chip- 

WY ley, the friend of Mr. Locke. 

1695. The ſame. DE The fame. "IF 

1698. Henry Seymour Portman, eſq; The ſame. 
of Orchard- Portman. 3 

1701. Sir Francis Warre, bart. of The ſame. 


Heſtercombe r. 
1702. The ſame. The ſame. 
8 The ſame. 
1708. The ſame. The ſame. 


* This gentleman was deſcended, in the twenty-third degree, from Richard Speke, 
the firſt of the name who ſettled in Somerſetſhire : who was deſcended from the famous 
Walter l'Eſpec, of Yorkſhire, founder of the three large abbies of Kirkham, Rievaulx, 
and Wardon. John Speke, eſq; one of his anceſtors, was honoured with a letter from 
Edward V. dated June 5, 1483, requiring his attendance at the tower of London, to aſſiſt 
at his coronation, and to receive the order of knighthood. Another of that name was 
appointed one of the commiſſioners for adminiſtering the oaths in 1534. There was alſo 
a George Speke,-eſq; who was high ſheriff of the county of Somerſet in 1592: and a Sir 
Hugh Speke, who was created a baronet by Charles II. Locke's Weſtern Rebellion, p. 6. 

+ This gentleman was firſt returned March 17, 1700, in the room of Henry Portman, eſq; 
who being elected both for Taunton and Wells, took his ſeat for the laſt place. The 
vacancy for 'Taunton brought on a conteſt between Sir Francis Warre, bart. and Mr. 
Thomas Baker, a merchant, of Taunton: the mayor returned the former, and Mr. Baker 
petitioned ; but the petition was not purſued®. | 5 


* A ſon of this Mr. Baker was a diflentiog miniſter; who left two daughters, one of whom, the widow of Rev. 
Dr. Amory, is now living. 


1710. 
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1710. The ſame. i Henry Portman, eſq; 

1713. The fame. The ſame. | 

1714. James Smith, eſq; « Canons- Sir William Pynſent, bart. of 
Leigh. Burton. 

1722. The fame. __ John Trenchard, eſq; 


1725. AbrahamElton, eſq; of Briſtol, in the room of John Trenchard, 
eſq; deceaſed, 


1727. George Peke, eſq; of Dilling- Francis Fane, eſq; of Briſtol. 


ton. 


1734. Henry W. Berkley Portman, The ſame, 
eſqʒ; of Orchard-Portman. | 
1741. Sir John Chapman, of London. John Buck, eſq; a meth at 
Biddeford. 2 | 
1745: Percy Wyndham Obrien, eſq; (afterwards earl of Thomond) in 
the room of John Buck, eſq; deceaſed. 
1747. Robert Webb, eſq; barriſter at Sir Charles Wyndham, bart. of 


law, a native of Montſerrat, Orchard- Wyndham. 
in the Weſt- Indies; but de- 


ſcended from Mr. Robert 

Webb, a very reſpectable 

5 manufacturer in Taunton. 

1749. William Rowley, eſq; rear-admiral of England, in che room of 

Sir Charles Wyndham, who was promoted to a Peerage, on 
the death of his uncle, the duke of Somerſet. 

1754. Lord Carpenter, of Homme, John Halliday, eſq; of Yard, 
near Weobly, Herefordſhire. Taunton. _ 

1754. Dec. 24. Robert Maxwell, eſq; (afterwards earl of F nem) 

was elected in the room of John Halliday, eſq; deceaſed. 

1761. Lord Carpenter. Lord Farnham. 

1702. Lawrence Sullivan, eſq; an Eaſt- India director, in the room of 
lord Carpenter (afterwards earl of Tyrconnel), deceaſed. 

1768. Alexander Popham, efq; bar- Nathaniel Webb, eſq; brother 


fTiſter at law. bays of Robert Webb, eſq; then 
deceaſed. 
1774. The fo: | John Halliday, eſq; eldeſt ſon of 


the late John Halliday, eſq; | 
1700. 
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1780. John Roberts, eſq; a major - The fame, 


general and a native. 2 
1782. Benjamin Hammet, eſq; a native of the town, in the room of 
general Roberts, deceaſed. 1 e La VE< 
1784. Alexander Popham, eſq; Benjamin Hammet, eſq; who 
e EY as: received the honour of 
knighthood in 1787. 
1790. The fame. The fame. 

Theſe returns of repreſentatives for the town of Taunton were not 
procured without frequent and violent conteſts. Great part of the 
period, through which the preceding liſt runs, was of the moſt ſerious 
nature, and marked with violent, national altercations. Previouſly to 
the revolution, Charles II. and James IT. made every effort to extend 
and eſtabliſh that prerogative*, in the abuſe of which their royal 
father had loſt his life. After the ſettlement of the prince of Orange 
on the throne, and the acceſſion of the Hanover family, very vigorous 
ſtruggles were made, by the friends of the Stuart race, to bring in 
again the ſuppoſed repreſentative of that houſe. Theſe oppoſitions 
of courſe extended themſelves to the boroughs ; and the ſeaſons of 
election were the opportunities which each fide warmly endeavoured 
to improve, to the advancement of their own views and intereſts, by 
ſetting up and ſupporting, as candidates, gentlemen of very different 
ſentiments and attachments. With theſe political and public objects, 
perſonal prejudices, partialities, and intereſts are often blended, to 


* Of the diſpoſitions and views of Charles II. the memorial of his ambaſſador to the 
king of Poland, in 1667, furniſhes a ſtriking and convincing proof. The memorial, 
expreſſing Charles? reſolutions to aſſiſt the king of Poland in eſtabliſhing his title to the 
crown, adds, The king, my maſter, being truely ſenſible of the great misfortune 5f thoſe 
„ princes, whoſe power muſt be bounded and reaſon regulated by the fantaſtick humours of their 
ſuljects. Pill princes can be freed from thoſe inconveniences, the king, my maſter, 

<< ſees no poſſible proſpect of eftabliſhing the Roman-ratholic religion.“ The character, on 
account of his avowed aims and notorious practices, given of this prince, was, That 
«© he was an irreconcilable enemy of the proteſtant-religion, a parliament, and a virtuous 
«© woman.” A known declaration of the duke of York, afterwards James II. as ſtrongly 
marked his deſpotic principles and wiſhes : for he was frequently heard to ſay ; ** He had 
 *© rather reign one month as the king of France, than twenty years as his brother, the king 

*© of England did.“ The Secret Hiſtory of the Reigns of King Charles II. and King 
James LI. printed in the year 1690, p. 134, 151, and 159. 


foment 
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foment conteſts and heighten animoſities. Some of the more inte- 
reſting of theſe oppoſitions and circumſtances of i importance connected 
with the returns at other times, it may be expetienl, ſhould undergo 


a review in an hiſtory of the town. 


The gentlemen, whoſe names ſtand at the head of our litt, owed 
their ſeats in parliament to the management and influence of the crown. 
The long ſitting of the penſionary parliament of 1661, while it 
tended to rivet on the people. the chains of flavery, precluded. the 


efforts of a conteſted election. The vigorous and diſtinguiſhing part 


taken in the election of 1681, by Mr. John Hucker, a ſergemaker, 


eventually drew on him the ſevereſt effects of royal indignation. He 


was a captain of foot in the duke of Monmouth's ſervice, and was 
taken priſoner in the day of battle. Great interceſſion was made for 


his life: but his having been a principal perſon in the management 
of elections was a bar to his pardon.. In a letter to a friend, a little 
before his execution, he left this manly and proper vindication of 
_ himſelf in this reſpect. As to elections of members of Parliament, 

< I judge it my birthright, and therefore was induſtrious in it: but I 
0. hope never did (I am ſure never ache troubleſomeneſs to any 
in it, but eſpecially to my ſuperiors. I had ever a venerable and 


« due eſteem of magiſtrates, as the miniſters of God, and they 


* adminiſtering an ordinance of God*.” 


The illegal and cruel proceedings of judge Jeffries and of colonel 
Kirk naturally filled the country with terror, and made it eaſy for 


the court to carry two gentlemen, favourable to their views. But in 


1690, being the firſt parliament of king William, two gentlemen 
were elected, attached to the principles of the revolution: viz. Mr. 
Clarke and Mr. Speke. This Mr. Speke had eſcaped from the 
kingdom, and ſpent his time in travel, till the revolution ; a procla- 
mation having been iſſued againſt him, i in the proceedings againſt the 
adherents to the duke of Monmouth. His family 2 heavily 
for that cauſe*. | 

EE 

* Weſtern ee pth edit. p. 215. and Locke's Weſtern Rebellion, p. 2. 


+ A proclamation was alſo iſſued againſt George Speke, eſq; the father of this gentleman, | 
who paid 10000l, tobe free from further perſecution. Charles Speke, eſq; of London, the 


brother 


GERT, | 
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Mr. Clarke was the gentleman at whoſe deſire the great Mr. Locke 
wrote, and to whom he dedicated, his excellent treatiſe on education. 
The dedication concludes with a teſtimony to the character of Mr. 
Clarke, which will reflect laſting honour on his memory. My 
« affection to you,” ſays. Mr. Locke, ſpeaking of his tract, “gave 
the firſt. riſe to it, and I am pleaſed that I can leave to poſterity 
this mark of the friendſhip has been betwixt us. For I know no 
« greater pleaſure in this life, nor a better remembrance to be left 
behind one, than a long continued friendſhip with an honeſt, uſeful, 
and worthy man, and lover of his country. 7th March, 1692.” It 
doth credit to the town of Taunton, that ſuch a man was its repre- 
ſentative in ſeven parliaments : and it is a preſumption, that, during 
that period, a great number of the electors paid a juſt regard to the 
moral and political conduct of their member, and were influenced by 
truly patriotic principles. He did not, indeed, regain his ſeat without 
oppolition. In the election of 1695, there was a third candidate, 
Mr. Portman : and in 1698 four gentlemen offered themſelves to 

repreſent the borough ; the two who had been fitting members in 
the preceding parliament, and Henry Seymour Portman, eſq; and 
Francis Hobart, eſq; The . 


brother of the member, ſuffered death at Ilminſter. He happened to be in the town when 
the duke of Monmouth paſſed through it; and it is ſaid, that he did no more than make 
obeiſance to him ; which compliment the duke returned with ſhaking him by the hand : 
and this, at his trial, was conftrued into an approbation of the rebellion. His family was 


obnoxious to the then ruling powers, for their oppoſition to popery. He himſelf was proved 


to be a proteſtant diſſenter. And great advantages were to be derived from the ſale of a 
conſiderable place in the king's bench, which he had purchaſed, and which by his fall 
would be forfeited. Theſe conſiderations had ſo much weight, that no interceſſions for 
his life could prevail, When the major of the firſt regiment of guards aſked judge Jeffries 
whether any favour would be ſhewn him; he replied, ©* No: his family owes a life: he 
«© ſhall die for his brother, who is guilty of being in the action; but has eſcaped.” He 
was greatly eſteemed and beloved; and his execution was accompanied with the tears and 
lamentations of the inhabitants of Ilminſter and the ſpectators. He met his death, in the 
bloom of life, with pious fortitude and ſubmiſſion ; praying very fervently for near an 
hour and ſinging a pſalm, previouſly to the tying of the fatal knot. He often declared, 
„That the pains of the death before him were nothing to his deſerts from God Almighty : 
«© but as for what I am accuſed of and ſentenced for, he added, I hope you will believe 
% am not ſo guilty as my judge and accuſers have endeavoured to make me. If it had 
* pleaſed God, I ſhould have been willing to have lived ſome time longer.; but God's 
4 time being come, I am willing, I will. be contented to drink this bitter cup off.“ 
Weſtern Martyrology, 5th edit. p. 187. IT. Locke's Weſtern Rebellion, p. G. note. Fa 
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The diffolution of parliament, by the death of queen Anne, and 
the acceſſion of George I. to the throne, brought on, at Taunton, 
and in many places, a violent conteſt, between the parties into which 
the kingdom was then divided. The members returned by the 


mayor, as duly elected for this borough, were Sir Francis Warre, 


bart. and Henry Portman, eſq; The number of votes for the former 
gentleman was ſtated to be 637, and for the latter 635. The other 
candidates were William Pynfent and James Smith, eſqrs. and the 


votes for each of them were reckoned at 381. 


William Pynſent and James Smith, eſqrs. and their friends, were 
greatly diſſatisfied with the conduct of the mayor, and petitioned againſt 
his return. The petitions of the candidates, and of the inhabitants 
attached to their intereſt, ſeverally ſet forth, in general, the partiality of 
the returning- officer, in refuſing the votes of ſeveral perſons who had 
a right to vote, and offered the fame for the petitioners, and in admitting 


others to vote for Sir Francis Warre and Mr. Portman, who had no 


right ſo to do: and that other corrupt, undue, and unwarrantable 


practices were made ule of by Sir Francis Warre and Mr. Portman, and 
their agents, before, at, and fince the election, to the great wrong and 


injury of the petitioners. 

The petition of the inhabitants particularly repreſented, that, by 
the illegal conduct of the mayor, the poll of the borough, which 
uſually in time paſt had conſiſted of about 600, now amounted to above 
1000: and that he refuſed to grant a ſcrutiny on the poll, though . 
demanded by Mr. Pynſent and Mr. Smith, and frequently deſired by 


ſeveral of the petitioners. 


The counſel's brief formed on theſe petitions proceeded on the 
ancient conſtitution of the borough, particulariſed the illegal practices 


complained of, and claſſed, as well as aſcertained, the number of votes, 


which the petitioners propoſed to diſqualify. 

With regard to the conſtitution of the borough it was s pleaded, that 

the borough of Taunton was a borough by preſcription, conſiſting of 
ſix tythings, viz. Eaſt-ſtreet, Fore-ſtreet, North-ſtreet, High- ſtreet, 

Fels and Shuttern; containing about 300 diſtinct houſes and 

no more: and had ſent two members to parliament for time imme- 
morial : 
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morial : and that the portreeves, before the town was incorporated by 
king Charles I. were the returning-officers. 

| That ſince that charter, and the charter of king Charles IT. (neither 
of which charters meddle with the right of election) the mayors Had 
returned the precept; which power of returning the petitioners did 


not controvert : and that by thoſe charters the corporation was ex- 


tended through the two whole pariſhes of Taunton St. Mary Magdalen 
and Taunton St. James, which are large pariſhes ; ſo that the corpo- 
ration is very much larger than the borough. _ 

That the right of election is in the inhabitants, potwallers, of the 
ſaid borough, not receiving alms nor living in alms-houſes, whether 
ſettled pariſhioners or not: or whether they had certificates from 
other pariſhes or not: and the right of election had always ſtood upon 
this footing, till the year 1700: when the inhabitants, under diſ- 
charges or certificates, were firſt denied to vote, on one ſide: while, 
on the other ſide, inhabitants, under the ſame predicament, were 
received to vote, their diſcharges being ſuppreſſed or refuſed to be 
produced. 


The particular allegations of unwarrantable . ſet forth in 
the 1 were, | 
That now, and at former elections, many foreigners had been 
„ to come into the borough a ſhort time before the election, 
leaving their families and goods in other pariſhes : that ten or twenty, 
of this deſcription, had been in an houſe, where there had not been 
above two or three chimnies, and had polled, and as ſoon as the elections 
were over went away again. 

2. That previouſly to the election a number of poor men had been 
ſtruck out of the pariſh-pay-roll, and maintained, by the bye, till the 
election was over, and then entered in the pay-roll again. 

. 'That licences had been taken away from inn-keepers and ale- 
houſe-keepers on account of their votes: that 4l. a piece had been 
paid for them again ; and ſome were not yet reſtored to them. 


4. That ſome had been riſen. and others abated in their rates on 
account of their votes. 5 


* This was at a conteſt 1333 Sir Francis Warre and Mr. Baker; on Mr. Portman, 
who had been choſen both for T aunton and Wells, chooſing to ſtand for the latter place. 


'L-8 . 5. That 
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| That ſome had been threatened to be ſtarved, in caſe their 
nes ſhould oblige them to apply for pariſh aid; and others FS 
been denied relief on caſual wants. 

6. That ſeveral, after the election, had been rehvanded for their votes 
by pariſh pay. 

7. That out of the ſame houſe, one vote had been refuſed, on the 
plea that the houſe was not in the borough; and yet another admitted. 
8. That many had been made freemen, gratis, in order to multiply 
votes. 

That, for the ſame purpoſe, ſtrangers had been taken in and 
made pariſhioners, and the pariſh damnified thereby. 

10. That poor men had been rated to increaſe the number of ſcot 
and lot men on one fide and others on the other fide had been ſtruck out. 
11. That, at the time of the election, the mayor would not give the 
agents of the petitioners time to make objections. | 

The petition further alledged, that though above 1000 were ad- 
mitted to poll, at this election, yet, on a narrow ſcrutiny made into the 
whole pariſh, by the ſuperviſors of the highways, there were not 1000 

houfekeepers in the whole pariſh ; nor full 700 within the borough. 
The petitioners propoſed to diſqualify voters for the gentlemen. 
returned as members, 

1. Of Minors and 1 ee 0 

2. Alms- men, 13 

3. Out-livers, — 198 
4. Not houſekeepers, — 107 

5. e en, 129 


Total, 50 
The houſe received the preceding petitions, and proceeded to the 
hearing of the merits of the election for the borough of Taunton, on 
Thurſday, July 28, 1715. The petitions were read, and counſel on 
both ſides were heard, and witnefles were examined, concerning the 

right of election. After the counſel withdrew, 
It was reſolved, That the right of election of burgeſles, to ſerve 
in parliament for the borough of Taunton, in the county of Somerſet, 


From the petitions and the counſel's brief, communicated by Mr. Norris. 


18 
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is in the inhabitants within the ſaid borough, being f ene, and 
not receiving alms or charity x. 

The further hearing of the merits of the election was then 4 
journed until the Saturday morning next. - 
un Thurſday, Auguſt 11, the houſe proceeded : when the peti- 
tioners' counſel infiſted upon the diſqualifying ſeveral perſons, who 
voted for the fitting members, on account of their having received the 
charities, called the 7. own-charity, which is veſted in feoffees, and 
 Meredith's charity: and a book was produced, wherein was entered 
the account of the diſpoſition of the town-charity. The counſel of 
the fitting members objected to the ſaid book being read as evidence. 
When the counſel, on both ſides, had been heard and were with- 
drawn, 

It was reſolved, That the account of Feffery Py/ing, ſteward and 
bailiff of the lands and tenements belonging to the town. of Taunton, 

in the county of Somerſet, from Dec. 21, 1713, to Dec. 21, 1714 

| (inſerted in a book entitled, Taunton ; An Account-book of the Profits: 
of the Town-lands, 1683), although not allowed and gned by the 
feoffees, be admitted to bs read as evidence. 

The counſel were called in. again, and Mr. Speaker acquainted: 
them with the faid reſolution. 
Then the petitioners' counſel proceeded to diſqualify ſeveral perſons 
named in the ſaid account, as having received the ſaid charity money; 
and alſo examined witneſſes to prove perſons having worn the cloaths 
given by Meredith's charity ; and alſo to ſome perſons coming into: 
the borough by certificate : and alſo examined witneſſes to prove, that 
ſeveral perſons, who lived in the borough and were houſe-keepers and 
pot-wallers, offercd to poll for the petitioners, but were refuſed : and 
alſo to ſome partial proceedings (as was inſiſted) of the mayor and 
Mr. Yard (who was a juſtice of peace for the borough): after which 
the petitioners' counſel ſummed up their evidence, and the counſel. 
were directed to withdraw. 

The further hearing of the merits of the election was then ad- 
journed till Saturday morning next. r 


| ® Theſe terms will be found preciſely defined by the houſe, when we come to the- 


Thurſday, 
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| Thurſday, Auguſt 18, 1715, the houſe proceeded (according to 
order) to the further hearing of the merits of the election for the borough 
of Taunton, and the counſel on both fides were called in, and the 
fitting members” counſel examined ſeveral witneſſes to juſtify ſeveral 
others of the voters, which the petitioners' counſel] had objected 
againſt; and alſo inſiſted, that all ſuch perſons as were of that part of 


the pariſh of St. Mary Magdalen in Taunton, which lies within the 


borough, and come into the borough and boil a pot before the teſte of 
the writ for electing members to ſerve in parliament, have a right to 
vote at ſuch elections, and examined ſeveral witneſſes touching the 
fame : and the petitioners' counſel examined witneſſes in contradiction 
thereof ; and the counſel on both fides were heard thereto, and then 


they withdrew. 


And a motion being made and the queſtion being put, that perſons 


living in that part of the pariſh of St. Mary Magdalen, in the town 


of Taunton, which lies out of the limits of the borough of Taunton, 
who at any time before the iſſuing writs for calling a new parliament 
take a room and boil a pot, within the ſaid borough of Taunton, do 


thereby require a right of voting in the election of members to ſerve 


in parliament for the ſaid borough; it paſſed in the negative. 
The counſel were called in again, and Mr. Speaker acquainted them 


with the ſaid reſolution : and the ſitting members' counſel proceeded 


to examine witneſſes to juſtify other voters to which the petitioners' 


cCounſel objected, and then the counſel were directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, that the further hearing of the merits of the election for 


the borough of Taunton be adjourned till Saturday morning next. 


Saturday, Auguſt 27, 1715, the houſe proceeded to the further 


hearing of the merits of the election for the borough of Taunton, 


and the counſel on both ſides were called in; and the counſel for the 


fitting members proceeded to examine witneſſes to diſqualify ſome of 


the voters for the petitioners, upon account of their receiving charity, 
and particularly as to a charity called Saunders charity; and the fitting 


members” counſel inſiſting to examine as to that charity being given 
in the year 1713, and the petitioners' counſel oppoſing their examining 


as to any perſons who had. not received that charity, within a year 
betore 
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before the election; the counſel, on both . were heard touchin g 
the ſame, and then they withdrew. 

And a motion being made, and the queſtion being put, that the 
counſel for the fitting members be admitted to give evidence of perſons 
having received Saunders' charity before the 2d of February, 171 3-4 
(which was exactly a year before the election), it paſſed in the negative. 

The counſel were called in again, and Mr. Speaker acquainted them 
with the ſaid reſolution. 

Then the ſitting members' counſel proceeded to examine witneſſes 
touching other votes for the petitioners having received other cha- 
rities, and alſo for adding two votes to the fitting members poll, and 
alſo, in order to diſqualify ſeveral of the petitioners” voters for bribery, 
and touching threats and other undue procendings in relation to the 
election. 

' Ordered, that the arthur hearin g of the merits of the election for 
the borough of Taunton be adjourned to Tueſday morning next. 

Tueſday, Auguſt 30, 1715, the houſe proceeded (according to 
order) to the further hearing of the merits of the election for the 
borough of Taunton ; and the counſel on both ſides were called in, 
and the petitioners' counſel examined two witneſſes in order to 
diſcredit two of the fitting members' witneſſes. After which the 
ſitting members counſel ſummed up the evidence, and the petitioners' | 
counſel replied, and then the counſel withdrew. _ 

The queſtion being put that Sir Francis Warre, bart. is duly elected a 
burgeſs to ſerve in this preſent parliament, for the borough of Taunton, 
in the county of Somerſet, it paſſed in the negative. 

The like queſtion being put, with reſpect to Henry Portman, eſq; 
it alſo paſſed in the negative“. 

Reſolved, that Wilham Pynſent, eſa; 18 duly elected to ſerve in this 
preſent parliament, for the ſaid borough of Taunton. 

Reſolved, that James Smith, eſq; is duly elected a burgeſs to ſerve 


in this preſent parliament for the borough of Taunton. 
* On each queſtion the houſe divided, and the noes go forth. On the firſt queſtion, the 
tellers for the yeas were Mr. Elford and Mr. Rolt, 32. Tellers for the noes, lord William 


Poulett and Mr. Minſhall, 72. On the ſecond queſtion, the tellers for the yeas were the 
earl of Hertford and Mr. Trelawney, 31. Tellers for the noes, Mr. Yonge and Mr. 


Drake, 69. 
7 Ordered, 
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Ordered, that the clerk of the crown do attend thishouſe'to- morrow 


morning, to amend the return for the borough of Taunton, in the 


county of Somerſet, by razing out the names of Sir Francis Warre, 


bart. and Henry Portman, eſq; and inſerting the names of William 
Pynſent, eſq; and James Smith, eſq;* 


The parliament, to which theſe gentlemen were thus, i in conſe- 


quence of their petition, returned, will be marked with cenſure in the 
Engliſh hiſtory : for, being elected to fit three, they paſſed an act 
to continue their ſeats in parliament for ſeven, years. This was a 
violation of the conſtitution, and a ſtretch, if not a breach, of the truſt 


inveſted in them, which, in the cool and impartial judgment of futu- 
rity, the plea of ſtate neceſſity will not be deemed to juſtify. The 


effect of it has been greatly to increaſe the influence of the crown ; 


and by rendering a ſeat in parliament, in proportion as it lengthens 
the term of enjoyment, a more important object of oppoſition, both 


on account of honour and emolument, the evils of conteſted electi- 
ons, inſtead of being leſſened, are aggravated by it. 


The diſſolution of the firſt ſeptennial parliament was followed with 
a new conteſt. The candidates were George Dean, eſq; of Pyrland, 
and Goodenough Earle, eſq; of Barton, near Taunton; James Smith, 


eſqʒ; the laſt fitting member, and John Trenchard, eſq; of Dorſetſhire. 


The numbers that voted at the election, according to the mayor's poll, 


were, For Mr. Trenchard, 432 Mr. Dean, 295 


Mr. Smith, 432 | Mr. Earle, 289 
Mr. Trenchard and Mr. Smith, according to this ſtatement of the 
poll, were returned repreſentatives for the borough. The other 
gentlemen, Mr. Dean and Mr. Earle, demanded a ſcrutiny, which 
was refuſed. They then petitioned the houſe, complaining of the 
partiality of the mayor, aldermen, and body corporate; profeſſing to 
diſqualify 260 of the ſitting members voters, and to add to their 
own poll 66 perſons, whoſe votes had been refuſed by the mayor ff. 
But the petition did not come to a hearing, and the gentlemen re- 


turned kept their ſeats. 


* The copy of the journal of the hank of commons, and determinations of the honour- 


able houſe of commons concerning elections, communicated by Mr. Norris. 


+ The caſe of the Taunton petitioners, communicated by Mr. Way. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Trenchard, deſcended from an ancient and wealthy mn of 
Boxworth, in the county of Dorſet, was the ſon of Sir John Tren- 
chard, ſecretary of ſtate to king William III. He was born in 1669. 
He was deſigned for the law and applied himſelf with great diligence 
to his proper ſtudies, till he was called to the bar. He ſoon laid aſide 
his profeſſion, but gained great eminence of character, by his political 
writings and patriotic conduct. In 1698, aſſiſted by Mr. Moyle*, he 
publiſhed a remarkable pamphlet, entitled, © An Argument ſhewing 
te that a ſtanding Army is inconſiſtent with a free Government; and 
* abſolutely deſtructive to the Conſtitution of the Englith Monarchy. £ 
This argument was further enforced by © A ſhort Hiſtory of ſtanding 
Armies in England.“ Theſe pieces attracted attention, and by the 
conviction they carried with them, contributed greatly to the procuring 
a majority in the parliament, which obliged the king, though with 
the utmoſt reluctance, to ſend home his Dutch guards and reduce the 
army to a moderate ſtandard. Several occaſional pamphlets, as various 
ſtate occurrences aroſe, came from his pen, and met with a reſpectful 
reception from the public. But his two moſt diſtinguiſhed works 
were his“ Cato's Letters” and The Independent Whig.” The 
object at which the former pointed was the adminiſtration in ſtate : 
the latter was directed againſt the hierarchy of the church. They 
both made their firſt appearance in the year 1720. The former after 
Mr. Trenchard's death, were colle&ed together and publiſhed under 
the title of © Cato's Letters; or Eſſays on Liberty, civil and religious, 
and other important Subjects: in 4 volumes 12mo. The editor, 
in his preface recommends them to the public, as containing impar- 
tial leſſons of liberty and virtue, that will at all times be found 
ſeaſonable and uſeful. Many papers of The Independent Whig ” 
were written, at Fleuke-houſe, Taunton, while Mr. Trenchard was 
there on the buſineſs of his election. They allo, after his deceaſe, were 


* Mr. Moyle, the ſon of Sir Walter Moyle, was born at his father's ſeat; near Loo, i in 
Cornwall, 1672, and died in 1726. He was a gentleman of a very amiable private 
character and poſſeſſed of many excellent virtues : he had the cauſe of civil and religious 
| liberty ſo much at heart, that he never omitted any fair opportunity of contributing to its 
ſupport, His learnin ng was deep and extenſive and his literary reputation was great abroad 

as well as at home. tin Biography, vol. VIII. p. 202, 226. 
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collected together and continued by his aſſociate, Mr. Gordon, a 
native of North-Britain: whom Mr. Trenchard firſt took into his 
houſe as his amanuenſis: with whom he became united by the 
cloſeſt ties of friendſhip, by a a kindred ſpirit, by ſimilar ſtudies and 
united labours*. 

Mr. Trenchard, while he fat in the houſe, was a leading member; 
but he wore out the ſprings of life by intenſeneſs of mind and 
cloſe ſtudy : for he died in the 55th year of his age, on the 16th 
of December, 1723. Theexcellent virtues, which his private life diſ- 
played, were united to an ardent concern for the intereſt of mankind 
and of the Britiſh nation and government. His name is handed down, 
in the pages of biography, as that of one of the worthieſt, one of the 
* ableſt, one of the moſt uſeful men that ever adorned and bleſſed his 
country: his abilities were extraordinary, his virtues eminent, and 
* his failings few and inconfiderableF.” | 

The town of Taunton enjoyed the honour and ſervices of ſuch a 
repreſentative, as we have ſeen, only for a very ſhort time: and ſoon 
found itſelf involved in the evils and feuds of an election conteſt. 
On his deceaſe, George Dean, eſq; and Abraham Elton, eſq; ſtood 
candidates for the borough. On which occaſion there were two 
returns: one executed by the mayor, in favour of Abraham Elton eſq; 
the other, by the conſtable and bailiffs and ſeveral of the inhabitants, 
in favour of George Dean, eſq; This laſt was tendered to Walter 
Robinſon, eſq; high ſheriff of the county of Somerſet, who refuſed to 
accept the ſame, but accepted and executed the indenture of return 


offered by the mayor. 


hy Mr. Gordon was the editor of two valuable and uſeful collections: the firſt, entitled 
A Cordial for low Spirits,“ in 3 volumes 12mo. The ſecond, The Pillars of Prieſt- 
craft and Orthodoxy ſhaken,” in 2 volumes. Theſe have been ſince re-publiſhed, and 
the latter enlarged into 4 volumes, by the Rev. Mr. Baron. Mr. Gordon's capital work 
was the tranſlation of Tacitus, with additional diſcourſes. He was, for many years, firſt 
commiſſioner of the wine licences : he was twice married : his ſecond wife was the widow 
of his great friend Mr. Trenchard. Wy died 4750. Britiſh ans a a6 vol. 8. p. 262, 263, 
note. | 
+ Britiſh Biography, vol. VIII. p. 261—266. 8vo. 
The conſtable's petition to the commons of G Britain, neee by Mr. Way. 
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The two ſucceeding elections, by a coalition of parties, were peace- 
able. But the violence of party, or the views of intereſt, or both, threw - 
the town into tumult and confuſion at the general election of 1741. 
When Sir John Chapman, of London, baronet, and John Buck, of 
Biddeford, eſq; were elected in oppoſition to Francis Fane, eſq; the 
repreſentative in the two preceding parhaments, and Joſhua Ire- 
monger, of London, eſq; who was a gentleman of eſtabliſhed reputa- 
tion for virtue and a ſtrict regard to religion“. But the virtues, 
which form the private character, and the integrity which diſtinguiſhes 
the member of parliament, have frequently too little weight! in ning 
the ſcale at elections. 1 
The parliamentary hiſtory of Taunton preſents a period of unani- 
mity from 1741 to 1754. The general election, in that laſt year, was 
conducted on the principles of a coalition. John Halliday, eſqʒ one of 
the repreſentatives then choſen, had but a very tranſient enjoyment of 
his new dignity. His friends had formed great expectations from the 
knowledge, experience, and integrity, with which he had, for years, 


diſcharged the duties of one honourable and uſeful office in the nation: 


and promiſed themſelves that he would have carried into a higher and 
more extenſive ſphere, the ſame activity of mind and the ſame firm 
attachment to the cauſe of religion and liberty, which he had ma- 
nifeſted in a former poſt. But death diſappointed their hopes and 
buried his rifing honours in darkneſs. He was returned the 1 5th of 
April, and died on the gth of June following, without having taken 
his ſeat in the houſe+. 

The death of Mr. Halliday was followed with one of the ſevereſt 
conteſts, that ever diſturbed a town. The parliament being ad- 
journed, when Mr. Halliday died, a new writ was not iſſued out, till 
the meeting of it in the winter. But two gentlemen ſoon declaring 
themſelves as candidates to repreſent the borough, the oppoſition was 
ſupported with ſpirit for about half a year. A ſpace of time, which 
gave full ſcope for the diſplay of every manceuvre and the exertion of 
every power, by which the parties could counteract each other's views. 


* Dr, Hughes' s Funeral Sermon for Mrs. Iremonger, 1744; p. 67, 68. 
+ Dr, Amory's Funeral Sermon for John Halliday, eſq; p. 22. 
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The houks. of entertainment were kept open during all this time ; by 
which a vaſt expence was incurred: habits of idleneſs and licentioui- 
neſs were formed, to the great injury of families, and of the manu- 


factory; for orders could not be executed, but were returned: and the 


paſſions, on each ſide, were enflamed to that degree, that the election 


did not terminate without blood and the loſs of ſeveral lives. The 


candidate, whom the country party ſupported, was Sir John Pole, 


bart. of Shute, in the county of Devon: the gentleman to whom the 


court party were attached, was, firſt, Robert Webb, eſq; a repreſenta- 
tive in a former parliament; and, on his declining the conteſt, they 
took up Robert Maxwell, eſq; who was returned; but, fo great was the 
rage of a diſappointed mob, he was carried from the poll to his lodgings, 


at the great riſk of his life, which had a narrow eſcape from their vio- 


lence. The miſchiefs of this election have left, in many minds, to 
this day, a painful remembrance ; and ſhould teach future genera- 
tions the evils of a long and premature conteſt. 

A like ſcene of tumult and commotion was opening again in the 
year 1768. The candidates were lord Farnham and lord Thomond, 
in conjunction: and Edward Willes, eſq; ſolicitor-general, and 


Alexander Popham, eſq; Nearly as ſoon as the canvas was finiſhed, 


Mr. Willes was made a judge, and'to him ſucceeded, as a candidate, 
Nathaniel Webb, eſq; The two lords, diſguſted with ſome perfi- 


dious treatment they had received, in the deſertion of one of their 


principal friends and managers, retired from the conteſt, and left the 
field to Mr. Popham and Mr. Webb; who, without any obſtruction, 


but from a temporary and faint oppoſition, by Sir William Vea, bart. 
1 Pyrland, were returned on the 18th of March. 


Mr. Popham, who now, for the firſt time, had a ſeat in the 3 


was of the family of Sir John Popham, the eminent and upright lord 


chief juſtice of the king's bench, in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
The cauſe of humanity owes him great obligations for his ſhare in 


ſeveral public acts of parliament, of a benevolent tendency, of which 


he was the father; particularly for two, both paſſed in 1974; 
one, for preſerving the health of priſoners in gaols, and the other, 
for aboliſhing the fees that had been taken from priſoners acquitted, 


or- - 
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or diſcharged by proclamation for want of proſecution: who, by law, 
are preſumed to be innocent, and are therefore under the protection 


and proviſion of this act, immediately, ſet free on ſuch acquittal or 


diſcharge. There was a fingular circumſtance attending theſe bene- 
volent ſtatutes; that Mr. Popham had occaſion to call the late 
Mr. Howard to the bar of the houſe, to prove the ſtate and condition 
of the gaols, which he had then viſited in his neighbourhood, in 
order to ſhew the neceflity of the regulations recommended to parlia- 
ment. This firſt introduced that philanthropiſt to public notice, who 
received the thanks of the houſe for his extraordinary humanity ; 
which encouraged him to proceed in his humane exertions, and to 

carry his enquiries into the ſtate of gaols, to the wonderful extent to 
which he afterwards purſued them. To Mr. Popham alſo the bene- 
ficiaries of Mr. Huith's charity are indebted for the advance of their 
annuity to 28. 8d. per week, the original appointment of the founder, 
from 2s. to which it had fallen: as are all the felons in the diffe- 


rent priſons 1 in the county of Somerſet for the addition of 1d. a day to 


the gaol allowance ; which originated from his motion as chairman to 
the quarter-ſcfſions held at Bruton, 1783. 

The public, while this work is paſſing through the preſs, are now 
waiting the iſſue of a motion brought forward, this ſeſſions of parlia- 
ment, by Mr. Popham, for a bill to amend, and render effectual, the 
poor laws. © The objects of which are, firſt, To provide certain 
employment for poor labourers in huſbandry, who were paſſed by in 
the ſtatute of 43d of Elizabeth; wherein the legiſlature attended to 
the encouragement of trade, that was then in its infancy, and nothing 
- elſe. Secondly, To allow the manufacturing labourer to follow his 
trade, as it ſhall happen to ſhift its ſituation, without being inter- 
rupted by parith-officers, or the danger of removal. Thirdly, To train 
the labourers in huſbandry to habits of uſeful induſtry, to make them 
fond of home by kind treatment, to leſſen their diſpoſition to migrate, 
and conſequently the danger of contamination ; it being certainly true, 
that as far as vagrancy is prevented, the commiſſion of crimes is pre- 
. vented, and public morality is improved.” The philanthropy, 

which diſtinguiſhes theſe meaſures, is the beſt encomium they can 


receive. 
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receive. The repreſentative, whoever he be, that avails himſelf of 
his ſeat in parliament, to eſtabliſh regulations ſo eſſentially connected 
with virtue and Humanity, doth honour to the election of his conſti- 
tuents ; and affords a ſtriking document of the utility and importance 
of a vote for a member of parliament. 

At the next election, Nathaniel Webb, eſq; offered himſelf in con- 
junction with Edward Stratford, eſq; under the countenance of the 
premier and with the ſupport of the corporation: on the other fide 


Alexander Popham, eſq; and John Halliday, eſq; appeared as candidates: 


which oppoſition drew on a ſerious and expenſive conteſt : the final 


deciſion of which received the award of a committee of the houſe. 
The proceedings of it are too . to be r over without a 
minute detail. 

Nathaniel Webb and as Stratford, edt. were returned re- 


oreſentatives for the borough, the 18thof October, 1774; againſt which 


return Alexander Popham and John Halliday, eſqrs. and ſeveral in- 
habitants and electors of the borough of Taunton, lodged a petition 
with the honourable houſe of commons. On Friday the 24th of Fe- 
bruary, 1775, the committee was choſen®, and on Saturday the 


* The committee conſiſted of the following gentlemen : 


Frederic Montague, eſq; chairman,” ”" Higham- Ferrers. 

Sir James Pennyman, bart. I Beverley. 

Abel Smith, eſq; | Aldborough, Yorkſhire, 
Herbert Mackworth, eſq; $1 Cardiff. 


Hon.. Charles Marſham, 5 Kent. 

Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, bart. | 8. | Denbighſhire. 
Beaumont Hotham, eſq; C24 Wigan, 

Sir Henry Bridgeman, bart, | - | Wenlock. 
Francis Anneſley, wh 21 | © | Reading. 

art. 


Sir William Bagott, | Staffordſhire. 
Chriſtopher Griffith, eſq; | I Berkſhire. 
Jacob Wilkinſon, eſq; | | Berwick. 
e James Keck, eſq; bs Newton, Lancaſhire, 
Nominees. 
Of the petitioners. Z 
Hon. Thomas Howard, 2 J St. Michael. 
Of the fitting members, 5 | | 
Viſcount Liſburne 5 Cardiganſhire. 
| _ Counſel. 
For the petitioners. | For the ſitting members. | 
Mr. Lee and Mr, Morris. 5 Mr. Gould and Mr. Hotchkin. 


2 5th 
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25th of February it met: when the petitions were read, ſetting 
forth*, That the Mayor had rejected many legal votes, which were 
tendered for the 5 and admitted * illegal votes for the 
ſitting members. | 
That the petitioners were duly elected, by a great majority of legal 
votes, and duzen to have been returned. 
That the ſitting members, previous to, and during, the election, 
were guilty of bribery and corruption, by themſelves and agents. 
The laſt determination of the right of election in Taunton, 28th 
July, 1715 7, proves, That in the borough of Taunton there is a 
clear diſtinction between alms and charity; which was admitted by 
the counſel on both ſides. * Alms” means parochial collection, or 
pariſh relief: © Charity” fignifies ſums ariſing from the revenue of 
certain ſpecific funds, which have been eſtabliſhed, or Vece 
for the purpoſe of aſſiſting the poor. a 
It was agreed on both ſides, agreeable to the determination of the 
houſe, on the 27th of Auguſt, 1715, on the petition then before it, 
That neither alms nor charity diſqualify an elector in Taunton, unleſs 
they have been received within a year before the election. 


* The petitions alſo brought forward ſome ſpecial charges againſt the mayor, namely, 
That, as returning officer, he had procured himſelf to be appointed mayor, to anſwer 
election purpoſes, and had, from unneceſſary adjournments, protracted the poll from the 
10th of October, when it began, to the 18th. 

It was admitted, by the counſel for the petitioners, that the mayor was legally elected: 
bat a great deal of evidence was gone into, to ſhew that he was not advanced to the 

mayoralty in regular rotation, but had got into the office for the purpoſe of promoting the 

intereſt of the fitting members, and had acted as the petitions ſtated, at the election. 

After a conſiderable time had been ſpent in hearing this ſort of evidence ; the chair- 
man, by the direction of the committee, aſked the counſel, whether they wiſhed to lay 
ſuch a charge againſt the returning officer, as might induce the committee to report /þe- 
cially againſt him; or, whether they intended to affect the numbers on the poll, by any 
undue act or acts of the returning officer. The anſwer to both queſtions was in the ne- 
gative. They ſaid, they only meant to give a general idea of his partiality. The com- 
mittee, therefore, neither acquitted, nor condemned, the returning officer : but were of 
opinion, that the enquiry into his conduct was not neceſſary to the deciſion of the merits 
of the election, and conſequently waved ſuch enquiry, Douglas' Hiſtory of the Caſes of 
Controverted Elections, vol. I. p. 367-369. 


1 See page 77. 
It 
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It was agreed, That 4 pot-waller* is a perſon who furniſhes his own 
diet, whether he be a houſekeeper, or only a lodger. 
And it was agreed, That, to be a pot-waller, qualified to vote at 
Taunton, it has always been underſtood, both before and ſince the 
determination, in 1715, That ſuch perſon muſt have a legal parochial 
ſettlement in the borough. The counſel for the fitting members 
thought, that gentlemen of fortune were excepted out of this rule; 
but there does not ſeem to be any ne on which ſuch a diſtine- 
tion can be ſupported.  _ 
The counſel for the petitioners aid, That the journals of the houſe 
have recognized, that annonces cannot be pot-wallers qualified to 
vote. 


The numbers on the poll, as pb dhend by the returning officer, 
were as follows: 


For Nathaniel Webb, eſq; „be 
The Hon. Edward Stratford, 240 
John Halliday, eſſ : 202 


Alexander Popham, eſa. 201 


The counſel for the petitioners propoſed to diſqualify of the voters 
for oe fitting members, 


As having received the town charity 114 
- churchwarden' $ charity 2 
As Chelſea be - - 7 
As not having ſettlements in Taunton— 19 
As not anſwering the definition of pot-wallers 15 or 16 
As certificate men — * 2 or 3 
As apprentices — 5 2 


As bribery agents — „ 2 


Tell! 159 


* Before the reformation there was in every pariſh a church-houſe, to which belonged ſpits, 
pots, crocks, &c. for dreſſing proviſions. Here the houſe-keepers met and were merry and 
gave their charity. See Holt's characters of the kings and queens of England, vol. II. p.180. 

3 whether this cuſtom doth not point out the origin and the preciſe idea of the political 
diſtinction of rank e by the word * By this cuſtom it became a viſible 


charaQeriſtic 
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If they ſucceeded in this, they faid there would tend a clear 
majority for the petitioners: but that, at all events, for they did 
not foreſze what objections there might be to their own votes, they 
would prove the charge of bribery ſo directly and pal pably, as to diſ- 
qualify the fitting members and make the election void as to them. 

In the courſe of the cauſe it was ſettled, that Che/ ſea penjfroners 

might” vote. 
Poſterior to the determination in 171 5, in the progreſs of the ſame 
_ cauſe, it was made an objection to certain voters, that they were cer- 
tificate-men. From this circumſtance the counſel for Mr. Halliday 
and Mr. Poohet inferred, that it was underſtood, at that time, that 
ſuch perſons were not entitled to vote : and, after ſome argument, it 
was agreed by the counſel for the fitting members, that, by the lex 
foci, certificate-men cannot vote for this borough. 

The counſel for the fitting members endeavoured to prove fraud in 
the diſtribution of the charities, with a view to election purpoſes ; and 
they brought witneſſes to impeach the credit. of thoſe who had given 
poſitive evidence of bribery, by the agents of the fitting members. 
On their part they PE to diſqualify of the votes for the 


petitioners, 
On account of the town and Meredith's charities = * 
As having received alms, and the town charity 1 


On account of the town charity, and having no ſettlement 7 
As having received the town charity, though their names 
were not entered in the conſtable's book, who is the 


perſon appointed to diſtribute that charity - 3 
As being the turnpike- man — - 1 
As having no ſettlement EM of 7 
As not anſwering the definition of pot-wallers h 
As certificate men = — — 


Teal ar 


eharacteriſtic of a ſpecific ability and 33 attached to thoſe who furniſhed their own 
proviſions 3 ; in oppoſition to thoſe who eat of the food of others as ſervants, or partook of it, 
as beneficiaries. The cuſtom probably aroſe from the ſcarcity of chimnies, as houſes were 
built with only one fire place. In early times this diſtinction might carry great weight and 
reſpect in it, on account of the ſcarcity of money and the prevalence of a ſtate of villainage, 
which would render a gift of victuals a valuable kind of alms, and make a power of *. 
their own table to be conſidered as a degree of opulence. | 

They 
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They alſo endeavoured to prove bribery on the petitioners. 

The cauſe laſted from the 24th of February to the 16th of March. 
On that day the committee, by their chairman, informed the houſe 
that they had determined : 


That John Halliday, eſq; and Alexander Popham, eſq; were 
duly elected, and ought to have been returned“. 

This determination gave great ſatisfaction to the country, as well 
as to that part of the town, who had aſſerted their own privileges 

againſt the combined influences of the miniſter and the corporation. 
On the 16th of March Mr. Halliday and Mr. Popham made their 
public entry into Taunton, accompanied by a great number of- gen- 
tlemen; forming a cavalcade of near a thouſand horſe and man 
coaches. They alighted at the bottom of the parade, and walked, 
under a triumphal arch, up to the market-houſe, where an enter- 
tainment was provided in the aſſembly- room: the day was ſpent with 


great joy and convivialityſ; and concluded with a crowded aſſembly 
and general illumination. 

The occaſion indeed was gular ; and the grounds of joy, con- 
Gdered in a conſtitutional view, juſt : and, to the members, and thoſe 
other gentlemen}, who, animated by patriotic principles, were par- 
ticularly active in ſupporting the petition, public gratitude was due 
for their exertions at that ſeaſon. 

It would be the dignity of all bodies corporate to confine bee 
within their peculiar province, which is the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
and the maintenance of a good police. Neither the conſtitution of 
the nation, nor that of ſuch a borough as Taunton, inveſts them with 
any ſpecific prerogatives in elections : but there they are on a level 
with any other townſmen and fellow-citizens. As to the interference 
of the miniſter at an election, inſtead of being ſought to give weight 
to a party, it ought to be rejected and oppoſed as inimical to our con- 
ſtitution and. liberties ; as tranſgreſſing the bounds of his province, 


* Douglas? Hiſtory of the Caſes of Controverted Elections, vol. I. p: 366—375. 
+ From a memorandum communicated by Mr. Norris. 


4 Poſterity ſhould know their names: amongſt others Mr. John Norman, Mr. Joſeph 
Melhuiſh, Mr. John Clitſome grocer, Mr. Joſeph Jeffries, Mr. Luke Noble, and Mr. John 


Noble will be panieulayly remembered, for their vigour and zeal in the public cauſe, at that 
tame. 


and 
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and convertin g the power, which the people poſſeſs i in the right of elec- 


tion, to controul the crown, into an engine of effecting the views and 
ſpreading the influence of the crown, to their own injury, if not run, 
Yet the writer of this has heard a new- elected repreſentative, led awaz 
by grounded eſteem and partial friendſhip, addreſs the court, after the 
cloſe of a poll, in a panegyric on the miniſter of the times; as if he 
he had been elected to act as bis ſervant, rather than the * of 
the people, to watch and protect their rights. | 
The election, of which we are ſpeaking, brought after i it ſerious 
conſequences. It was followed by various actions for bribery, and the 
mayor, at the ſuit of each member, was 3 for a falſe return: 
on one he was acquitted ; and on the other convicted: he was alſo 
convicted on an action for refuſing the vote of a reputable houſe- 
keeper, who, at the time, was alſo church- warden, on the plea of 
having before admitted to poll a partner in the ſame houſe, and having 
laid it down as a rule to receive only one vote out of the ſame houſe. 
Such actions muſt be conſidered as important; becauſe they tend to 
guard the invaluable rights of election, and teach a n of great 
caution and impartiality to returning officers. 
The conteſts, that have ariſen ſince this great one, have ſcarcely 
been attended with more evils than a temporary buſtle. At the ge- 
neral election in 1780, the candidates were, Alexander Popham, 00 
John Halliday, eſq; and John Roberts, eſq; afterwards General Ro- 
berts, who had been the mayor in 1774. Mr. Popham declining to 
ſtand the poll, the other two gentlemen were of courſe returned. In 
1782, the death of General Roberts brought on another election: when 
Sir James Langham, bart. and Mr. (now Sir Benjamin) Hammet, 
offered themſelves to repreſent the borough: and the latter was elected. 
In 1784, a ſudden diſſolution of parliament renewed the ſtruggles of 
electioneering. The candidates at Taunton were, Alexander Popham, 
eſq; Benjamin Hammet, eſq; and John Halliday, eſq; The laſt of 
| theſe gentlemen now judging fit to retire before the poll began, the 
other two reſumed their ſeats in the houſe. 
Since this work went to the preſs, the diſſolution of parliament 

brought on, with a new election, a ſpirited conteſt. The candidates 


N 2 | Were 
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were, on one fide, Sir Benjamin Hammet and Alexander Popham, 
eſq; the repreſentatives of the town in the preceding parliament ; 
and, on the other fide, John Halliday and William Morland, eſqrs. 
The poll opened on June the 28th, 1790, and did not cloſe till the 
13th of July, having” laſted fourteen days; and having been carried 
on, by the mayor, with unremitting aſſiduity, for every day, except 
Sundays, from nine in the morning till ſeven o'clock, or later, in the 
evening. At the cloſe the numbers were found to be, for y 

Sir Benjamin Hammet 291 | John Halliday, eſq; 239 

Alexander Popham, eſq; 257 | William Morland, eſq; 183 
Upon which the two firſt gentlemen were declared duly elected. 
The conteſt, however, did not terminate here; but was reſumed, 
and followed up by petitions, lodged with the houſe of commons on 
the iſt of December: one from the unſucceſsful candidates, and the 
other from fix electors, complaining of an undue election and return 
for the borough. On the 4th of December, -an order was made, for 
taking the ſaid petitions into conſideration on Thurſday the 24th of 
February, 1791. On the 16th of December, the ſpeaker NT 
the houſe, that the petitioners, the candidates and electors, had not, 
nor had either of them, entered into a recognizance in reſpect of ſuch 
petitions, according to the direction of an act, made in the 20th 
year of the reign of his preſent majeſty, entituled, ** An Act for the 
« further Regulation of the Trials of Controverted Elections, or Re- 
ce turns of Members to ſerve in Parliament.“ Upon this the ſaid act, 
on a motion of the houſe, was read; and the orders for taking the 
ſame petitions into conſideration were diſcharged®. 

A review of the election conteſts which divideour boroughs into vio- 
lent parties, interrupt the friendly intercourſes of life, raiſe the paſſions 
of men intoa violentand unmanageable ferment, ſanction, or are thought 
to ſanction, tricking, diſhoneſty and oppreſſion, introduce idleneſs and 
debauchery and a general diſſoluteneſs of manners, and often termi- 
nate, not only in falſehood and a breach of promiſes, but in perjury: 
A review of conteſts, productive of ſuch immoralities and evils, may 
ſometimes tempt a conſiderate perſon to with, that no town enjoyed 


the privilege of ſending members to parliament. But it ſhould be 


From the votes of the houſe, for the 16th of December, 1790. 
conſidered, 
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conſidered, that the privilege, though it be abuſed, is moſt impor- 
tant ; that the exi iſtence of national freedom dependeth upon it ; that 
great as are the evils, which it often gendereth, they are local and 
temporary, much owing to the repreſentation of the nation being ſo 
partial and unequal, to the long duration of parliaments, and to the 
want of further regulations with reſpect to the expences and modes of 
election, and the period of canvaſſing. But did not the power of elect- 
ing members of parliament exiſt, the evil would be national and per- 
manent; perpetual deſpotiſin would be the conſequence. I cannot con- 
clude this cha apter with a more pertinent and intereſting leſſon, than 
what is contained in the following “ ſtriking paſſage from Mezeray, 
the great hiſtorian of France; and which, being related as part of 
« a converſation with the celebrated Hampden, is doubly remarkable, 
from the contraſt between the ancient and very recent ſtate of 
that kingdom, and the fatality that attended the patriot, to whom it 
js addreſſed: 

„We had once in France, ſaid he, the ſame happineſs and the 
e ſame privileges which you have: our laws were made by repreſen- 
tives of our own chuſing: our money was not taken from us, but 
by our own conſent: our kings, like yours, were ſubject to law 
c and reaſon. But now, alas! we are miſerable, and all is loſt. 
„Think nothing, fir, too dear to maintain the precious advantages 

72 have over us; and, if there be occaſion, venture your life, 

« your eſtate, and all that you have; rather than ſubmit to the miſer- 
* able condition to which you ſee us reduced. 


e The General Evening Poſt, from Nov. 19. to Nor. 21, 1789. 
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H AF. IV. 
On the trade, nanufactures, and navigation of Taunton, 


 FTMHIS town has been noted for its woollen manufactory, in 
1 which it carried on, for a number of years, a very large and 
extenſive trade. Its trade may be traced back for four hundred and 
fifty years, to the reign of Edward III. to whoſe wiſe counſels belongs 
the glory of firſt bringing the woollen manufactories into this king- 
dom. Previouſly to his reign, though England was famous for the 
growth of wool, it does not appear, that the people knew how to 
make it into cloth, unleſs a very coarſe kind called f#eezes. Our 
wool was exported into the Netherlands, and enriched that country : 

which gave occaſion to the inſtitution of the order of the Golden 
Fleece, by the duke of Burgundy. The king availed himſelf of the 
opportunity which offered, through the increaſing intercourſe between 
the two countries, in conſequence of his marrying the daughter of 
the earl of Hainault, to ſend over, without ſuſpicion, emiſſaries to 
the Netherlands, to ingratiate themſelves with the Dutch labourers. 
Every allurement was thrown out to this claſs of men, who, in their 
own country, earned, with hard labour, a poor and ſcanty maintenance, 
to invite them to tranſport themſelves and their art to England. On 
the fair proſpect of living in a ſuperior ſtile, enjoying a proportional 
profit of their labour, and forming conjugal connexions with the beſt 
families, «numbers came over ; bringing with them their tools and 
their trade. Royal protections were granted to encourage their ſettle- 
ment. One was given by the king, at Lincoln, the 243d of July, 1331, 
to John Kemp, of Flanders, a weaver : and a like protection 25 al 
. orded, 
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forded, by the king, at Weſtminſter, the zd of May, 1 336, to fiſtzen 


weavers, of Zealand, who came here to exerciſe and teach their art. 
One, who ſettled in Glouceſterſhire, and was peculiarly eminent, as 
a clothier, had the ſurname of Webb given him by the king. | 
The perſons, who left the Netherlands, coming ſeveral from one 
part, and ſeveral from another, made no ſenſible want of hands in 
their own country : but collected together here they formed a great 
number. It was judged beſt, in order to prevent, on any diſcontent, 
a a general reſolution of returning, and to diffuſe the benefits of their 
art over the kingdom, to diſperſe them into different and remote coun- 
ties: that they might eſtabliſh, in each, different manufactories. The 
making of fuſtians was ſet up in Norwich ; of baize at Sudbury, in 
Suffolk; of ſayes and ſerges at Colcheſter, in Eſſex; of broad cloths in 
Kent; of kerſies in Devonſhire ; of cloth in Worceſterſhire and Glou- 
ceſterſhire; of Welch freezes in Wales; of cloth at Kendal, in Weſt- 
moreland ; of Halifax cloths in Fre ; of cloth in Hampſhire, 
Berkſhire, and Suſſex; and of ſerges at Taunton. The manufactory 
was greatly promoted by the diſcovery of fuller's earth, of ſuperior qua- 
lity to any in Europe. A new acceſſion of foreigners, and the ad- 
vancement of the woollen trade in England, were the conſequences, 
in another period, of the cruelties of the duke of Alva; whoſe tyranny 
drove over more Dutchmen to ſettle in this country“. | 
The woollen manufactory, ſince it was introduced and eſtabliſhed | 
in this country, and became the ſtaple. trade of the kingdom, 
hath ſuffered great changes and fluctuations. The wars of the em- 
peror, Charles V. occaſioned, in the reign of Henry VIII. a great 
ſtagnation of trade. The merchants could not venture into Spain for 
near a twelve month; and the goods ſent, from the different coun - 
ties, to Blackwell- hall for ſale, found no vent: few or no merchants 
were diſpoſed to purchaſe, their warehouſes being filled with cloths 
lying on hand. The labourers, of conſequence, were thrown out 
of employ ; and great diſcontents aroſe, eſpecially in Suffolk, where 
they would have fallen into ſome riotous acts, if the duke of Nor- 


"8 Ada Regia; or an Account of the Treaties i in Rymer's Fœdera, vol. I. 8vo. p. 195, 
and Fuller's Church Hiſtory, b. III. p. 111, 112, 
folk 
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folk had not wiſely appeaſed them. The merchants were ſhin 


moned to appear before cardinal Wolley, who, in the name of the 


king, reprimanded them in an angry tone, for not purchaſing the 


goods brought to market; and threatened them, that his majeſty 


would open a new mart at Whitehall, buy of the clothiers, and ſell 


again to foreign merchants. To which menace one of them perti- 
nently replied ; My lord, the king may bye them as well at Black- 


« well-hall, if it pleaſe him, and the ſtraungers will gladlier receive 
cc them there than at Weſtminſter.” * «© You ſhall not order that 


* matter,” ſaid the cardinal, © and I ſhall firſt ſend into London to 


know what clothes you have in your hands, and that done, the 


Fu ** and his counſel ſhall appoint who ſhall bye the clothes, I 


<* warrant you.” With this anſwer the Londoners departed*. _ 
For a time this interference of the cardinal raiſed the ſpirits of the 


Sage em, and the price of goods advanced. But, as it ſhewed 


the ignorance of the king concerning the nature of trade, fo it had 


only a temporary effect. The foreign cauſes, which influenced the 


market, ſtill exiſting, the price of Clocks again tell, and the mer- 
chants were ſolicited to become purchaſers. 
Alfter this the woollen manufactory revived : and the trade between 
England and the Netherlands (if we may believe Cambden) amounted, 
in his time, to above twelve millions of gold ducats. But, in 1564, 
it was almoſt entirely funk. This was owing to the artifice of car- 
dinal Granville, who had perſuaded the governeſs of the Netherlands. 
to prohibit the importation of Engliſh cloth. This led the Engliſh 
to ſettle a cloth ſtaple at Embden, in Eaſt-Friefland. But, by the 
influence and management of a new ambaſſador from Spain, the two 
nations were reconciled : and it was agreed, that the treaty of com- 
merce, made in the time of Maximilian I. called intercusſus Magnus, 
ſhould be obſerved on both ſides. 

New encouragement and ſupport was afforded to the woollen ma- 
nufactory, in 1622, by a commiſſion Which paſſed the 2 1ſt of Octo- 


* Grafton's Sheonitle, vol. II. p. 1167, 68, 
+ Ada Regia, vol. IV. p. 71. 
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ber, for re-eſtabliſhing it“. But the ſources of commerce lie cinjier, 
than in the language and promiſes of acts of ſtate and national ordi- 
nances ; and muſt be ſought in the wants of mankind, and the free- 
dom of their mutual intercourſes. For, ſhortly after this, in 1639, 
ſpics ſent, from Scotland, to diſcover the ſtate of things in this kingdom, 
found in all the country great complaints of the decay of trade : thoſe 
who were concerned in the different branches of it, from the farmer 
to the merchant, mutually caſting the blame of it on one another : 
when it aroſe four the obſtructions to traffic, which the civil diſſen- 
tions of the times, and the troubles in Scotland, occaſioned+. 

Some years after this, the war with Spain, breaking out in 1665, 
operated greatly to the diſadvantage of the woollen buſineſs. Before 
this, we find, that Taunton ſerges were in great reputation and de- 
mand, as faſhionable wearing, being lighter than cloth, and yet 
thicker than many other ſtuffs. But ack was the effect of that war, 
that © trade,” ſays my author, © Jong fince complained of to be 
« dead, is now lamented generally as buried, though hereafter it may 
have a reſurrectionF}.” 

This hope was, afterwards, realiſed : for trade revived; and was. 
carried to a great extent, after our civil diſtractions were compoſed. 
William III. gave his utmoſt countenance to every undertaking, that 

promiſed its advancement ; ſeveral amendments were made, and man 

uſeful manufactories were eſtabliſhed$. By the year 1704 trade aroſe 
in Taunton to a very flouriſhing height: for we are told, that 8500 
perſons were weekly employed in making its cloths||. The popula- 
tioa of this town, about that period, was ſo great and rapid, that it 
was called the nurſery for queen Anne's wars : but the number of its 
inhabitants would ſcarcely have been fo conſiderable, had not the 
ſtate of trade been proſperous. 

The circumſtance which gave Taunton the advantage, in point of 
manufactory, invited clothiers to ſettle in it, and drew on it the 1 


Acta Regia, vol. IV. p. 319 


+ The Scots-Scouts Diſcoveries, by their London Intelligencer, in Morgan's Phoenix 
Britannica, vol. I. p. 460. 


t Fuller's Worthies of England, p. 18, 19. 


Gee on Trade and Navigation; a new edition, 1767, p. 30, 31. 
| e s Preſent State of England, p- 27. 
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of other towns, was the peculiar tenure of its eſtates. For every 
mortgage being entered in the caſtle books, which was a ſecurity 
againſt frauds, money could be borrowed there, above an hundred 
years ago, at gl. per cent.“ „ On. 
Since this, nay, within theſe 60 years, the manufactory hath under- 
gone great changes: of this the different ſums, which the receivers 
for the county, at different periods, contracted to ſupply the town 
weekly, afford a proof. From 1727 to 1734 the caſh delivered, on 
contract, to the tradeſmen, for bills of exchange, amounted to 1 gool. 
per week : and the trade ſeldom produced, at the ſame time, leſs than 
500 moidores from Falmouth. For 10 years, from 1734 to 1744, 
there was not more than about 3ool. caſh delivered weekly: and, for 
the next ſeven years, from 1744 to 1751, it did not amount to more 
than 200l. per week r. The trade of Taunton is now reduced to a 
low ebb. Houſes in the ſuburbs have fallen into ruins and been de- 
ſtroyed ; and the number of inhabitants greatly decreaſed : while the 
woollen manufactory, in other places, and in the north particularly, has 
flouriſhed. The decay of it, here, muſt be therefore ſought in cauſes, 
that have had a local operation. Conteſted elections, by no means 
friendly to induſtry, muſt have proved particularly prejudicial to a trade, 
which, at times, could admit of no delay, in the execution of orders 
for goods, that muſt be ready for the failing of ſhips, and the ſeaſons 
of foreign fairs. The miſchief of their influence, in this reſpect, 
was particularly felt in the continued and violent oppoſition of the 
year 1754. The demand for its goods was then great ; but through 
the idleneſs and debauchery of the ſeaſon it could not be anſwered. 
The orders being returned to the merchants, were ſent, for execu- 


* Yarranton's England's Improvement, by Sea and Land, 1677. The manor of 
Tnunton Dean, in Somerfetſhire,”” ſays this author, ** is under a regiſter, and there the land 
is worth 23 years purchaſe, although but a copyhold manor ; and, at any time, he that 

hath-100l. a year in the manor of Taunton, may go to the caſtle and take up 20001. upon 
his lands, and buy ſtuffs with the money, and go to London and ſell his ſtuffs, and return 
down his moneys, and pay but 5fI. in the 100 for his moneys, and diſcharge his lands. 
This is the cauſe of the great trade and riches about Taunton Dean. 
Dean!) What gentleman can do thus with free-lands? No, it is not worth 16 years 
purchaſe all England over, one place with another; and, if not timely put under a re- 
giſter, it will come to 12 years“ purchaſe before long.“ P. 27, and alſo p. 31, 34, 100, 
109, „ | 
, On the information of Mr. Partridge. 


. ; 
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tion, to other towns; with which, the intercourſe, being thus 
opened, was continued. The high price of labour affixed to ſome 
particular articles, at the firſt invention, though then an encourage- 
ment to ingenuity and induſtry, eventually has operated to the gene- 
ral detriment of trade. It furniſhed ſome of the more careful and pro- 
vident labourers with the means of becoming manufacturers them- 
ſelves ; and of ſetting up looms in their own houſes : and the number 
of - competitors was greatly multiplied : who, not having capitals, 
that would enable them to give credit, and to carry on buſineſs with 
eaſe, were obliged, by abatements on the price, to procure a ſpeedy 
return for their goods. The value of the articles being thus reduced 

at market, a reduction of wages neceſſarily followed. This could 
not be effected without warm ſtruggles between the different claſſes 
of manufacturers: nor, when carried, without bringing on a cor- 
ruption of the quality of goods, which muſt fink their eſtimation in 
foreign markets. The taſte & of thoſe markets has alſo changed ; and 
a preference, at them, is given, to woollen goods of a different kind ; 

or rather to the various articles of the cotton manufactory. But the 
decline of the Taunton trade muſt be alſo aſcribed, in a great degree, 
to the advantage which the manufacturers in the north have derived, 

over us, from the introduction and uſe of ſpinning machines: Which 
would have been peculiarly uſeful here, not only to ſecure the exact 
and true execution of this part of the trade, but to ſupply the wants 
of hands for conducting it, which, for a number of years, was very 

ſenſibly felt. 

To theſe cauſes, it is conceived, may be traced che decline of the 
trade of this town. Some of cho at leaſt, will, ſooner or later, af- 

fe& other places and other manufactories. Whether the wiſdom and 
activity of any ſpirited perſons can do away their effects on Taunton, 
muſt be left for time to ſhew. 

It is, however, a pleaſure to one who feels an attachment to its 
intereſt, to refle&, that, though its woollen manufactories have de- 
clined, the town has not wholy loſt its weight and importance, as a 
town of trade. The populouſneſs and fertility of the country around 
it muſt continue to keep up its markets, and to preſerve its internal 
commerce. And ſome new ſources of trade have alſo opened in it. 

O 2 | Its 
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Its navigation demands, in this reſpec, particular notice. The 


firſt, who formed the public ſpirited ſcheme of rendering the river 


Tone navigable, was John Mallet, eſq; of Enmore, the laſt heir 
male of a very ancient and reſpectable family, which had formerly a 
ſeat there, and of whom Thomas Mallet was ſheriff of the county of 

Somerſet in the 18th of queen Elizabeth*. In the 13th of Charles I. 


a commiſſion, under the great ſeal, was granted to John Coventry, 


eſq; and other gentlemen, to treat and compound with all the owners 
of mills, lands, and tenements, that compenſation might be made for 
ſuch. ſhares and parts of their property near the river, which Mr. 

Mallet would want for making the river navigable from Bridgwater 


to Taunton, and from thence to Bradford-bridge : this work was un- 
dertaken, and all perſons concerned were fatisfied, at the ſole expence, 


and out of the eſtate of Mr. Mallet: and a warrant, to be paſſed 
into a patent, was alſo granted, by the king, to ſecure to this gentle- 
man the quiet enjoyment of the navigation which he had effected. 


Mr. Mallet left one daughter, who married John Wilmot, the 
celebrated and laſt earl of Rocheſter, and carried the great eſtate of 
the Mallets into that family. This lady had only three daughters+:' 


Anne Wilmot, afterwards married to Francis Greville, eſq; ſon and 
heir apparent to the right honourable Foulke lord Brooke; Eliza- 
beth Wilmot, afterwards counteſs of Sandwich; and Mallet Wil- 


mot, who became lady viſcounteſs Liſburne. Theſe ladies, as the 
warrant granted to their grand-father, by ſome neglect or other- 


wiſe, miſcarried, obtained from Charles II. while they were unmar- 
ried, letters patent, dated the 6th day of November, in the 36th year 


of his reign, granting to them, their heirs and aſſigns, to their own 


uſe, without any account whatſoever, the fole navigation of the ſaid 
river, as far as Ham-mills, and no farther ; and the full and only be- 
nefit and advantage thereof in the moſt ample manner. 
In the year 1698, ſome gentlemen of the town of Taunton, to 
the number of thirty, formed the uſeful ſcheme of making and com- 
pleting the navigation of the river Tone from Bridgwater to Ham- 


* Shaw's Tour to the Weſt of England, in 1788, p. 331. 
1 Shaw's Tour, p. 331. | 
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| mills, and from thence to the town of Taunton , and entered into a 
mutual agreement to apply for an act of parliament to effect the ſame, 
and to purchaſe of the counteſs of Sandwich, the lady viſcounteſs Liſ- 
burne, and the lady Anne Greville, all their rights in the navigation of 
the river. A transfer of them was accordingly made by theſe ladies 
and their huſbands, by a deed, bearing date the 4th of March, in the 
| loth year of the reign of king William, to John Friend, gentleman, 
in truſt, who was one of thoſe that engaged in this undertaking. 
The ſum of three hundred and thirty pounds was paid for this pur- 
chaſe*. And, in the parliament of the 1oth and 11th years of the 
reign of William III. an act was obtained to empower 30 gentlemen, 
under the name of conſervators, to open, make, and keep navigable 
the river Tone, from the town of Bridgwater to Ham-mills, and 
from thence to the town of Taunton ; and to authorize them to col- 
lect tolls to ſupport the expences of making and preſerving the navi- 
gation, and to entitle them to an intereſt of 61. per cent. for all the 
monies they ſhould lay out in the undertaking+. 
The clerk of the peace is to be paid 28. 6d. for recording the ſame 
accounts. The juſtices of the county, at the quarter- ſeſſions, held 
at Bridgwater, 1710, paſſed an order: © that any trader on the 
4 pres river 

„On the authority of papers and deeds belonging to the conſervators of the river Tone. 


+ An abſtract of an act, for making the river Tone navigable from Bridgwater to Taunton, 
paſſed in the 1oth and 11th years of William III. E . | 
Ihe powers, inveſted by this act in the conſervators, extend to the cleanſing, ſcouring, 
opening, making, and keeping navigable the river 'Tone, from the town of Bridgwater to 
Ham-mills, and from thence to Taunton : and, for this purpoſe, the act authorizes them to 
dig the banks of the river, or other ſtream and ditch adjoining to it, to cut away the roots 
of trees, and to remove every impediment—to cut a new channel, if there be occafion—to 
cut, ſcour, or open, any other ſtream or water courſe, that may be convenient—to erect 
bridges, wharfs, wears, locks, turnpikes, pens, and other works—to lay and work materials 

on the banks—and to lay out a path on both ſides of it, | 8 
The powers of the act, further authorize the boatmen to uſe cattle for drawing up the veſ- 
ſels, &c. and to have, in convenient places, winches and other engines for that purpoſe. 
The conſervators are inveſted with their truſt for life, except that any one may be re- 
moved, by a major part of the whole number, for miſbehaviour; and when the number is 
reduced to 20, they are directed to chooſe other perſons to make up the number 30. They 
are authorized to receive and hold any lands in fee, or for any other eſtate or term, and any 
gifts and legacies of goods, chattels and money: and conveyance of the ſame may be made 
to them without licence to alien in mortmain. A committee of five is made ſufficient to any 
tranſaction relative to the ends of the bill, and to make contracts under their hands and ſeals, 
which ſhall bind all the conſervators. 5 


The 
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river Tone ſhould be at liberty, from time to time, and at convenient 
and ſeaſonable times, to view and inſpect the accounts of the con- 
15 5 5 e . 1 ſervators: 


The tolls, appointed by the act, are, on every weigh® of coals, in any veſſel paſſing from 
Bridgwater on or towards Ham-mills, 4d. and for every ton of other goods, zd. and in pro- 
portion for any greater or leſſer quantity; to be paid and received at Knap- bridge. On 
every weigh of coals, from Ham- mills to or towards Taunton, a further toll, to be ap- 
pointed from time to time by the conſervators, or the major part of them, not exceeding 48. 
and, on every ton of goods, a toll not exceeding 28. to be paid at Coal-harbour. On every 
ton of goods paſſing down the river to or towards Bridgwater, a toll not exceeding 18. to 
be aid and received at the firſt lock next to Taunton. On refuſal or default of payment of 
theſe tolls, the conſervators, by themſelves, or their agents, are empowered to arreſt the 
boats, with all their tackle, coals, and goods, till the duties be fully anſwered. 9 85 
The limitations, to which the proceedings on this act are ſubjected, oblige the converſators, 

previouſly to doing the things authorized by it, for making the river navigable, to contract 
according to the manner it preſcribes, for any loſs or damage any perſons or body cor- 
porate or politic, may ſuſtain by the ſame. They are hy ins to keep a true perfect ac- 
count of all receipts and diſburſements, to make up the ſame yearly to the 24th of June, 
and to lay them, with their vouchers, at the next enſuing general quarter-ſeſſions of the 
peace for the county of Somerſet, before the biſhop of Bath and Wells, and the juſtices of 
the county for the time being, or any five of them, to be examined, on oath, and to be ſtated, 
corrected, and allowed by them; a duplicate of the accounts ſigned by any five or more of 
them, it is enacted, ſhall be tranſmitted to, and kept in, the records of the ſeſſions of the 
peace for the county of Somerſet. | | | 
The limitations, in the act, further give the biſhop of Bath and Wells, and the juſtices: 
of the county, or any five or more of them, a power to make diſtribution of all monies that 
have not been laid out on the navigation, to the converſators and their aſſigns ; firſt for the 
payment of the intereſts of the monies advanced by them at the rate of 6]. per cent: and 
as often as there ſhall be any ſurplus for leſſening the principal advanced, till the whole 
be diſcharged : any three, or more, of them may alſo appoint an examination of the accounts 
at any time,. or place, they may judge fit, within the town of Taunton, or ten miles 
thereof : the appointment of the wages and ſalaries of the fervants and officers of the con- 
fervators, of the receivers and caſhire or treaſurer (of whom they are empowered to take 
ſecurity) is ſubject to the correction of the biſhop of Bath and Wells and the juſtices of 
the county orany five, or more, of them, at their firſt meeting after the nomination of 
any ſuch officers : and ſuch wages and ſalaries, if not diſallowed within ten days, to be 
valid. The election of new conſervators, when, by death or removal, the number is re- 
duced to 20, muſt he made by the major part of the ſurviving conſervators aſſembled for the 
purpoſe, after having affixed on the Market-Croſs, in Taunton, fix days notice thereof, in 
writing, and proclamation of its being made in the open market. | Is 
The proviſioffs of this act extend farther than to the firſt and immediate object of it, the 
making and keeping the river Tone navigable : in the firſt inſtance, to the reduction of 
the tolls, and then to the ſupport of a charity ſchool ; after the conſervators have been 
reimburſed their principal and intereſt 1 The tolls, in that caſe, it appoints, ſhall 
be 1d. for every weigh of coals, and 1d. for every ton of goods, paſſing between 
Ham-muills- and Bridgwater : and 1s. on every weigh of coals, and 64. on every ton 

#* A weigh is defined to contain 48 buſhels by heap of the meaſure uſed at Bridgwater at the time of the act 

being paſſed; equal in quantity to 2 chaldrons, or 72 buſhels Wincheſter. | * | 
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ſervators: and that any conſervator, to whom application ſhould be 
made by any trader for this purpoſe, ſhould direct him to the proper 
officer keeping ſuch accounts“. : wo” N 
The tolls appointed under this act, and the powers which it in- 
veſted in the conſervators, did not prove ſo efficient as it was expected. 
The amount of the monies expended on the ſcheme, to the 24th of 
June, 170%, together with the intereſt, was the ſum of three thou- 
ſand five hundred fifty · ſix pounds, nine ſhillings, and five- pence far- 
thing. Vet their undertaking, ſo far from being productive, was not 
completed: the river was not navigable in the winter, much leſs in 
the ſummer, for want of a lock, or half- lock, at a place called 
Round- iſland, cleanſing a ſhoal called Broad-ſhoal, and doing other 
chargeable works. This ſtate of things induced a petition to parlia- 
ment, for another act to enable them to enlarge and improve the na- 
vigation of the river, and to increaſe the tolls. In this application, 
though it met with great oppoſition, they were ſupported by peti- 
tions, ſanctioning their caſe and requeſt, from the juſtices of the 
peace at the quarter- ſeſſions for the county, from the corporation at 
Bridgwater, from the principal inhabitants of both the pariſhes in 
Taunton, of the towns of Chard, Ilminſter, Wellington, Milverton, 
Wiveliſcombe, Langport, Collumpton, and Tiverton. Their pe- 
tition was granted; and a ſecond act, to ſecure the objects of it, was 
paſſed in the 6th year of the reign of queen Anne r. So that, at pre- 
ſent, barges of about 15 tons each, loaded with coals and other heavy 
goods and merchandize, ſhipped for Bridgwater from Briſtol and 
other ports, are brought quite home to the bridge. | 


But 


of goods, between Ham-mills and Taunton. The ſurplus of theſe tolls, and of the product of 
all gifts and grants, after the repair of the works on the navigation, ſhall, in this caſe, be 
applied in building one or more hoſpitals, or otherwiſe, for the education or maintenance of 
| ſuch poor children of the pariſhes of St. Mary Magdalen and of St. Jamgs, Taunton, as 
ſhall become chargeable to the ſaid pariſhes. Theſe hoſpitals are to be regulated and go- 
verned by rules and orders made from time to time by the conſervators, and firſt approved 
by one or both the judges of the aflize and ißt privs for the county of Somerſet. 

* Goddard's Extract from the Seſſions-Rolls, p. 67. 

+ From books and papers belonging to the conſervators. 

Abſtract of an act of parliament, for the more effectual making and keeping the river 
Tone navigable from Bridgwater to Taunton, paſſed in the 6th year of queen Anne, on the 
23d of October, 1707. | — | _ 

e 
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But, notwithſtanding the aids afforded by this act of parliament, 
the undertaking did not prove productive, till the year 1717. When 
the debt, on the river, incluſively of the intereſt at 61. per cent. on 
the monies expended, amounted to the ſum of five thouſand fix hun- 
dred ninety-ſeven pounds, eight ſhillings, and ten- pence: and, on 
this ſum, the dividends have, ever fince that time, been made. 

When the affairs of the company were, apparently, placed on a 
firm footing, and they began to reap ſome advantage from that uſe- 
ful ſcheme, they met with an unfriendly oppoſition to the enjoyment 
of the fruits of their expences and exertions. It had been originally 
included in their plan, and enacted by the firſt act, as appears by the 
abſtract before, that when the tolls ſhould prove ſufficient to diſ- 
charge all the principal and intereſt-of the monies advanced to make 
the river navigable, that then the produce ſhould be applied to the 
ſupport of a charity ſchool. EY V8 1 

On the ground of this proviſion, Mr. James Dare, of Taunton, 
goldſmith, exhibited a petition, in 1734, to the commiſſioners for 

charitable uſes for the county of Somerſet; ſetting forth, that the 
conſervators of the river Tone had been paid the principal money and 
intereſt by them diſburſed for making the ſaid river navigable. In 
conſequence of this petition, a decree was made by Thomas Carew, 
eſq; and other commiſſioners for charitable uſes, againſt the conſer- 

The preamble recapitulates the firſt act, fo far as relates to the tolls it enacted, and 
the application of them; and ſtates the objects of the new bill ; viz. a power to erect a 
lock, or half-lock, at Knap-bridge, near Round-iſland, to cleanſe, dig, and deepen, a 
certain ſhoal, called Broad-ihoal, and to levy additional tolls to defray the expences of theſe 
new works. The act, accordingly, authorizes the conſervators to execute theſe works, and, 
from the building or erecting of the ſaid lock, or half-lock, it appoints them to receive, at 
the ſame, an additional toll of rs. for every weigh of coals, and of 64. on every ton of goods, 
contained in any boat, or veſſel, that ſhall paſs through the ſaid lock; or half. lock, and fo 


in proportion for larger or leſſer quantities: which tolls, after the converſators ſhall be re- 
imburſed their principal monies and intereſt, ſhall be reduced to 2d. on every weigh of coals, 
and 1d. on every ton of goods. The tolls to be received at Coal-harbour, which before 
were left, in a degree, to the diſcretion of the conſervators, were, by this act, fixed at 
28. 8d. for every weigh of coals, and 15- 6d. for every ton of goods. 5 

This act alſo, in order to remedy certain diſputes and controverſies that had ariſen on 
the conſtruction of the former, relative to liberty granted to boatmen, &c. of going on the 
banks and grounds near the river, to haul up boats, &c. enacts, that it ſhall not be law 
ful for them to do this, till.a path ſhall be ſet out for that purpoſe by the conſervators, and 
ſatisfaction ſhall be made to the owners of the land. e | 


vators. 
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vators. To this decree the conſervators made an appeal. The effect 
of the decree was, that for four years, while the affair was pending 
in chancery, the juſtices at the quarter- ſeſſions ſuſpended allowing 
and figning the accounts of the conſervators, till July, 1737: when, 

by the order of the high court of chancery, the decree had been re- 
verſed. This order gave a legal authority to the proceedings of the 
conſervators, and afforded an honourable teſtimony to the truth and 
integrity of their accounts. 


The following tables will enable the reader to form an i idea of the 
utility of the navigation and its increaſe. 


The tolls for eleven years, from une Ditto for ditto, from June 24, 1778, 
"9: . to June, 1789. | 

| | : be * . 5 1 % , CRT 
916 —_— 9 4 è f ᷣ — Oo 1 2 
u — % 210} ½% é —— 6% 14 » 
Ito : . OS 11 090 + a i 7 12.8 
1721 | —— — 3242 13 10 } 1782 —— — 621 5 6 
7 290 7 og. 4 7793 5 _— 0 4 
— S033 — 407 5 6 | 1784 *. — — 688 13, 2 
r — 961.17 104 1 1985 — $94 17 3 
2 — —˙ . 
1726 — — — 431 16 of | 1789 — — — 710 7 11 
1727 — 404 15 11 | 1788 — 737 8s 3 
1728 — — 387 12 44 | 1789 — — _ 13 


The preceding ſtatement clearly proves, that the navigation of the 
river Tone is on the improvement, and productive of encreaſing be- 
nefits to the town and neighbourhood. The town of Bridgwater muſt 
have derived from it eſſential advantages. About a twelvemonth fince 
its ſhipping amounted to 34 veſſels, 1707 tons, 128 men*. But I 
am not poſſeſſed of information, on which to form a comparative eſti- 
mate of its trade, at preſent, with its ſtate previouſly to the navigation 


of the river Tone. It is certain, that the coal trade has, of late years, 
much increaſed there and in Taunton. 


From the information of the Rev. Mr. Watſon, of Bridgwater, on the authority 
of the collector. 


3 „ Om Among 
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Among other reſources of employment for map pry and as cauſes 
giving a new and different motion to the ſprings of trade in the town, 
in ſome degree counterbalancing the decline of its woollen manufac- 
tory, muſt be mentioned the erecting of filk mills. =" 
The art of making fine Italian organzine, or thrown ſilk, out of 
fine raw filk, which was formerly bought with our money, ready 
worked in Italy, was firſt diſcovered, with the utmoſt difficulty and 
hazard, and introduced into this kingdom by Sir Thomas Lombe. The 
brother of this gentleman, whoſe head was well turned for me- 
chanics, ſupported by Sir Thomas' fortune, went to Savoy to make a 
diſcovery of the ſtructure of a large and curious machine there, by 
which all the organzine ſilk was made, and which was guarded with 
the utmoſt jealouſy from the knowledge and inſpection of other na- 
tions : for the king of Sardinia made it death to diſcover the invention, 
or to attempt fo carry it out of his dominions. Mr. Lombe, after a 
long ſtay and great expence in that country, found means to ſee this 
engine ſo often, and to pry into the nature of it ſo narrowly, that he 
made himſelf maſter of its ſtructure and of all the different parts and 


motions belonging to it. After his return to England, Sir Thomas 


Lombe, under the protection of a royal patent, in 1718, erected a 
machine, on the ſame plan, at Derby. It was three years in build- 
ing, and contained,26, 586 wheels, and 97,746 movements. A water 
wheel gave motion to all the other wheels and movements, of which 
any one might be ſtopt ſeparately. This wheel went round three 
times in one minute; and worked every time 73,26 yards of filk 
thread. One fire- engine conveyed warm air to every part of the ma- 
chine, and one regulator governed the whole work. | OS 
The whole term of 14 years, for which the patent was granted, 
through the various difficulties attending ſo new and great an under- 
taking, was almoſt expired, before the manufactory could be brought 
to perfection. On this account, on January the 28th, 1732, Sir 
Thomas Lombe applied to parliament to take his caſe into conſidera- 
tion, and to grant him a further term of years for the ſole making 


and uſing the faid engines, or ſuch other recompence as to the houſe 
ſhould ſeem meet. Fg N 


18. 


To prolong the term, or to grant a new term to the patentee, was 
conſidered as a meaſure, which would inveſt the patentee with a power 
to diſturb all other inventions any way reſembling his own, and pre- 
vent the nation's making any benefit of his invention. A bill, there- 
fore, for granting 14,0001. to Sir Thomas Lombe, as a recompence 
for his introducing the machine for working Italian organzine, paſſed, 
and had the royal aſſent the 3d of April, 1732*. 
his act left the way open for ingenuity and induſtry to avail them- 
ſelves of the invention, and to erect fimilar works in other parts of 
the kingdom: which has been done in Sherborne, Dorſetſhire, and 
in other towns. In 1781, Meſſrs. Vanſommer and Paul, ſilk-mer- 
cers, in Pall- mall, London, purchaſed of Mr. Noble, of Taunton, a 
large brewhouſe and the adjoining premiſes, ſituated in that part of 
High- ſtreet, which is commonly called Shuttern; and of Mr. Pounſ- 
bery, baker, a right to uſe the water of the contiguous mills. Theſe 
purchaſes, by erecting a large building and ſuitable wheels, they con- 
verted into a machine, for making thrown ſilk out of fine raw filk, on 
the model of that at Derby. In 1783, Mr. Wilmot, the proprietor of 
a ſimilar ſilk mill, at Sherborne, and Mr. John Norman, of Taunton, 
purchaſed, of the aſſignees of Meſſrs. Vanſommer and Paul, this ma- 
chine, and the premiſes on which it was erected: and continued to 
work it, in partnerſhip, till the death of Mr. Wilmot, in 1787: ſince 
which time it is become the ſole property and concern of Mr. Norman. 
It is an advantage belonging to ſuch works, that they employ a number 
of hands, and of children from a very early period of life. The ma- 
chine, of which we are ſpeaking, generally ſupplies, with labour, 
from 80 to 100. = . N 
Mr. Vanſommer was not diſheartened by the unfortunate circum- 
ſtances which obliged him to relinquiſh his firſt undertaking. In 
1781, he purchaſed ſome new buildings in Cannon-ſtreet, and con- 
verted them into houſes for carrying on the different branches of the 
ſilk manufactory: which have ſince become the property of Mr. 
John James, of London, under the direction of Mr. Nevil, the 
| ſuperintendant of the works. They conſiſt of machinery, on a ſmall 


= Gentleman's Magazine, for April, September, and October, 1732, 
he — | ſcale; 
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ſcale, for throwing of filk, which is ſet in motion by a woman tread- 
ing the large wheel: and of thirty-two looms for weaving Barcelona 
handkerchiefs, tiffanies, Canterbury muſlins, modes, florentines, 
and ladies ſhauls. On the whole works 60 hands are employed*. 
It may be reckoned an advantage, which the town of "Taunton has 
gained, in point of trade, that, beſides the eſtabliſhment of ſuch 
Works, it is become, of late years, much the reſort of perſons of in- 
dependent fortunes ; great part of which, as far as concerns the ne- 
ceſſary articles of life, muſt be expended in the town and its neigh- 
bourhood, and occaſion a conſiderable circulation of caſh ; notwith- 
ſtanding the ungenerous, if not miſtaken, economy, which prevails, 


in all places, of purchaſing many articles at the capital, to the 


diſcouragement and injury of home exertions and induſtry. The ac- 
ceſſion of genteel families to the town is much owing to the modern 
improvements, in various reſpects, which have taken place, and 
which another chapter will deſcribe. R 


— 


* On the information of Mr. Nevil. 
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CHAP. V. 


The political tra nſaftions and revolutions, in which Taunton has been 
the ſcene of action. 


E muſt now turn, from the view of the mild and enrichi 

erations of trade and commerce, to ſcenes of tumult, dif 
treſs and blood. Taunton has not been more noted for the former, 
than it has been diſtinguiſhed for the latter. The few particulars and 
ſhort accounts of the different fates of its caſtle, which we have been 
able to collect, are ſufficient to ſhew that it had a ſhare in the conteſts 
of the Saxon kings, and in the civil wars between the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter. 8 1 „ 
But it became particularly the theatre of military action in the 

reign of Henry VII. After this prince had been ſeated, about twelve 
years, on the throne, he met with a competitor for the crown in a 
perſon, who bore the name of Perkin Warbeck : he was repreſented 
in the proclamation iſſued out againſt him, by the order of king 
Henry, to be the ſon of John Oſbecke, a converted Jew, comp- 
troller of Tournay in Flanders. But he himſelf founded his preten- 
ſions to the crown, on his being the real duke of York, Richard, the 
younger ſon of king Edward IV. who, with his brother, had been 
ſuppoſed to have been ſlain, in the tower, by the order of his uncle 
Richard III. and the curious inveſtigations, of a very ingenious mo- 
dern writer*, have given great credibility to his claims. It is certain, 
that, whether it was owing to a conviction of this being his real 


* Mr. Horace Walpole, in his Hiſtoric Doubts:“ a work, which goes to clear up the 
character of king Richard III. from ſeveral charges, which have, for ages, entailed an odium 
upon it. The lord treaſurer, Oxford, who read as much of hiſtory, and with as much 
judgment, as any man of his time, thought the arguments, adduced by Mr. Walpole, to 
prove that Perkin Warbeck was the real duke of Vork, had the appearance of being con- 


cluſive, Granger's Biographical Hiſtory, vol. I. 8 vo. p. 24. note. | 
— — character, 
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character, or to jealouſy and reſentnent, he was patronized and aſ- 
ſiſted, on the avthority of theſe pretenſions, by the ducheſs dow- 
ager of Burgundy, fiſter to Edward IV. and by the Scotch king, 
who conſented to give him, in marriage, a daughter of the earl of 
_ Huntley, one of the blood royal of Scotland. Aſſiſted by this pa- 

tronage, Perkin Warbeck, for five years, haraſſed the government, 

and Armed the mind of Henry; and involved him in a war with the 
Scotch king. This war afforded him a pretext for demanding of his 
ſubjects a ſubſidy of an hundred thouſand pounds, to defend the 
nation. 

The operation of theſe meaſures wied in it the town of Taun- 
ton. The ſubſidy was raiſed with great rigour; and the provoſt of 
Penryn, the receiver of it in Cornwall, rendered himſelf particularly 
obnoxious to the poor, but robuſt and ſpirited, people of that county: 
a great number of whom, under the conduct of Thomas Flammock, 
a lawyer, and Michael Joſeph, a farmer, took arms and roſe up 

againſt the provoſt ; who fled from their rage to Exeter, and, being 
purſued thither, withdrew into Somerſetſhire, and ſought ſecurity 3 n 
the caſtle of Taunton. Here he was ſeized by his countrymen and 
killed. Elated with this ſucceſs and revenge, they continued their 
march to Wells, where they were joined by lord Audley®: from hence, 
under his lordſhip's banners, as their general, they proceeded through 
Saliſbury and Wincheſter, to Blackheath, where the king drew up 
his forces to give them battle. Being vigorouſly attacked by lord 
Dawbeney, who commanded one body of the royal army, they were 
routed, eooo were killed, and the reſt were forced to ſurrender. 
Lord Audley was beheaded on Tower-hill; and Flammock and Jo- 
ſeph were hanged, drawn, and. : quartered, at Tyburn, the 24th or - 
June, 1497F- 

This defeat only irritated, inſtead of ſubduing, the ſpirit of the 

Corniſhmen : and urged them to new efforts againſt oppreſſion. 


“ James Touchet, lord Audley, was of a very ancient and honourable family, and having 
married Joan, daughter of Fulk Bourchier, lord Fitzwarren, and ſiſter to the earl of 
Bath, became popular in Devonſhire and Cornwall. He was a nobleman, from whom the 
preſent earl of Caſtlehaven is, in a direct . deſcended, Locke's MS. 

+- Loc ke's MS. 


They 
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They looked out for a popular leader, and their views turned to Per- 
kin Warbeck. There was wiſdom in this choice, as the nature of 
his claims gave dignity to the cauſe, and was calculated to draw a 
great part of the nation, ſtill attached to the houſe of York, into the 
ſame meaſures. He was invited from Ireland, whither he had retired 
after a defeat which the Scotch king had received. Acceding to the 
propoſal from Cornwall, he landed at Whitſand-bay, in the northern 
coaſt of that county; aſſumed the name of Richard IV. and, by 
public proclamation, invited the people to his ſtandard. He raiſed a. 
conſiderable force, and attempted to take the city of Exeter by ſtorm. 
Failing in that deſign, he advanced to Taunton, where, on the 2oth 
of September, 1497, he muſtered his forces, put the town in great 
conſternation, ſeized the caſtle, and ſzemed determined to make a 
ſtand. But being cloſely purſued by Edward Courtney, earl of De- 
vonſhire, while the king advanced againſt him with a formidable 
army, and finding himſelf deſerted by his men, who, diſheartened by 
the ſpirited defence made at Exeter, withdrew from him, in various 
ſecret companies, his firmneſs forſook him, he deſerted his army, and, 
with 60 horſemen, fled to New Foreſt, in Hampſhire ; where he 
took ſanctuary in Bewley monaſtery, not far from Southampton. 
Previouſly to his flight, circumſtances threatened, that Taunton 
would become the ſcene of a bloody action. Deſperation had en- 
flamed the Corniſhmen, and they had appeared determined to gain a 
victory, or not to live a day longer. The king, upon hearing that 
Warbeck was gone to Taunton, haſtened thither with all ſpeed ; at- 
tended by Edward, duke of Buckingham, a young prince of great - 
courage and ſingular good parts, and with a great company of noble- 
men, knights, and gentlemen, prepared and furnjſhed for the field of 
battle. Amongſt thoſe, who formed the king's army, were, Sir 
Alexander Baynam, Sir Maurice Berkley, Sir Robert 'Tame, Sir 
John Guiſe, Sir Robert Poyntz, Sir Henry Vernon, Sir John Mor- 
timer, Sir Thomas Tremayle, Sir Edward Sutton, Sir Amias Paw- 
lett, Sir John Bickenell, Sir John Sapcottes, Sir Hugh Lutterel, and 
Sir Francis Cheyney. When the king approached the town, whether 
| - * Locke's MS. L 
e 
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he were averſe from delay, or feared the turn of fortune's wheel; he 
ſent before him Robert lord Broome, lord ſteward of his houſe, Eyles 
lord Dawbeney, his chief chamberlain, and Sir Rice ap Thomas, to 
make the attack and begin the battle : while he followed with his 
forces, either to refreſh them, after the armies ſhould cope, with 
new ſuccours, or, before he was ſeen, to beſet the enemy in the 
rear. But the flight of Warbeck ſuperſeded his policy, prevented the 
riſk of an engagement, and left to the king the enjoyment of an un- 
bloody triumph*. _ ns OT 3 
Theſe tranſactions ſerve to give us an idea of the importance, in 
which Taunton was held, centuries back, by the different parties in 
our civil conteſts. It remained a place of conſiderable ſtrength till 
the unhappy civil wars, in the reign of Charles I. when it became an 
object of vigorous ſtruggle between the royal and parliamentary forces, 
which ſhould poſſeſs its fortreſs : for it was conſidered as the key to 
the weſt of England. ns L 
It is remote from the nature and deſign of this work to enter into 
a minute and full account of the grounds of the civil wars. We would 
only obſerve in general, that the deſign of Charles I. to extend the 
prerogative beyond the bounds of the conſtitution, gave riſe to them. 
This deſign appeared in various arbitrary and oppreſſive meaſures. 
The king, in different inſtances, invaded the privileges, and at- 
tempted to annul the power, and even the exiſtence, of the parliaments; 
frequently diſſolving it in diſpleaſure, and governing, twelve years, 
without it. He exacted money of his ſubjects in different illegal 
ways, particularly under the titles of ſhip- money and loans. 
The former was raiſed by a writ in form of a law, and directed to 
every county in England, to provide a ſhip of war, and ſend it by ſuch a 
day, to ſuch a place, amply equipped and manned. Of Somerſetſhire, 
was required one ſhip, of 640 tons, and with 256 men. Theſe 
writs were accompanied with inſtructions, to the ſheriff, to levy upon 
his county, inſtead of a ſhip, ſuch a ſam of money. From whence 
this tax had its denomination. It produced to the king's coffers, for 
ſome years, the annual ſum of 200,0001. It is remarkable, that 


* Grafton's Chronicle, vol. II. p. 924, 925. 


the 
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the king was adviſed to adopt this method of bringing money into his 

exchequer, on the authority of ſome old precedents, by his attorney- 
general, Mr, Noye; who, before he was preferred by the court, had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by oppoſition to it; and had “ always been 
ready to entertain any cauſe whereby he might claſh with the pre- 
{© rogative®,” 8 1 


Another mode of ſupplying his wants, without the grant of par- 


liament, which the king purſued, was, by letters, under his privy 
ſeal, into the ſeveral counties of England, directed to thoſe who were 
ſuppoſed beſt able to lend, requiring, hy way of loan, ſuch ſums as 
each were taxed at. They were accompanied with letters, by one 
of the king's ſervants, exacting an immediate attention to the king's 
requiſition, under the threat of being ſummoned before the king in 
perſon. A ſpecimen of theſe letters, from one ſent to Robert Lucas, 
eſq; a gentleman in the neighbourhood of Taunton, is given below+. 


The 


* Howell's Letters, p. 248, 249. 1754. 
+ CHARLES R. . | 9 | 2 
Truſty and Wel- beloved, We greet you well} Whereas all Our Subjects of the Kingdome 
of England and Dominion of Wales, are both by their Allegiance and the Act of Pacification 
bound to reſiſt and ſuppreſſe all ſuch of Our Subjects of Scotland, as have in a hoſtile manner 
already entred or ſhall hereafter enter into this Kingdome. And by Law, your Perſonall 
ſervice, attended in a warlike manner for the reſiſtance of this Invaſion, may be required by 
Vs, which We Deſire to ſpare, Chuſing rather, to invite your aſſiſtance for the maintenance 
of Our Army in a free and voluntary expreſſion of your Affections to Our Service and the 
ſafety of this Kingdome. And whereas the Members of both Houſes of Parliament Aſſem- 
bled at Oxford, have taken into their Conſideration the neceſſity of ſupporting Our Army, for 


the Defence of Vs and Our People againſt this Invaſion, and for the Preſervation of the 


Religion, Lawes and Liberties of this Kingdome, and thereupon have agreed upon the 
Frans raiſing of the Summe of one hundred Thouſand pounds by Loane from particular 
Perſons, towards the which themſelves have advanced a very Conſiderable Proportion, and 


by their Examples hope, That Our well-affected Subjects throughout the Kingdome will in 


a ſhort time make up the Remainder, whereby We ſhall not only be enabled to pay and 


recruite Our Army, but likewiſe be enabled to put Our Armies in ſuch a Condition, as Our 


Subjects ſhall not ſuffer by Free-Quarter or the unrulineſſe of Our Souldiers, which is now 
in preſent Agitation, and will (We no way doubt, by the Advice of the Members of both 
Houſes Aſſembled) be ſpeedily effected. We doe towards ſo good a worke, by the Appro- 
bation and Advice of the ſaid Members of both Houſes here Aſſembled, deſire you forthwith 
to lend Vs the Summe of Twenty Pounds or the value thereof in Plate, toucht Plate at five 
ſhillings, untoucht Plate at foure ſhillings foure pence, per ounce ; and to pay or deliver the 
ſame within ſeven daies after the Receipt hereof, to the hands of the High-Sheriffe of that 
Our County, or to ſuch whom he ſhall appoint to receive the ſame, (upon his acquittances 


for the Receipt thereof) who is forthwith to returne and pay the ſame at Corpus Chriſti 
| | | | | Colledge, 


bo 
r 
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The terrors held forth in theſe requiſitions were not meant to raiſe 
vain fears : but were actually productive of ſevere evils, to thoſe who 
oppoſed this meaſure. In London, ſome aldermen, who refuſed to 
deliver in a liſt of thoſe who, in their wards, might be judged able to 
lend, were committed to priſon ; and divers gentlemen, through the 
kingdom, who denied the loan (in the whole 22 knights, and others 
of birth and character, to the number of 78) were thrown into gaols, 
where many of them contracted ſuch diſeaſes, as coſt them their 
lives*. e By K 2 EE | 
Such meaſures could not fail to rouſe the indignation of a free 
people. The whole kingdom became the ſeat of war : and every 
county flowed with the blood of fellow-citizens : while ſome joined 
the parliament, and others enliſted under the royal ſtandard. 
In 1645 the king had all the county of Somerſet in his power, ex- 
cept Taunton. The town had been taken by the parliament's forces 
in Auguſt, 1642. About this period Sir-Ralph (afterwards lord) 
 Hopton, a gentleman of great mental and bodily accompliſhments, 
and trained to war in the Low Countries, had rendered the king moſt. 
important ſervices in the weſt ; where, in a few months, he raiſed a 
moſt formidable army, and fortified no leſs than 40 garriſons. To 
check the progreſs of his influence, and to prevent the dangers 
Colledge in Oxford, to the hands of the Earle of Bath, the Lord Seymour, Mr. John Aſpburn- 
Ham, and Mr. John Fettiplace, or any of them, who are appointed Treaſurers for the receiving 
and iſſuing thereof by the ſaid Members, (by whoie Order only the {aid Money is to be 
_ diſpoſed) and to give Receipts for the ſame, the which We Promiſe to repay aſſoone as God 
ſhall enable Vs; This Summe being to be advanced with ſpeed, We are neceſſitated to 
apply Our Selves to ſuch Perſons as your ſelfe, of whoſe Ability & Affection We have 
Confidence, giving you this Aſſurance, that in ſuch further Charges, that the neceſſity of 
Our Iuſt Defence ſhall inforce Us to require of Our good Subjects, your forwardneſſe and 
disburſements ſhall be Conſidered to your beſt advantage. And fo preſuming you - will not 
faile to expreſſe your Affection herein, We bid you Farewell. Given at Our Court at 
OxroRD, the 14. day of February, in the Nineteemth year of Our Raigne. 1643. 
35 a By the Advice of the Members of both Houſes Aſsembled at OxroRD. 
Somerſett. To Robert Luckis of St. Deacons. ED. LITTLETON C. 
The demand in the above letter may appear to be ſanctioned by parliament. The reader 
will obſerve therefore that the members mentioned by the king were only ſuch as had de- 


ſerted the parliament which met at Weſtminſter or been diſabled and had joined the king at 
Oxford. Whitelock's Memorials, p. 76. 0 | 


* Welwood's Memoirs, p. 292, 308; and Oldmixon's Hiſtory of the Stuarts, go, 92. 
+ Granger's Biographical Hiſtory, vol. II. p. 236, and Heath's Chronicle, p. 46. 
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threatened by his growing fortunes, Sir William Waller advanced into 
theſe parts, with a well furniſhed army: and taking poſſeſſion of 


Taunton was particularly the object of the direction given to one body 


of the parliamentary forces. The views of the parliament, in the 
weſt, were greatly aſſiſted by the conduct of Sir John Horner, Mr. 
Alexander Popham, and other gentlemen. Mr. Sampford, the high 


ſheriff of Somerſet, was attached to its intereſt, The principal 


gentry of the neighbourhood, the trained bands, the mayor and prin- 
Cipal inhabitants of the town, aided, with horſe and foot, the inten- 
tion of ſecuring this place for the parliament. When, on taking it, 
the houſes of ſuſpected perſons were ſearched ; in that of Mr. Browne, 
a popiſh recuſant, they found 60 men's armour ; in alderman Skin- 


ner's, arms for 20 men; and in Mr. Tucker's, the rent-gatherer, 


and ſteward to the biſhop of Wincheſter, arms for 100 men, horſe 
and foot, 20 barrels of gunpowder, 50 great ſaddles, and ſhot of all 
ſorts. The ſearch was made through the neighbourhood, and even 
the county: and from various places, incluſively of the towns of 
Bridgwater, Wells, Bath, Ilcheſter, Glaſtonbury, Ilminſter, and 
others, they collected ſtores of ammunition and arms for, at leaſt, 
18,00p men, great ſaddles 150, light horfes 150, and 10,000. in 


money. All theſe articles were conveyed to the caſtle, in Taunton, 


and lodged there under the cuſtody of the mayor and aldermen, with 
a a ſufficient guard. | POW 


This attempt to ſecure and fortify Taunton in the intereſt of the par- 


liament ſoon met with a temporaiy impediment and defeat. For, in the 
next year, the marquis of Hertford drove from hence the parliamentary 
forces, and took poſſeſſion of it in favour of the kingf. But the 
fruits of this victory were not long. For, in 1644, on the 8th of 


July, ſoon after the battle of Marſton-moor, colonel Blake and Sir 


Robert Pye again took Taunton for the varliament. Colonel Reeves, 
who commanded the caſtle for the king, ind his foldiers, had quarters 
given them to march to Bridgwater. There were found in the caſtle 
one demiculverin and ten other ſmall pieces, two ton of match, eight 


* Locke's MS. and Vicars* Jehovah Jireh, or Parliamentary Chronicle, 1644. p. 135. 
+ Locke's MS. : 
-, Q 2 barrels 


* 
* 
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barrels of powder, ſtore of arms and ammunition, with much houſe- 
hold furniture and plenty of proviſions*. This gave great ſtrength 
to the intereſt of the parliament in the weſt ; which was, about the 
ſame time, joined by 4000 volunteers at Chard, 3000 more at Cul- 
lumpton, and 2000 raiſed by colonel Ware, and entertained at Barn- 
ſtaple. Colonel Popham was commanded to Taunton, to take char 
of a regiment raiſed for him by the country, But the violent ſpirit 
of the royal party, nevertheleſs, ſhewed itſelf in outrageous acts. Sir 
Francis Doddington meeting With a miniſter, on the road near Taun- 
ton, aſked him, Who art thou for, prieſt ?” who anſwered, < For 
God and his goſpel.” Upon which Doddington ſhot him deadF. 
Military efforts were alſo made to recover, for the king, this ſtrong 
town: for, in the ſame year, 3000 of his forces beſieged it: but the 
governor, colonel Blake, ſending out a party againſt the beſiegers, 
which fell upon them, killed and took many; among the reſt ſome 
officersd. 3 J 8 goes 
For ſome following months things remained in a quiet ſtate at 
Taunton : but, early in the ſpring of 1645, a large body of forces, 
to the amount of 10,000, marched to the attack of the town under 
lord Goring ; © a man of ready wit, good underſtanding, and a clear 
* head; but too mercurial to be at the head of an army, and too vi- 
C cjous to be in a ſtation, where example could corrupt.“ He led 
his forces with valour and reſolution, but kept them under no diſci- 
pline. That part of the country, where his army lay, was a ſcene 
* of ravage and licentiouſneſs||.” The butcheries, rapes, and rob- 
beries they committed, fixed on them the opprobrious name of 
„ Goring's.crew :” and left an abhorrence of them in the minds of 


* Locke's MS. Ruſhworth's Collections, part III. vol. II. or vol. V. p. 685. Whites 
locke's Memorials, p. go, 91. | | 5 
- + Whitelocke, p. 91. 

t Idem p. 96. 

+4 Idemp. 102. 


Lord Goring, in the time of the interregnum, | having gained his pardon, but loft his 
eſt ate, retired to the little court of Charles IT. To which his manners, when he roſe to the 


height of frolic and debauchery, were N adapted. In the 2oth year of Charles I. he 
he was created earl of Norwich. He 


-graphical Hiſtory vol. II. p. 236, 237. 


ied ſuddenly 1663, ſome ſay 1662. Granger's Bio- 


the 
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the people of Taunton, for ſeveral generations. The firmneſs and 
conduct, with which colonel Blake ſupported the ſiege, lengthened 
its duration. At the opening of the ſiege colonel Edmund Wynd- 
ham, then governor of Bridgwater, and the commander of a royal 
regiment, ſent a threatning ſummons to colonel Blake, requiring 
him, upon pain of fire and ſword,” to ſurrender the town and 
caſtle ; and perſuading him to it from the indefenſibleneſs of the 
e place, and to prevent the effuſion of more chriſtian blood.” To 
which demand Blake returned this ſpirited anſwer. 
„ Theſe are to let you know, that as we neither fear your menaces, 
* nor accept your proffers, ſo we wiſh you for time to come to deſiſt 
ce from all overtures of the like nature unto us, who are reſolved to 
ce the laſt drop of our blood to maintain the quarrel we have under- 
„ taken; and doubt not but the ſame God, who hath hitherto pro- 
e tected us, will ere long bleſs us with an iſſue anſwerable to the 
« juſtneſs of our cauſe ; howſoever, to him alone ſhall we ſtand or 
« falls.“ en Et bh 8 
The reſolution of the governor, and the fortitude of the inhabi- 
tants, were put to a full trial by the extremities to which a long ſiege 
reduced them. For, though ſoon after the above determination was 
formed, a ſtrong party of the parliament forces brake through the 
beſiegers, and ſupplied the town with ſtores of proviſion, and what 
they moſt wanted; yet, before the fiege was raiſed, their ammuni- 
tion was ſpent, the country round depopulated, and their proviſions fo 
exhauſted, that, as tradition reports, there was but one hog left in 
the town ; which half-ſtarved animal was whipt round the walls, and 
made to cry, in different places, to deceive the beſiegers into a belief, 
that freſh ſupplies had been thrown in. The fidelity with which the 
| town adhered to the cauſe it eſpouſed, and the calamities which its 
perſeverance drew on it, led Larry, a French writer, to call Taun- 
ton the Saguntum of the parliament,” in alluſion to Saguntum, in 


Spain. But the diſtreſſes of the former had a more happy termina- 


* Whitelocke's Memorials, p. 116. and Locke's MS. 
+ Ut ante. 
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tion than thoſe of the latter; which Hannibal took and demoliſhed, 
but Taunton was effectually relieved®. 


At the time Taunton was beſieged by the king's forces, the arm 


— 


of the parliament had been new modelled, and Sir Thomas Fairfax, 


eldeſt ſon of lord Fairfax, of Denton, in the county of York, had 
been called from the north, which had been the ſcene of his ſplendid, 
military exertions, to take the command in the ſouth and weſt. This 
gentleman had been formed as a ſoldier under Horatio, lord Vere, in 
the Netherlands, and was at the taking of Bois-le-Duc from the Spa- 
niards. Sir Horace Vere, his maſter in the art of war, was remark - 
able for doing great things with few men; and Fairfax with the loſs 
of few. He was one of the firſt characters of his times for Integrity 
and military accompliſhments+. 

When the army, which. Sir Thomas Fairfax was to lead, was 
formed and fitted for the field, he was commanded to advance into 
the weſt with the forces for the relief of Taunton, 8000 horſe and 
foot; and care was taken to furniſh them with money and proviſions ; 
20001. being voted for this purpoſe. It had been debated, whether 
Sir Thomas Fairfax ſhould march with his new raiſed army to Oxford 
or the weſt, Oxford was the king's head quarters and garriſon ; and 
there all his ordnance and artillery were lodged. That it was allo a 
midland garriſon in the heart of the kingdom, and, being the conftant 
ſeat of war, from the beginning, the county had ſuffered longer than 
any other place in the kingdom, were powerful arguments for a di- 

rection of all the forces of the parliament to that place: but the great 
diſtreſſes that Taunton ſuffered from a cloſe ſiege and the importance 
of that town, as the aſylum of the beſt affected to the parliament 
cauſe determined in favour of the weſtern expedition 

While Sir Thomas Fairfax was on his march to the welt; the king, 
availing himſelf of this deſtination of the pzriiament's forces, drew 
his artillery out of Oxford to embody himſelf in the field. And, at 


Locke's MS. and Oldmixot's Hiſtory of the Stuarts, p. 278. 
+ Granger's Biographical Hiſtory, vol. II. p. 250, 251. 
1 Whitelocke's Memorials, p. 138, 139. 
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the ſame time, the princes Rupert and Maurice, at the requeſt of 
the king, marched with all their forces to Oxford, to aid his majeſty's 
plan of operation. On theſe accounts, it was judged neceſſary to re- 
call his excellency Sir Thomas Fairfax from the ſervice of the weſt, 
_ and to aſſign only a part of his army to the relief of Taunton. When 
he had reached Blandford, he received two expreſſes, to this purpoſe, 
from the committee of both kingdoms. 
Accordingly a brigade only was ſent on to Taunton, while the reſt | 

of the army was directed to march back to join lieutenant-general 
Cromwell and major-general Brown, then near Oxford, and to at- 
tend the king's motions with their united forces. The brigade, deſ- 
tined for the relief of Taunton, conſiſted of four regiments of foot, 
viz. colonel Welden's, colonel Forteſcue's, colonel Floyd's, and 
colonel Ingolſby's, under the conduct of colonel Welden, as eldeſt 
| colonel. Theſe were joined, at Dorcheſter, by ſix companies of 
foot, belonging to the garriſon of Chicheſter : and, after that, by as 
many colours from Lyme. Theſe forces amounted, in the whole, 
to 4 or 5000 foot; beſides a body of 1800, or 2000 horſe; conſiſting 
of the regiments of the colonels Graves, Cook, and Fitz-james, — 
the Plymouth regiment. 
All which horſe and foot, animated with the ſame reſolution * 
the royal party, aud combined in mutual affection to each other, pro- 
ceeded without any delay or halting, till they came within a few days 
march of Taunton “. 

When (as Sprigge relates the particulars of this expedition) they 
were come within ten miles of the town, having the advantage of 
the hills, they diſcharged ten pieces of their artillery : which peal, 
according to the information they had previouſly given. by their ſpies, 
was a ſignal to notify, that they were advanced within that number of 
miles. But they were defeated in this intention : for, ſome few 
days before, the royal forces had divided themſelves into two parties, 
each conſiſting of horſe and foot, with ſome pieces of cannon. Theſe 
ſkirmiſhed with each other, with powder only, in the ſight of the 

* Sprigge” 8 England's Recovery, p- 17. Ruſhworth's Collections, vol. VI. p. 29, or 
part II. vol. I. p. 29. | | 
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town : to make the town believe (as they gave out) that the forces 
of the parliament, coming to their relief, were there encountered 
and defeated. This was a manceuvre to draw a party out of the 
town to the ſuccour of their friends, which they might cut off by 
an ambuſcade. The infidious ſcheme proved unſucceſsful. The be- 
fieged kept cloſe to their works: and the royal forces, diſappointed 
in the effect of their mock-chace, returned to ſtorm the town, firing 
it with grenadoes and mortar pieces, by which two long ſtreets of 
fair buildings were burnt to the ground: but, though they entered 
the line, they were driven back by the valiant reſiſtance of colonel 
Blake, who gave them ſuch ſhowers of lead, as filled the trenches 
with their dead bodies. About four o'clock in the afternoon of the 
11th of May, which was Sunday, the royal army having drawn off 
their guns, and the rear of it being on the march, a party of horſe 
was ſent, which advanced to the very works. The town, being now 
aſſured of the approach of their friends to their relief, ſallied out, and 
fell upon the rear of the king's forces; of whom they killed ſome, 
and took others priſoners. „ 5 4 
At the very time, when affairs were taking a turn ſo favourable to 
the relief of the town, an amiable and reſpectable man, Mr. Thomas 
Welman“, vicar of Luppit, near Honiton, who had fled to Taunton 
for ſecurity from the rage and cruelty of Goring's forces, and whoſe 

1 . prayers 


This gentleman was born at Ilcheſter, 1606; and educated at Oxford, where he ſpent 
_ Teven years. He was epiſcopally ordained ; and was, for a conſiderable time, a curate 
to Mr. Eedes, of Honiton : where he was greatly beloved, for his ufeful labours and ami- 
able converſation. There he married the daughter of Mr. Iſaac Northcote of that town, 
a pious woman, who was his wife almoſt fifty years, and ſurvived him about twelve. The 
vicarage of Luppit was beſtowed on him by Southcot, eſq; a gentleman of the 
pariſh, When the county was free from the ravages of the royal army, he returned, and 
though he had offers of better preferment, continued to labour there, till he was ejected 
by the iniquitous act of uniformity in 1662. He had, at that time, ſeven children and no 
large eftate tomaintain them : but he profeſſed, that if he had nothing to leave them, he 
would rather commit them to the care of the divine providence than a againſt the conviction 
of his own mind. There were many weeping eyes, when he preached his farewell ſermon. 
He died in 1685, aged 80. After he was ejected, he continued to preach as opportunity 
offered, in his houſe ; and in difficult times, either in the morning before day, or ſome 
hours after night. Informers and officers, allured by ſums of money, often endeavoured 


to apprehend him, but were diſappointed. Many ſcholars, deſigned for the . mr 
| 5 indebte 
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prayers and ſermons had greatly encouraged the people, under all the 
ditficulties and dangers of the ſiege, to truſt in God, was preaching, 
in St. James' church, on Mal. iii. 6. The doctrine, on which he 
_ principally inſiſted, was, that God's immutability is the ground of 
*« the ſtability of his church and people.” Before the ſermon was 
ended, ſome ran into the church, crying out, deliverance! The audi- 
ence, at the found of this unexpected good news, were running out of 
the church; but the preacher prevailed with them to tarry and join, 
with him, in returning thanks to Almighty God for ſo great a mercy. 
Lord Goring's troops ran away in confuſion, leaving many arms 
behind, and retreated to Pitminſter, where they took up their quar- 
ters in the fields ; but they cut off the purſuit of the parliament army, 
by blocking up the way with trees. N 
On Monday morning colonel Welden, with the officers, entered 
Taunton, without oppoſition : ** where they found a fad ſpectacle of 
« a flouriſhing town, almoſt ruined by fire, and the extremities of 
c war, and the people nigh famiſhed for want of food.” When he 
had ſpent ſome time with colonel Blake, he gave orders for the whole 
brigade to retreat back, and take up. their quarters at Chard. 
_ Eaſt-ſtreet ſuffered more from fire, during the ſiege, than any 
other part of the town, having been ſeveral times ſtormed and entered 
by the enemy. In the laſt ſtorm, one Bawdon, a parliament officer, 
having his thumb cut or ſhot off, as he was driving the cavaliers before 
him out of that part of the town, proteſted, the rogues ſhould not 
carry it away with them: and while he was ſearching for it, one of 
thoſe rogues, who remained drinking in an ale-houſe, ſhot him dead 
out of a window ; which was the greateſt loſs the beſieged ſuſtained 
in that action *. ; 6 | 
indebted to him for his encouragement, direction, and friendly ſervices : and among others 
his couſin-german, Dr. Simon Welman, a noted phyſician, but who was educated for the 
pulpit. The heavenly and ſpiritual frame of his mind diffuſed ſuch an unction 
through his diſcourſes, that it was ſaid “ He ſpoke rather like an angel than a man.” 
His ſingular humility, modeſty, and mild temper, made him, when he heard of his people's 
miſcarriages, prefer convincing them of their faults, rather by letters, than by a reproof 
to their = He lived, and Jed, a non-conformiſt, with a great deal of comfort, though 
he did not leave his family rich. Palmer's Non-conformiſt's Memorial, vol. I. p. 


378—380. | 
* Oldmixon's Hiſtory of che Stuarts, p. mo 
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It greatly facilitated the raiſing of the ſiege of Taunton, that the 
| king's army had no other information, but that the whole force of 
general Fairfax was on the march towards them; whereas it was only 
a brigade. This miſtake was lamented by colonel John Digby, and 
urged by him in excuſe for retreating from the town. Had they known 
this, they would probably have ſtood their ground : for they had, in 
their own opinion, before the town, double the ſtrength ſufficient 
to have fought the parliament forces, and alſo to have made good the 
 fiege. Their apprehenſions concerning .the greatneſs of the army 
_ advancing againſt them were not without foundation; for Fairfax 
did actually march with the whole army from Blandford towards Dor- 
_ cheſter, as if he deſigned to lead all his troops to the relief of Taun- 
ton, but then he ſuddenly wheeled about eaſtward with the main 
body, and diſmiſſed, as we have faid, only a brigade to the welt. 

It is furpriſing, when we reflect on the diſtreſſes to which the 
town was reduced, that, from the beginning to the raiſing of the 
fiege, it loſt only 200 men. Two hundred of the royal army were 
made priſoners, and 260 arins were taken. In the advance of Fair- 
fax's brigade to the town, 10 of it fell upon 100 of the — 8, and 
killed and took ſome of them. 

On receiving the news of Taunton's being relieved, the commons 
appointed a day of public thankſgiving for the ſame : letters of thanks 
were ſent to Sir Thomas Fairfax, for ſending relief to it, and recom- 
mending to him, colonel Welden, for his good ſervices : and to the 
governor, to the inhabitants of the town, and to the ſoldiers in it, for 
their ſpirited and gallant exertions in defending it through a lege of 54 
days. An order was alſo iflued for beſtowing, on the garriſon, for its 
valiant and faithful defence, 20001. and to colonel Blake, in parti- 
cular, a grant of zool. was made“. 

The na tives, for many years, retained, and cheriſhed, a lively and 
devout ſenſe of their deliverance; andof the wonders thatdiſtin guiſhed 
it: ** wonders,” it was ſaid, that might even fill a volume, and 


The preceding particulars kre related in Whitelocke's Memorials, p. 140, and 141; 
-Sprigge's England's Recovery, p. 17, 18; and Ruſhworth's Collections, vol. VI. p. 29, 
cor part IV. vol. I. p. 2g : and ſome of them are given in Mr. Locke's My. 


“give 
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give life to a ſtory that ſhould outlive the world.” The 1 1th of May 
was celebrated for ſome time by acts of public devotion and anniver- 
fary ſermons; and the mercies of it conveyed down in hiſtorical ſong®#: 
and, within the memory of men, it has been obſerved with joy. 

Ere the gladneſs and triumph of the people, in this deliverance, 
could ſubſide, or they could recover from the diſtreſſes of the ſiege, they 
were again attacked, and reduced to newextremities. Before the end of 
May, the king's forces under Goring, Hopton, Berkley, and Greenville, 
about 10,000 in all, joined together; engaged with colonel Welden's 


Three of theſe ſermons are in print: one entitled, Man's Wrath and God's 


praiſe, on Pſ. Ixxvi. 10. by George Newton, A. M. 1646. The ſecond, © The Waters of 


© Marah ſweetned, by T. B. A. M. and miniſter of the goſpel in the county, 1647. The 
third, The Works of Heaven upon Earth: or the Excellence of Praiſe and Thankſgiving, 


in part diſplayed,” by Henry Jeans, miniſter of God's word, at Chedzoy, 1648. The 
circumſtances of the fiege, and of the deliverance, being then recent in the memory of the 


people, theſe diſcourſes contain no narrative of either. Each of them is dedicated to the 
mayor, of the year, as well as to the inhabitants. The following is the moſt exact copy 
of the ſong, which we have been able to procure. 8 


The eleventh of May was a joyful day, | Thoſe likely lads which did unto 
When Taunton got relief ; | Our parliament belong. 
Which turn'd our ſorrows into joy, | 
And eas'd us of our grief. W Before day-light appear'd in view, 
The news to them was come; 
The Taunton men were valiant then, That Goring, and his curſed crew, 
In keeping of the town, | 85 Were all diſpers'd and gone. 
While many of thoſe, who were our foes, | | | 
Lay gafping on the ground. But who can tell what joy was there, 
5 | And what content of mind 
When colonel Maſſey, of the ſame, Was put into the hearts of thoſe, 
Did underſtand aright ; | Who'd been ſo long confin'd. 
He, like a man of courage bold, | VEE 
Prepared himſelf to fight. 5 Our bread was fourteen-pence per pound, 
£224 And all things ſold full dear, | 
With that our ſoldiers, one and all, Which made our ſoldiers make ſhort meals 
Caſt up their caps, and cry'd, | And pinch themſelves full near. 
What need we fear what man can do, | 1 
Since God is on our fide. Our beer was eighteen-pence per quart, 
(As for a truth was told) 
Long time did Goring lie encamp'd | And butter eighteen-pence per pound, 
Againſt fair Taunton town; | To chriſhans there was fold. 
He made a vow to ſtarve us out, ” 
And batter our caſtle down, The cavaliers diſpers'd with fear, 
And forced were to run, 
Within our caſtle did remain On the eleventh of May, by break of day, 
(A garriſon ſo ſtrong) | | Ere riſing of the ſun, 


K 2. : brigade; 
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brigade ; and overpowering them with numbers, obliged them te 
retreat into the town, which thus was again cloſely. beſieged : and 
Garing continued to he, with his army, about it, with the 
ſanguine hope of ſubduing the parliament forces there, and of ſettling 
the weſt of England in an abſolute poſture for the king's ſervice. 

Governor Blake, in ſeveral fallies, gained the advantage over the 
royal general (colonel Ingolſby, in particular. fell upon the royal 
quarters, and flew divers conſiderable men) : yet he found himſelf 
beſet with difficulties ; and was obliged to write 2 the parliament, in 
the moſt preſſing terms, for immediate aſſiſtance. His letters repre- 
ſented; That if relief came not ſpeedily to them, they ſhould be 
put unto great ſtraits for proviſions and ammunition: they aſſured 
i the houſe, they never accepted a parley from the enemy; but ſcorned 
* jt: and they had ſome ammunition left, and were reſolved to feed 
« upon their horſes : they r-queſted the houſe to take conſideration of 
« their condition: and left all to God, who, they doubted not, but 
« would relieve them.” The parliament returned for anſwer, that 
« relief ſhould ſpeedily come to them, and what money they took 

«© up the houſe would pay; and defired them to go on in their vigi- 
« lancy and valour, and they ſhould never want the encouragement 
«© of the parhament.” 

The ſituation of Taunton ind: met with attention and ſup- 
port. An ordinance was ſent to the lords to raiſe a regiment of dra- 
goons for its relief. Divers officers, left out of the new army, offered 
to enliſt themſelves for the ſame purpoſe : and the houſe directed, 
that ſuch as ſhould enliſt themſelves, ſhould have a fifth part of their 
arrears paid them within a month after their advance; and thoſe who 
did not perform their propoſal, ſhould forfeit all their arrears#. 

I be town was encouraged by the information they received of the 
aid the parliament was about to afford them, and by a ſmall ſupply of 
powder from L Low A party of the garriſon iſſued out on the be- 
ſiegers, and took and flew above 400 of them, with the loſs of 100. 
The royal forces, in conſequence of this, drew back ; and the quar- 
ters were enlarged five or fix miles in compaſs. 


Whitelocke's Memorials, p. 144—146. 
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Beſides the aſſiſtance which the parliament afforded, the common- 
council, and others, of London, entered into an aſſociation for the 
relief of Taunton; and, by voluntary ſubſcriptions, collected 4000l. 
for raiſing 1000 horſe to join colonel Maſſey, who had been ſent by 
the order of the commons into the weſt*, 1 1 

But what moſt effectually contributed to the relief of the town, 
and raiſing the ſiege, was, the intercepting of a packet from lord Goring 
to the king, diſcovering the ſtate of things in the weſt, and giving 

the king hopes of his being able ſoon to march to his aſſiſtance at 
Leiceſter, with a conſiderable army, and urging him, in the mean 
time, to ſtand only upon a defenſive pofture. The perſon, to whom 


the diſpatch was entruſted, carried the letters to Sir Thomas Fairfax, 


and delivered them to him the day after his complete victory over the 
royal army at Naſeby: the diſaſtrous fate of which battle the king 
would probably have avoided, by declining to fight, had the packet 
been faithfully preſented to him. The intelligence derived from the 
letters quickened Sir Thomas Fairfax to relieve Taunton with ſpeed. 
Having beſieged and taken Leiceſter, and ſettled affairs there, afte: 
its ſurrender, which engaged him only for four days, the general 
marched to Warwick, doubtful, whether to follow the king and pre- 
vent his raiſing a new army in Wales; or to proceed to the aſſiſtance 
of the parliament army in the weſt : where, according to common 
report, the king's forces were 12,000 ; and general Maſſey, who was 
ſent to the relief of Taunton, had only 3000. This ſuperiority of 
numbers, it was rightly judged, would enable Goring, both to keep 
off Maſley, and to keep up the parliament forces in the town : and 
threatened a blow, which would prove ruinous to their cauſe. For 
fucceſs there would give the king's army the entire poſſeſſion of 
all the weſt, except the garriſons of Lyme, Pool, and Weymouth. 

The conſequences to be apprehended, on account of the trade and 

riches of thoſe counties, and of the conſiderable towns and ports on 

each ſide, either towards France or Ireland, were powerful induce- 

ments with the general to purſue his march thither. But, in a buſi- 

neſs of ſuch moment, being cautious of acting on his own judgment 


* Whitelocke's Memorials, p. 144, 145. 
| only, 
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only, he ſent expreſſes to the parliament, and the committee of both 
kingdoms, and ſubmitted his motions to their advice and. counſel. 
| Yet, that no time might be loſt, he proceeded on his march, as far 
as Marlborough, which he reached, on Saturday, the 28th of June: 
and, while he reſted there, on the next day, having received the conſent 
of the houſe, and of the committee of both kingdoms, to march 
weſtward, he ſent forward ſpies to Taunton, to give notice of the 
army's advance for their relief. 55 

He accordingly bent his courſe that way, and arrived at Blandford 
on the 2d of July; where he joined with colonel Maſſey, and intelli- 


_ | gence met him, that the ſpies had got into Taunton, and communi- 


cated the welcome news of his advance ; and that Goring had drawn 
off to Black-down, and burnt his huts. 555 

On the next night, at Dorcheſter, a confirmation of this intelli- 
gence was received; and it was added, that the intention of Goring's 
drawing off his men to Black-down, it was diſcovered, was to invite 
the forces in the town to ſally out, that he might take advantage to ſur- 
prize them: but, failing in his expectation, he had returned again to his 
former quarters about Taunton : and had made ſome flight and inef- 
fectual attempts on the parliament party there. Sir Thomas Fairfax's 
foot, hearing that Goring was fallen on again, were eager to march 
all that night, after 12 miles march in the day, which was alſo but 
the moiety of 62 miles march in five days before : ſo far, fays my 
author, did their compaſſion to Taunton, and our party there, carry 
them beyond conſideration of themſelves. _ 

On the 4th of July the army proceeded from Dorcheſter to Bea- 
minſter. Here poſitive intelligence was received, at night, that Go- 
ring had quite drawn off the ſiege from Taunton, and was come to 
Ilminſter ; and that, on that night, his quarters would be at So- 
merton. The general, upon this, ſent a party of horſe to Crewkerne, 
who took ſome of Goring's ſoldiers priſoners, whoſe teſtimony con- 
firmed the news of the ſiege being raiſed, and added, that their army 
was marched towards Langport. 'Thus was Taunton, a ſecond 
time, relieved ; and the parliament intereſt there reſcued from the im- 
minent danger of an entire overthrow, The town had, on the 3d 


of 
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of July, when it was delivered, ſtood a five weeks fiege. One thou- 
ſand of the royal forces were ſlain; and 400 taken priſoners, with 
400 arms. The parliament loſt, among other officers, colonel 
Floyd and colonel Richbell ; both of them faithful, experienced ſol- 
diers. Many officers, and perſons of quality, in the royal army, fell; 
and particularly Sir John Digby, brother to Sir Kenelm Digby, re- 
ceived, in this ſiege, a wound, of which he afterwards died. The 
valour, diligence, and fidelity of colonel Welden and the reſt of 
the commanders who engaged in the defence of Taunton, gained 
great encomiums; as did alſo the good ſervices of the horſe com- 
manded by colonel Graves, who, in ſeveral fallies upon the royal 
army, were very ſucceſsful. e l 
The zeal and ſteadineſs, with which the town of Taunton, in- 
cluding the corporation, as well as the inhabitants, ſupported the 
cauſe of the parliament againſt the deſpotic views and arbitrary mea- 
| ſures of Charles I. were remembered againſt them, when his ſon 
Charles II. was eſtabliſhed on the throne of his anceſtors : and full 
revenge was taken for the diſloyalty and 1njuries, with which he con- 
_ ceived his royal father had been treated. In the year 1662, commiſ- 
ſioners were appointed, and named for each county, city, and borough, 
for ſecuring the peace of the kingdom, and regulating corporations. 
Orders were iſſued out by them for diſplacing the officers, and demo- 
liſhing the walls of the cities and towns, which had bulwarks and 
garriſons, and had maintained them, through the war, againſt the 
king. Such places were looked upon as having been the ſeats of re- 
bellion; and it was determined, by their deſtruction, to give ſecurity 
and an example to future times. The county troops and reſpective 
trained bands, to prevent tumults and inſurrections, were employed 
as guards, at the demolition of their fortifications. Taunton felt the 
effects of theſe meaſures. Its corporation were deprived of their 
charter; and its walls ſo entirely eraſed to the foundation, that its 
preſent inhabitants cannot tell where they ſtood+. 
o / re" upe--evchhes-2fs-Zapin ts 


lately digging for bricks, met with the mote, and, following its direction, found it to be 12 
feet deep from the level of the ground, about 16 feet wide at top, and four at bottom. 
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This ſtep by no means tended to conciliate the affections of the 


_ town to the new. government: though, at the inſtance of Dr. Peter 


Mew, biſhop of Wincheſter, the charter, as we have before related, 
was reſtored. Every thing, during the reign of Charles II. contri- 


buted to alarm the friends of the proteſtant religion, and of the con- 


ſtitution, with fears of the return and full eſtabliſhment of popery 
and deſpotiſm*#. When the duke of York aſcended the throne, his 
conduct ſoon ſhewed what expectations were to be entertained, con- 
cerning his views and principles. On the next Sunday, after the 

death of his brother, he went openly to maſs. His queen, her father 
confeſſor, aud other ambitious cathotics, inſinuated to him, that a 
ſtanding army, and advancing the Roman catholics to civil and mili- 


tary employments, were the only means of eſtabliſhing his. authority : 
for the fanatics and preſbyterians were able to diſturb him: and the 
loyalty of the epiſcopal party, only the effect of animoſity to the diſ- 


ſenters, was to be ſuſpected. He eaſily adopted the project that was 


ſuggeſted to him; and he began to cloſet men, and, by fair words 


and ample promiſes, endeavoured to allure them to aſſiſt his inten- 


tions. His zeal to introduce and eſtablith popery was ſo well known, 


that pope Innocent IX. in a letter to him, while he applauded it, ex- 
preſſed his apprehenſions, leſt he ſhould puſh it too far. 


By theſe projects and their recent ſufferings, under Charles II. the 


minds of the people were diſpoſed to favour any efforts that promiſed 


the ſecure enjoyments of their liberties. 
even of royal blood, as their future deliverer. 


They looked up to a prince 


This was James duke of Monmouth, who paſſed as the natural ſon 
of Charles II. when prince of Wales, by Mrs. Lucy Walter, ſome- 


times called Mrs. Barlow, daughter of Richard Walter, of Haver- 


ford-weſt, in the county of Pembroke. It was ſuſpected that the 


prince was married to this ladyF. It is certain, that he ever expreſſed 


a par- 
* A report prevailed, that the king had been heard to ſay, „That he would make the 


name of parliaments to be — in England.“ '? The Secret Hiſtory of the Reigns of 
Charles II. and James II. p. 


117. 
+ The Hiſtory of William III. vol. I. p. 173, 174. 
t In a novel, dedicated to William lord Ruſſel, entitled, The Perplexed Prince, 
which pretended to give the ſecret hiſtory of Charles II. and Lucy Walter, it was alerted ; 


that 
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a particular kindneſs and deference to her. He had ſuffered his ſer- 
vants to wait on her, at table, kneeling, and to pay all the marks of 
reſpect due only to a queen: and her ſon, the duke of Monmouth, 
was diſtingnithed, above all his other natural ſons, by great titles, 
high employments, and every expreſſion of favour and affection. 
When, by the influence of the duke of York, he was obliged to re- 
tire into Holland, his royal father followed him with proofs of the 
love which, though often difſembled, he always bore him. He fur- 
niſhed him with money, ſent him kind meſſages, wrote to him with 
his own hand, formed the ſcheme of recalling him to court“: and 
nothing pleaſed the king more than the noble reception afforded him 
by a prince of his blood, in a foreign country. During his abſence, 
the king could not bear any reflexions to be caſt on him; and ſome. 
officious courtiers found, to their coſt, that to aggravate Monmouth's 
crimes was not the way to advance their own influence and fortune. 
Theſe things gave the minds of many a ſtrong impreſſion in favour of 
the legitimacy of his birth. In the year 1675, it was judged neceſ- 

ſary to guard againſt the conſequences of this belief, by parliamentary 
proviſions. For, in a bill for the preſervation of his majeſty's per- 
ſon and government, committed to a committee to be prepared, in- 
ſtructions were given to inſert a clauſe, declaring it high treaſon for 
any perſon to aſſert the legitimacy of James duke of Monmouth, or 
his title or pretence to the crown. This bill was read twice, and 
committed to a committee of the whole. houſe : the committee was 
to prepare a clauſe, that none ſhould move, in either houſe of parlia- 
ment, for the alteration of the ſucceſſion of the crown in the right 
that the king was certainly married to her. This book, though a mean performance, had a 


great influence upon the populace. Granger's Biographical Hiſtory of England, vol. III. 8vo. 
P. I „198. 
4 » Welwood's Memoirs, p. 164, and Appendix XIV. and Hiſtory of William III. vol., I. 
158. This the duke of Monmouth himſelf takes notice of in his journal, of January the 5th; 
he ſavs, I received a letter from I. , marked by 29, (i. e. the king) that, in February, I 
«« ſhould certoivly have leave to return.” February the 3d, * I had a letter from . —, 
« that my bufineis was almoſt done, but muſt be ſo ſudden, as not to leave room for 39 
„ (7, e. the duke of York's) party to counterplot. Dr. Welwood, indeed, reſolves all the 
mcaiures, here alluded to, for recalling the duke of Monmouth, into a deſign, not of altering 
the. ſueceſũon, but of weakening the * — of Vork's party, by placing that of Monmouth 
againſt it, | 


8 | . line: 
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live: it, paſſed the commons, but the houſe of lords refuſed it their 
aſſent. 


The perſonal endowments of the duke of Monmouth, indepe 
dently of a preſumptive evidence of the legitimacy of his birth, ren- 
dered him the favourite of his royal father, and the minion of the 
people. He had ſignalized his valour at Mons and Maeſtricht. His 
youth and beauty, his good-nature and phancy of temper, conciliated 
attachment: but nothing contributed more to direct the views of the 
nation to him, than his firm adherence to the proteſtant intereſt. The 
jealouſy of the duke of Vork of him, as a competitor for the crown, 

and his own unbounded zeal for popery, prompted him to attempt 
the converſion of the duke of Monmouth to the catholic faith. 
With this view he exerted his unceaſing endeavours with the king to 
prevail with him to require of the prince to turn papiſt. The king, 
from his own partiality to the Romith cauſe, and to oblige his brother, 
ſent the duke of Monmouth to France with an expreſs command to 
reconcile himſelf to the church of Rome. The duke, however, was 
not to be moved from the proteſtant faith, either by the ſeducing in- 
fluence of France, or the command of his royal father“. 
Theſe cauſes united to form a ſtrong party in favour of the duke of 
Monmouth, and, had his recall taken place, it may be apprehended, 
that his influence would have become very conliderable. But the 
death of Charles II. defeated the deſign ; and blaſted the wiſhes of 
the people and the hopes of Monmouth. The prince of Orange, at 

whoſe court he was, to avoid diſpleaſing the duke of York, who had 
then aſcended the throne, diſmiſſed Monmouth: who retired to Bruſ- 
ſels, with an intention to take up his reſidence at Vienna, or ſome 
court in Germany. He was earneſtly diſſuaded from this defign, and 
_ urged, inſtead of wandering about as a vagabond, to ſet himſelf up to 
deliver his country, and to raiſe his party and his friends, who were 
likely to ſuffer ſeverely for their adherence to him. A perſon was 
ſent into England to feel men's pulſes, and to try whether they were 
diſpoſed to encourage an invaſion. The perſons, who formed the 
duke of Monmouth's council, were Wade, Ferguſon, and ſome _ 


# The Secret Hiſtory of the Reigns of Charles II. and James II. p. 158. 
others, 
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others, particularly lord Grey, and the lady Wentworth“; who fol- 
lowed him from Bruſſels deſperately in love with him. Both he and 
ſhe, fays biſhop Burnet, * came to fancy, that he being married to 
his ducheſs, while he was indeed of the age of conſent, but not 
capable of a free one, the marriage was null. So they lived to- 
gether; and ſhe had heated both herſelf and him with ſuch enthuſi- 
« aſtical conceits, that they fancied what they did was approved of 
God.“ Another perſon, who influenced his determination, was a 


Scotch gentleman, of the name of Fletcher; a man of great parts 


and many virtues. Theſe perſons were very urgent with the duke of 
Monmouth 'to make an attempt. They fancied, that the city of 
London was diſpoſed to revolt; and were very ſanguine in their ex- 

pectation, that all the weſt of England, as ſoon as he appeared, 
would flock to his ſtandard. The king, they conceived, would be 
thrown into ſo great perplexity by his landing, and be ſo engaged in 
meaſures for the ſecurity of his own perſon againſt tumults near him, 
that he would not be able to ſend any forces againſt him; and the duke 
of Monmouth would have time to form his army. To the duke 
himſelf the ſcheme. appeared a very hazardous one: nor could 
Fletcher, though he was ſet on the deſign in general, entertain any 
hopes from it. The duke was more backward to this enterprize, be- 
cauſe, while he was in Holland, he had devoted himſelf to ſtudy : 
and, from the review of paſt follies, and the conſideration of the diffi- 
culties that lay in the way, had began to contract a diſinclination to 
the purſuits of ambition. This appears from a letter he wrote to a 
friend a little before his attempt in the weſt : wherein he thus ex- 


preſſed himfelf : For God's fake, think of the improbabilities that 


lie naturally in our way; and let us not, by ſtruggling with our 
chains, make them ſtraiter and heavier. For my part, I will run 


This lady was a woman of elegant perſon and engaging manners: and the attachment, 
between her and the duke, was ſuppoſed to have been maintained, at leaſt, on her ſide, with 
conſtancy. When, at his execution, he addreſſed himſelf to the people, he ſpoke in vindi- 
cation of lady Harriot, ſaying : „ That ſhe was a woman of great honour and virtue, a 
religious, godly lady.” This confirms what biſhop Burnet ſays above, of the light under 
which theſe perſonages conſidered their connexion. Granger's Biographical Hiſtory, vol, 
IV. 8vo. p. 342, 343. | 8 e 
+ Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Times, 8vo. vol. II. p. 311, 312. 
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« the hazard of being thought any thing, rather than a raſh, incon- 
* ſiderate man. And, to tell you my thoughts, without diſguiſe, I. 
«© am now ſo much in love with a retired life, that I am never like to 
* be fond of making a buſtle in the world again *. 
But, notwithſtanding 15 had formed this turn of mind, and had 
ſuch ſentiments concerning the undertaking, the importunities and 
ardour of thoſe, who were about him, prevailed with him to act con- 
trary to his own ſenſe and reaſon. He had been obliged, ſoon after 
he had withdrawn to Bruſſels, to leave that place, at the requiſition. 
of the governor of the Netherlands, who had been requeſted by king 
James to command the duke to depart from the Spaniſh dominions-. 
Upon receiving this notice he privately returned to Holland. Here 
he made ſuch preparations, as his ſituation, and the precipitancy with 
which the deſign was conducted, allowed: as no money was ſent 
him from England, the duke pawned his jewels to purchaſe arms and 
freight his veſſels, which amounted only to three ſhips : one of 32 
guns, which carried moſt of the men, and two others deſtined 
to convey their ammunition. The whole company conſiſted but of 
82 perſons. 
On the 24th of May, 1685, (O.S. ) they left Amſterdam * ; 
two of the * being Sunday morning, in a lighter, and ſailed for 
the Texel; whither their veſſels had been ſent before: but, the 
winds proving adverſe, they did not arrive there till Saturday, when 
they all went aboard. Here the man of war, of 32 guns, on board 
of which was the duke, was arreſted by the order of the States of 
Amſterdam, at the requiſition of the Engliſh envoy ; but they broke 
through the arreſt, and, on Sunday morning, at break of day, ſet 
fail for England. For moſt part of the time they were at ſea, the. 
winds proved croſs, ſo that their paſſage from Amſterdam to Lyme 
wanted but two days of three weeks. The duke and his company 
landed, at Lyme, on Thurſday the 11th of June, not only without. 
any oppoſition, but with every expreſſion of joy. As ſoon as he 
came aſhore, he called for ſilence, and invited them to join in return- 


* Welwood's Memoirs, p. 378, or Appendix, No. 15. 
'F The — of William III. vol. I. p. 160, 
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ing God thanks for their preſervation at ſea. They fell on their 
knees, and he offered their devout acknowledgments in a ſhort ejacu- 
lation. They then, well armed, entered the town. Friday, Satur- 
day, Sunday, and Monday morning were ſpent in enliſting men; 
who, in numbers, flocked to his ſtandard. On Saturday night, about 
ten o'clock, 300 men were ſent to Bridport, to ſtorm that town 
early the next morning. They did this, and took many priſoners ; 
but, being attacked by ſome of the king's forces, who were lying 
about a wood, they were forced to retreat, three or four being killed 
on each ſide, and eight of the royal party being taken. . 
More effectually to dra the people over to his intereſt, the duke of 
Monmouth put out a manifeſto; entitled, The declaration of 
« James. duke of Monmouth, and the noblemen, gentlemen, and 
* others, now in arms, for the defence and vindication of the pro- 
ce teſtant religion, and the laws, rights, and privileges of England.” 
The preamble of this proclamation ſet forth, that the end of go- 
vernment was the happineſs and ſecurity of the governed: that the 
Engliſh conſtitution was ſo wiſely and happily formed, as to entruſt 
the prince with all the power neceſſary for the welfare of the people 
or his own protection; and yet ſo to limit and reſtrain him, that he. 
could not, without the violation of his oath, and the rules of govern - 
ment, do any hurt: that, according to the primitive frame of :the 
conſtitution, the rights reſerved to the people contributed to the ho. 
nour and greatneſs of the king, and his prerogatives to their protection. 
and ſafety : that, as all human things were ſubject to perverſion, as 
well as decay, ſo the Englith government had often been wreſted from 
its firſt inſtitution : and that it had been very recently broken, and. 
nothing left unattempted for converting a limited .monarchy into an. 


abſolute tyranny. 


oo 


It then taxed the whole courſe of the life of the duke of York with 
being a continued conſpiracy againſt the reformed. religion, and the 
rights of the nation. It particularly charged him with the burning of 
London, inſtigating a confederacy with France, and a war with Hol- 
land, and fomenting the popiſh plot. It imputed to him the murder of 
Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, and the aſſaſſination of the earl of Eſſex. 

It accuſed him of having, after he had aſcended the throne, made an 


Open 
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open profeſſion of popery, and invited, into the kingdom, multitudes 


of prieſts and jeſuits ; of trampling upon the laws concerning property, 
in two proclamations, requiring the collection of the cuſtoms, and 


continuing an exciſe which was to have expired with the late king's 


death; of ſuborning the judges ; of advancing to the bench thoſe 


whom parliament had branded for perverting the laws ; of packing 


juries ; of framing illegal charters ; and of adviſing and procuring the 


prorogation and diſſolution of parliament, in order to prevent, while 
he was duke of York, an enquiry into his crimes. 


It therefore proclaimed war againſt him, as a murderer, and an 


aſſaſſinator of innocent men, a traitor to the nation, and a tyrant 
over the people. 


While it arraigned the conduct and government of the king, in 


ſtrong and ſevere terms, it held forth the views and deſigns of the 


duke of Monmouth; who in the moſt ſolemn manner, pledged him- 


ſelf to reſtore and preſerve the balance and temperament of the con- 
ſtitution; to eſtabliſh and ſecure the proteſtant religion; not to 


deſtroy, or make war with any, even the papiſts, for their religion ; 


to maintain the rights of parliament ; to hold annual parliaments, 
without any diſſolution, or prorogation, within the year; to debar 
ignorant, ſcandalous, and mercenary men from the adminiſtration of 
juſtice; and to renew to the judges the ancient tenure of their places, 


that they ſhould hold them guamdiu ſe bene geſſerint : to reſtore to 
boroughs and cities their old charters; to repeal the corporation and 
militia acts; to reverſe all ſentences founded on any of the penal ſta- 
tutes againſt proteſtant diſſenters; to proſecute the duke of York, till 
he was brought to ſuffer the puniſhment due to the murder of the 
late king by poiſon, with which the declaration charged him : and 
to conſent to, and promote, the paſſing ſuch laws, as might, for 
the future, put it out of the power of any perſon, on the throne, to 


deprive the ſubjeRs of their rights: while he would leave his own 


title to the crown to be decided by the wiſdom, juſtice, and authority, 
of a parliament, legally choſen, and acting with freedom. 
It further declared an approbation of the conduct of the nobility, 


gentry, and commons, in Scotland; who, on the like motives, had 
then taken up arms: and it required and enjoined all ſincere proteſ- 


tants 
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tants and true Engliſhmen to afford their utmoſt aid and ſuceour for 
dethroning the tyrant James duke of Vork: concluding, © Now let 
„ us play the men for our people, and for the cities of our God, and 
the Lord do that which ſeemeth good unto him#®.” 

By the order of the parliament, then devoted to the king, this de- 
claration was burnt by the common hangman, which ſerved only to 
make people more eager to read it: the court, fearful what impreſſions 
it would make in favour of the duke's de ſign, publiſhed a proclama- 
tion, whereby it was made treaſon to ſpread the faid declaration. An 
act was paſſed attainting the duke of Monmouth of high treaſon ; and 
a proclamation was iſſued out, promiſing a reward of gol. to an 
one who ſhould ſecure him, dead or alive. The duke of Albe- 
marle, as lord-lieutenant of Devonſhire, was ſent down to raiſe the 
militia, and to lead them againſt him. This was a ſervice, from 
which they were averſe; many deſerted from it, and all were cold in 
it. The obliging and gentle manners of the duke of Monmouth 
won the hearts of the people; and the whole country was open to 
him for almoſt a fortnight. 

On the Monday, after he lade © at Lyme, he marched to Axmin- 
ſter: and, by this time, his forces amounted to 2000 foot and 300 
horſe. After a march of about two miles, they diſcovered the duke 
of Albemarle, with his army, conſiſting of 4000 men; deſigning to 
quarter that night in the ſame town. He had conducted his forces 
from Exeter, with an intention to lay a fiege againſt Lyme. The 
duke of Monmouth, on finding that he was fo near, endeavoured to 
attach him to his intereſt, and writ him a letter ſigned James Rex: 
to which the duke of Albemarle replied: That he never had been a 
ce rebel, nor ever would be onef.” This anſwer cut off all hopes of 
an union ; and the duke of Monmouth advanced to the town in good 
order, lined the hedges, and planted his field-pieces, expecting nothing 
leſs than a battle. But the duke of Albemarle, when he was even 
within a quarter of a mile of Axminſter, reflecting that he was at the 
* Weſtern Martyrology, p. 154—162, Ed. in 1705. 


+ The Hiſtory of William III. vol. I. p. 162, 
t Idem. 
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head of a militia only, who were not diſpoſed to fight againſt Mon- 
mouth, retreated; and, his men fuppo ing that they were purſued, 
the retreat was not effected without much confuſion and diſorder. 
Had Monmouth followed them, he might have taken all their arms, 
increaſed. his own forces, and have marched, without oppoſition, to 
the gates of Exeter. But when it was debated, whether to purſue 
them or not, the duke, cautious of riſking the event of a battle, in fo 
early a ſtage, diſtruſting the {kill of forces ſcarcely diſciplined, and 
ſolicitous to make up into the country as faſt as poſſible, with the 
ſanguine hope of a growing ſupport, determined againſt the meaſure, 
and procceded to Taunton : the country all the way filling the air 
with their acclamations, praying God to ſucceed his arms: and, on 
his march, he is ſaid to have touched ſeveral for the king's evil“. 
On Thurſday, June the 18th, he entered Taunton : where he 
was received with unuſual demonſtrations of joy. The ſtreets were 
thronged with people, eager to manifeſt the gladneſs, with which 
his arrival filled them: and their houſes and doors were garniſhed 
with boughs and flowers. On the next day, 26 young ladies preſented 
him with colours, made at the expence of the townſinen. The cap- 
tain of them went before, with a naked ſword, in one hand, and a 
ſmall curious bible, in the other; which ſhe alſo delivered to the 
duke, making a ſhort ſpeech. The duke received theſe emblematical 
expreſſions of the attachment of the town, and of their expectations 
from him, with great pleaſure ; and aſſured her, that he came, now, 
« into the field, with a defign to defend the truths contained therein, 
and to ſeal it with hisblood, if there ſhould be any occaſion for it.“ 
He was now, by the dint of importunity, prevailed on to take a ſtep, 
from which he was very averſe : that was to aſſume the title of king. 
And he was inflexible, till, beſides its being urged that it was neceſſary 
to draw over the gentry, who yet had not moved in his favour, be- 
cauſe they conceived that he came to ſet up a common-wealth ; he 
was told, that it-was the only thing, in caſe of the failure of his 
attempt, to provide againſt the ruin of his adherents : who, if he 


* Granger's Biographical Hiſtory, vol. IV. p. 267. 
1 Weſtern Martyrology, 5th edit. p. 251, 252. 
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clared himſelf king, might be ſheltered by the ſtatute made in the 
reign of Henry VII. in favour of thoſe that ſhould obey king de facto. 


Different views, it is judged, governed thoſe who adviſed him. Some 


thought, by it, to make the breach between king James and him ir- 
reconcileable; and, by placing one againſt tht other, to pave the way 
for a common-wealth. Others were undoubtedly actuated by un- 
feigned zeal for his honour, and a perſuaſion that he was the lawful 
heir to the crown“. N e . 
It being the general cry of the army, and the country, he reluc- 
tantly yielded to it: and, on Saturday morning, was proclaimed king. 
This was followed, in the afternoon, by three othar proclamations: 
one, ſetting a ſum of money on king James' head: the ſecond, declaring 
the parliament of England a ſeditious afſembly: and the third, declarin 
the duke of Albemarle (who had rallied his men and lay within ſix 
miles of Taunton) a traitor, if he laid not down his arms. The 
duke of Monmouth ſtaid at Taunton, till Sunday morning, and then 
marched for Bridgwater : he was here, alſo, cordially received; but. 
did little more than ſtay till the proclamation was publiſhed and the 
declaration was read, as it had been in other towns, the magiſtrates 
ſtanding by in their gowns. By this time he had between 4 and 5000 
men, and, had he not wanted arms, could have'made 10,000. 


From Bridgwater he proceeded to Glaſtonbury, with an intention 


to march to Briſtol, and attack it: this deſign was purſued, till he 
reached Keynſham-bridge, a few miles from Briſtol. Here he was 
* alarmed by the approach of a party of the royal forces, with which 
| ſome of his men had a ſmall ſkirmiſh; of whom above 20 were 
killed or wounded : whereas none of the king's party were ſlain, and 
only four, with their horſes, taken: and lord Newburg received, it 
was ſuppoſed, a mortal wound. This ſkirmith aroſe, on one fide, by 
the royal army approaching near to the duke's, miſtaking them for 
their own forces ; and, on the other fide, by the eagerneſs of undifci- 
plined men, too impetuous to wait till the enemy entered the town, 
when they might have taken them all priſoners. The duke was now 
ſtrongly urged by his adherents, eſpecially thoſe who were natives of 


* Welwood's Memoirs, 1700, p. 167, 168. 
— ＋ 
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Briſtol, and knew the difpabtions of the inhabitants, to proceed te 
that city. But, the duke of Beaufort being there, with a garriſon of 
about 4000 men, and the royal forces being, as it appeared, ſo near, 
he could not be perſuaded to purſue this meaſure. This, eventually, 
proved fatal to his cauſes for, had he poſſeſſed himſelf of Briſtol, into 
which he was offered to be conducted, by ſome private ways, with 
the aſſurance, that no reſiſtance would be made by the people, he 
would not have wanted either money or arms; and, with ſuch re- 
ſources as that town would have furniſhed, it ood not have been 
difficult for him to have marched to London ; the king not being 
able to make 70og.amen. *© But God,” ſays my author, ſaw it not 
_ « fit for us, and overruled our conſultations, to our own ruin.” And 
this, at the height of their proſperity. | 

The ſcheme of attacking Briſtol being e they marched 
to Bath, to lie before it, in the afternoon, and ſent a trumpeter to 
demand the town. But, the garriſon being ſtrong, and the people 
warmly attached to the royal intereſt, entrance was refuſed. Un- 
willing to exhauſt his ſtrengih, and ſpend his time in fieges, the duke 
advanced towards Frome. On his march, he was alarmed, near 
Philip's-Norton, with a ſudden appearance of a part of the king's 
army, who had entered the town, and lined the hedges. They fired 
on his men, and a briſk ſkirmiſh enſued. At laſt, they were 3 
with the loſs of about 3o ſlain in the place; whereas the duke loſt but 
10 in all, and a few were wounded. The royal army retreating within 
a mile of the town, the duke followed, and pitched about a muſket- 
ſhot from it. They played their cannon one on another for ſome 
hours: and the duke's forces, all the while, loſt but one man; but 
having the advantage of the ground, did great execution. The 
king's forces, at laſt, retreated ; ſome hundreds of men, it was ſaid, 
being killed and wounded. ; 

After this rencontre, the duke proceeded to Frome, where, though 
the people were ſtrongly attached to his cauſe, diſaſters multiplied 
againſt him. A few days before his arrival, the arms in the place 
had been taken from it, by ſtratagem. Here he received the diſcou- 

raging W of the defeat of the duke of * who made an 


attack 
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attack in Scotland; andof the advanceofthe king's forces from London, 
with conſiderable baggage and 30 1 This news, with the 
want of money and arms, was a damp to his hopes, and threw him into 
the greateſt perplexity. In this anxious uncertainty he determined 
to return to Bridgwater ; which he reached again on Friday the 3d 
of July: and was received with the ardour of unabated attachment. 
Here he reſolved to fortify, ſo as to hold his ground, till he heard 


from London. But the quickened march of the king's forces preci- 


pitated his fate. On Saturday, in the afternoon, information was 
brought to him, that they had advanced to and encamped within a 
mile and a half of the town. On Sunday, in the afternoon, the duke 
of Monmouth, the lord Grey, and the chief officers, went up into 
the tower of the church, to take a view of them. Their infantry 
was encamped on Sedge-moor, and their cavalry lay, at ſome diſtance, 
from the army, in Weſton, The ſoldiers were perceived to be in a 
very remiſs and careleſs poſture; and the duke was told that no more 
was to be done, than to lock up the ſtable doors, and ſeize the 
troopers in their beds. A council of war was held, and it was deter- 
mined to fall on the king's forces at the dead of night. About 
eleven, the duke's forces, under the conduct of a guide, Benjamin New - 
ton, marched out, and, about one, fell on the royal tents. There was a 
ditch between the two armies; and the guide promiſed to lead theduke's 
men over an eaſy, fordable place : but, through their impetuoſity to 
begin the aſſault, they loſt their guide: ſo that, while they endea- 
voured to recover the place, the king's forces took the alarm, and 
got on their legs. A fierce battle followed. The duke's foot fought 
well, but the horſe did not come up, nor would ſtand at the noiſe 


ol drums and guns; fo that two pieces of ordnance, out of four, 


were ſoon loſt. Upon which lord Grey, who commanded the horſe, 
rode up to the duke, crying, All is loſt, and it is time for you to 
« ſhift for yourſelf.” The infantry was headed by the duke himſelf, 
who, during the whole action, maintained the reputation of bravery he 

had gained in the world. His foot flung mot of their ſhot over, fo that 
the royal ſoldiers were killed moſt in the rear, and ran while the front 
ſtood ſtill. Theſe, at laſt, were joined by the horſe, and were well 

| | * diſciplined 
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. diſciplined and well armed; whereas the army of the duke was, in 
both reſpects, very deficient. His forces having ſhot away all their 
ammunition, and their baggage not being in the field, were forced to 
retreat in confuſion, and yield the day. Lord Grey and the duke 
fled. About 300 of his men, and 400 of the king's, were killed in 
the action: but many more of the former were loſt in the retreat. 
Many adherents to the duke were taken priſoners ; the principal of 

whom were colonel Holmes, major Perrot, captain Madders, of 
Crewkerne, Mr. Williams, a domeſtic. of the duke, who had his 
grace's cloak and 200 guineas, and captain Adlam, who had about 
- 100 broad pieces quilted in his buff coat. The laſt was ſo mortally 
wounded, that he could not have ſurvived it ; but the earl of Fever- 

ſham would not truſt to that, ſo that he commanded him to be exe- 
cuted the next day; and he was the firſt who was hanged in chains 
on the moor between Weſton and Bridgwater, where there ſoon was, 
to a conſiderable length“, a range of gibbets ſo decorated. 

After the field was cleared of the duke's men, his lordſhip] marched, 
with. 500 foot and a party of horſe and dragoons, to Bridgwater, where 
he found, that the duke's forces, left there, were fled and diſperſed. 
Leaving colonel Kirk in the town with theſe forces, he ſent out di- 
vers parties in purſuit of lord Grey and the duke of Monmouth, the 
latter of whom had made off about 20 miles from the moor, accom- 
panied with about 50 horſe. Dr. Oliver, one of the company, 
afterwards a phyſician at Greenwich hoſpital, rode up to the duke, 
and perſuaded him to turn his courſe to the ſea-coaſt oppoſite to 
Wales, ſeize one of the paſſage boats, at Uphill, and get over to 
the other ſide ; that he might eſcape his enemies, who were waiting 
for hm eaſtward, and ſecure a retreat amongſt his friends. But the 


lord Grey overruled this advice, as fooliſh, and ee the doctor 
for offering it. f. 5 
1 gf 


20 of the priſoners, 
ranger, who knew 


4 "as ſoon as the ear] of n hat Re the 1 be 1 
without trial. His uncle, the famous marſhal Turenne,“ ſays Mr. 


and practiſed every part of generalſhip, never treated his priſoners in this manner.” Bio- 
graphical Hiſtory, vol. IV. p. 271. 


+ On the duke's going away, the doctor ſaid, with tears in his eyes, God bleſs you, 
«< fir, I ſhall never ſee you more: and ſo ſetting ſpurs 10 his — he rode off to Briſlol, 


about 
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On the day after the fight, ſome of lord Lumley's men ſeized lord 
| Grey and * perſon, near Holt-lodge, in Dorſetſhire, four 

miles weſt of Ringwood. The duke, who had taken the ſame road, 
when his horſe could carry him no farther, changed cloaths with a 
ſhepherd, and went as far as his legs could carry him, attended only 
by a German, whom he had brought over with him. They were 
obſerved, by one Anne Farrant, to go over an hedge, proving to be 
the out-bounds of many encloſures. Lord Lumley, meeting with 
this woman, and learning from hers that two men had taken this 
rout, ſet guards upon the avenues. On the 8th of July, about five 
in the morning, the German was diſcovered and taken, who con- 
feſſed that he had left the duke about one: the ſhepherd had been 
before found in the duke of Monmouth's cloaths. Being thus put on 
his tract, the ſearch was renewed : and, about eleven o'clock, he was 
detected, concealed in a field, under ſome ſtraw and fern, covered 
with a tattered cloak, with a few peaſe in his pocket. The fidelity of 
one of his dogs is ſaid to have facilitated the ſearch after him: for, 
having loſt his maſter the day of the fight, this fond animal followed 
him by the ſcent, and ſtopt at the place where he had taken ſhelter. 
He was taken, and, with lord Grey and the German, was conducted, 
under a ſtrong guard, to Whitehall: where they arrived on the 1 th 
of July. © His body,” ſays biſhop Burnet, © was quite ſunk with fa- 
s tigue : and his mind was ſo low, that he begged his life in a manner 
« that agreed ill with the former parts of his life. He called for pen, 
ink, and paper; and wrote to the queen, and to the queen dowager, 
« to intercede with the king for his life*: beſides Ow; he ſent to 


e the king the following ſubmiſſive letter: : 
. 


« Your majeſty. may think it is the nne I now lie under, 
makes me make this application to you: but, I do aſſure your ma- 


about 12 miles from the place, and concealed himſelf with a friend, who knew nothing of 
His connexion with the duke ; till he returned to London in company with judge Jeffries? 


clerk, to whom his friend, who was a tory, recommended him. Oldmixon's Hiſtory of the 
Stuarts, p. 764. 


* Burnet's Hiſtory of bis own Times, 8vo. 0 II. p. 329. The Hiſtory of William III. 


vol. I. p. 163-165. Weſtern Martyrology, p. 250—256. Granger's e Hiſ- 
se vol. IV. p. 267. Oldmazan' 8 wy of the Stuneth; P+ 704 


by . 
5 5 5 « jeſty, 
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* jeſty, it is the remorſe I now have in me, of the wrong I have done 
you in ſeveral things; and now in taking up arms againſt you. For 
„ my taking up arms, it never was in my-thoughts, fince the king died: 
* the prince and princeſs of Orange will be witneſs for me of the aſſu- 
_ © rance I gave them, that I would never ſtir againſt you. But my mis- 
« fortune was ſuch, as to meet with ſome horrid people, that made me 
< believe ſuch things of your majeſty, and gave me ſo many falſe argu- 
ec ments, that I was fully led away to believe, that it was a ſhame, and 
* a ſin, before God, not to do it. But, fir, I will not trouble your 
e majeſty, at preſent, with many things I could ſay for myſelf, that, 
] am ſure, would move your compaſſion. The chief end of this 
« letter being only to beg of you, that I may have that happineſs as to 
** ſpeak to your majeſty; for I have to ſay to you, fir, that, I hope, may 
6c * give you a long and happy reign. Iam ſure, fir, when you hear me, 
you will be convinced of the zeal I have for your preſervation; and 
*« how heartily I repent of what I have done. I can ſay no more to 
« your majeſty now, being this letter muſt be ſeen by thoſe that keep 
* me. Therefore, fir, I ſhall make an end, in begging of your majeſty 
4 to believe ſo well of me, that I would rather die a thouſand deaths, 
than excuſe any thing I have done, if I did not really think myſelf 
« the moſt in the wrong that ever man was ; and had not, from the 
* bottom of my heart, an abhorrence for thoſe that put me upon it, and. 
* for the action itſelf. I hope, fir, God Almighty will ftrike your heart 
* with mercy and compaſſion for me, as he has done mine with an ab- 
horrence of what I have done. Wherefore, fir, I hope Fmay live 
* to ſhew you how zealous I ſhall ever be for your ſervice; and could 
6 ] ſay but one word in this letter, you would be convinced of it; but 
* it is of that conſequence, that I dare not do it. Therefore, fir, I do 
beg of you once more to let me ſpeak to you; for then you 9 — be 
convinced, how much I ſhall ever be 
 * Your majefty s moſt humble FRY dutifal 
' EP MONMOUTH*. ” 


| This letter, though * up in ſuch ſubmiſſive ſtrains, would 
have met with no regard, had it not, been for the interceſſion of the 


* ee Reign of William III. vol. I. p. 766, 167. | 
e queen 


1 
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queen dowager,. who had an affection for the duke of Monmouth, 
and, pitying his misfortunes, prevailed with the king to ſee him. On 
being brought to the king's preſence, he made the humbleſt ſubmiſ- 
ſions for- his life: he pleaded that he was his brother's ſon, and he 
urged the examples of ſuch princes, as had, on like occaſions, yielded 
to ſentiments of clemency, and never, afterwards, repented of thoſe 
acts of generofity and mercy. But the king was inflexible : and, 
while he expreſſed ſome ſympathy in his misfortunes, - replied, that 
his crime was of too great conſequence to be left unpuniſned, and 
that he muſt of neceſſity fall a victim to reaſons of ſtate. It was 
thought to be very myſterious, and indecent, in king James, to ad- 
mit the duke into his preſence, when he was not diſpoſed to pardon 

him: and it was cenſured and condemned as the breach of a general 
rule, inviolably obſerved by kings: Never to allow a criminal, 
te under ſentence of death, the fight of his prince's face, without a 
« deſign to pardon him®.” He was examined on Monday, and orders 
were given for his execution on Wedneſday. 

The biſhops of Ely and Bath and Wells (Turner and Ken) were di- 
rected to attend him: their addreſs was not managed in a manner, or 
conducted on principles, ſuited to conciliate his attention: eſpecially 
as they preſſed him on the fin of rebellion, and inculcated the doctrine 
of non- reſiſtance: he anſwered, © he was ſorry for the blood that 
e had been ſpilt: but did not ſcem to repent of the deſign. When 
they charged him with the fin of living, on the terms he did, with 
lady Wentworth; he juſtified himſelf, by alledging, that he was too 
young, when married to his ducheſsF, to give a free conſent: and 
that he had never lived ſo well, in all reſpects, as ſince his engage- 
ments with lady Wentworth. Their remonſtrances had no effect 
on him: but he was much better pleaſed with Dr. Tenniſon, 


whom he himſelf called for, This divine ſpoke very plainly to him, 


* Welwood's Memoirs, p 166. 


+ This lady was allied to al the prime nobility in Scotland; ad for her agreeable perſon 
and behaviour, good ſenſe and irreproachable' character, was one of the moſt amiable and 
valuable ladies at court. She did not long continue a dowager : but in 1688 eſpouſed 
Charles lord Cornwallis. She had iſſue by both her marriages. Granger” 5 Biographical 

Ts vol. IV. 8vo. p. 159. 
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both on his public actions and his courſe of life; but he did it in a 


ſofter and leſs peremptory manner: and having faid what he thought 
proper on points, where he ſaw he could not dne bim, he turned | 


to others fit to be laid before a dying man. 


The duke, with repeated earneſtneſs, ſolicited the 900 of one 
day: and the king was much cenſured for denying ſo ſmall a favour. 


When he ſaw that he muſt die, according to the ſtrict rigour of the 


ſentence, after complaining that his death was hurried on ſo faſt, he 
ſhewed a compoſure of mind that ſurprized thoſe that ſaw him: and 
he went to the place of execution with an air of undiſturbed courage. 


When he faw the axe, he touched it, and ſaid, it was not ſharp 
* enough.” He gave the executioner but half the fee he intended; 


and ſaid, if he cut off his head cleverly, and not ſo butcherly as he 
did that of lord Ruſſel, his man would give him the reſt. A trembling 
and confuſion ſeized the executioner, that, having given two or three 
ſtrokes without being able to finiſh the matter, he flung the axe out 


of his hand. 'The ſheriff forced him to take it up, and with three 


or four more ſtrokes he ſevered the head from the body ; and both 
were preſently buried in the chapel of the Tower“. 

It was faid, that a brave old officer, who came over 8 3 Ss | 
afterwards accompanied the prince of Orange, offered, with a ſmall 
party of horſe, to have ventured through the guards, and take him off 
the ſcaffold. But they could not be got togetherF. 

The whole behaviour of the duke, © i the biens bag 


ſcene of his life, was eaſy and calm ; not without a decent chearfulneſs. 


The purport of his laſt ſpeech was, that he repented of all his ſins; 
and expreſſed a great concern for the blood ſpilt on his account, 
eſpecially as he feared the fatal conſequences of it to the reformed 
religion; that the fate of the earl of Eſſex, and the death of his royal 
father, called for revenge; while the evident attempts to introduce 
popery and arbitrary power protected his cauſe, and ſcreened it from 
the charge of faction and rebellion ; that he rather pitied the ſtate into 
W hich tic covctouſneſs and falihood of ſome had brought themſelves 


Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Times, yol. u. p- 332. 
+ Weſtern ee . 154. 


and 
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and him. than he would diſcoyer the perſons, concerned in his over- 
throw: and that he heartily forgave all who: had wronged him, and 
were inſtrumental to his fall: and that he hoped, king 5 ames would 
ſhew himſelf of his brother's blood, and extend mercy, to his chil- 
dren. The following declarations were, in eee u and 
ws great impreſſions on the minds of people. 
1 have lived,” he ſaid, te and ſhall now die, in the faith af; "PR 
« that God will. work a deliverance for his people ©, and then will be 
ec diſcovered the great and horrid; and {ſcarcely to be parallelled, vil- 
* Jainies our enemies have been guilty of: but now you ſee my. caſe 
4 js deſperate; yet know, that I die a MARTYR FOR THE PEOPLEF.” 
Thus died the beloved, but unfortunatè, duke of Monmouth: 
„ who,” fays Dr. Welwood, *© ſeemed to be born for a better fate : 
« for the firſt part of his life was all ſunſhine ; though the reſt was 
„ clouded.” — The lord Grey was allowed to compound for his life: 
the earl of Rocheſter had 16000l. of him; and others had ſmaller 
ſhares. He was required to plead guilty, and to turn witneſs to the 
conviction of others, though with this aſſurance that none ſhould 
die on his evidence. But the humiliations, with which he obtained 
his life, gave his ſpirits a depreſſion, from which he never recovered; 
and, about ten years afterwards, he cut his own throath. 
Thus terminated a meritorious attempt to reſcue the nation from 
deſpotiſm. But it was not planned with prudence ; nor furniſhed 
with the proper reſources for its execution, nor ſupported by any 
principal and leading families at home : and the happy opportunities 
which, in the, proſecution of it, did ariſe, to give it vigor and ſucceſs, 
were loſt. As it was not a proſperous enterprize it was ſtigmatized 
as a rebellion; for men often characterize meaſures more from the event 
which follows, than from the principles which dictate, them. Had 
its iſſue been proſperous, it would have gained the honourable title 
of a revolution. Things were not then ſufficiently ripe to effect ſo 
glorious a period to the deſigns of a popiſh and arbitrary prince; 
whoſe councils and government, . evidently, were directed to the 
ſubverſion of the proteſtant religion, and of our free conſtitution. _ - 


1 


/ 


* Weſtern Martyrology, p. 162. 
+ Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Times, vol. II. p. 333. 
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The 6bje& of the duke of Monmouth's undertaking was truly 
patriothe and virtuous: though the plan of his operations was greatly 
deficient in wiſdomn. It was 'reſerved for another prince to effect 
without blood, what it coſt him, and his e a great effuſion 
of blood, unſucceſsfully, to attempt. 

The head being taken off, the accomplices were purſued with 
ſeverity.  'For,” whereas wiſe and good princes,” it has been well 
obſerved, content "themſelves, on ſuch occaſions, with puniſhing 
the ring: leaders, and ſome few adherents; now, by a barbarity not 
ce to be parallelled in the reigns of Nero, Caligula, and the moſt 
celebrated tyrants; not only thoſe who had been actually with the 
* duke of Monmouth, but even thoſe who had any way afliſted, or 
*« ſo much as harboured them (whether they could help it or not) 
«were equally involved in the crime of his inſurrection “. 
Ihe lord chief juſtice Jefferies, with four other judges, and a body 
of troops, commanded by colonel Kirk, was ſent into the weſt, with 
a ſpecial: ' commiſſion, to try all who had, in any degree, countenanced 
and aided the duke of Monmouth, and his ee, He ſat out on 
his cruel errand, the latter end of Auguſt ; ; © when he breathed death, 


as the hiſtorian expreſſes it, like a deſtroying angel, and rd 
* his very ermines with blood“ 


He opened his cmmiſſion at Wincheſter: where the lady Lille, 
for concealing Mr. Hicks, a non-conformiſt miniſter, and Mr. 
Nelthrop (the latter a ſtranger, and the former in no proclamation) 
Was arraigned for high- treaſon: though the jury, three times, brought 
her in, not guilty, the menaces of the judge terrified them to change 
their verdict, and ſhe was beheaded. From Wincheſter he proceeded 
to Saliſbury : the priſoners, that had been taken up in different parts 
of the country, and thrown into that gaol, with thoſe brought from 
Wincheſter, were, by order, carried to Dorcheſter : he arrived here 
on Thurſday, September the 3d. After an excellent ſermon, on 
Friday morning, inculcating mercy, at which, as well as in the prayers, 
the chief juſtice was ſeen to laugh, he repaired to the court, which, 
'by his direction, was hun g with red cloth. Having delivered a charge, 


- 


* Hiſtory of William III. "of 9 164, OLE 
| fraught 


fraught with ſevere ſentiments, and pronounced with a paſſionate 


vehemence, he adjourned until eight o'clock of the next morning; 
and a bill was found againſt 30 perſons. They put themſelves on. 
their trials, notwithſtanding his lordſhip's threatning: That, if any 
ce did put themſelves on trial, and the country found them guilty, 
* they ſhould have but little time to live.” At the ſame time, he 


infinuated, that it were better to plead guilty, if they expected any 


„ favour.” Twenty-nine were found guilty: they were all immediately 
condemned: and no interceſſion or influence could procure even 
a reſpite of the execution, which, with reſpect to thirteen, was fixed 


for the Monday following ; when they accordingly ſuffered at Dor- 


cheſter : among them were Mr. George Stewart, of Culliton ; 
Mr. Joſeph Speed, of the fame place, a perſon of unblemiſhed repu- 
tation; Mr. Smith, of Chardſtock, who, having ſome militia- money 
in his hands, had been compelled to deliver it to a party of the duke 


of Monmouth's men; and Mr. Bragg, a gentleman of an ancient fa- 


mily, and an attorney, at Chardſtock, who had, reluctantly, been 
conſtrained, as he was returning home from keeping a court, to direct 
ſome of the duke's men to the houſe of a Roman catholic, where 


they expected to meet with ſome arms. 


This harſh proceeding was intended to ſhorten buſineſs, and to 
tempt others to a confeſſion ; without which, not a tenth part could 
have been proved guilty. To entrap the ignorant and unwary, two - 
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officers were ſent to the gaol, to call over the names of the priſoners, - 


with a promiſe of mercy, if they confeſſed ; which many did: but 
this ſtep was ſo artfully managed, that the officers themſelves, if they 
pleaded not guilty, were to ground an evidence againſt them, on their 
own confeſſions. The remainder, except a very few, were thus 
diſpoſed to plead guilty. This manceuvre put an end to the trials. 

In this conciſe way 292 were at once ſentenced to death: about 
80 of whom were executed. One Mr. Thomas Lawrence, by an 
application to the judge's favourites, purchaſed his life: but was 
obliged to pay down 200l. and to give a bond for 200l. more: though 
the only charge that lay againſt him was, that he had recovered but. . 


one horſe out of three, which a party of the duke's mgn had taken, 


out of a barn belonging to an eſtate in the pariſh of Lyme, of which 


he was the ſteward. F 2 
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From Dorcheſter, the chief juſtice went to Exeter: where 243 
perſons were in cuſtody for aſſiſting the duke of Monmouth. One 


of them, Mr. Fower Acers, pleading not guilty, on the jury finding 
a verdict againſt him, was immediately ſentenced and executed, to 
terrify the reſt; who all pleaded, guiliy: they were all condemned, 


but not ſo great a proportion executed as in Dorſetſhire. 


Taunton was the next theatre of his rage and cruelty : Fr fs he 


opened his commiſſion with a charge full of harp invectives. In this 


town, and at Wells, were more than 500 priſoners. On the next 
morning the aſſizes began, when ſome put themſelves on their trial 


and were found guilty ; of which number was Mr. Simon Hamlin ; 
a man of exemplary and reſpectable character. He lived ſeveral miles 
from the town, and, on hearing that the duke of Monmouth was 


there, went into Taunton, to advice and urge his ſon, who refided 


there, not to take a part; and was there again on buſineſs on the fol- 
| lowing market- day: being a diſſenter, he fell under ſuſpicion. The 


mayor favoured the proſecution : and, on the evidence of two pro- 


fligate men, he was convicted. The mayor attempted, afterwards, 


to ſave his life, declaring to the judge, that he had committed him by 
miſtake: to which Jeffries replied, © You have brought him on; if 


« he be innocent, his blood be upon you.” This firſt cruelty in- 


duced the reſt to plead g7i/ty, in hopes of favour ; though the only 


favour granted was a reſpite, for a few days, which thoſe that 
pleaded not guilty could not obtain. 


The ſame expeditious proceſs, the ſame ſevere e to the gen- 
tlemen, the ſame menaces to juries, were uſed at Wells, as at other 
places. In the whole of his circuit 264 were executed. At Ax- 


bridge 6 ſuffered; at Bath, 6; at Bridgwater, 12; at Bruton, 3; 
at Chard, 12; at Caſtlecary, 33 at Crewkerne, 10; at Chewton- 
Mendip, 2 ; at Dorcheſter, 13; at Cotheleſton, 23 at Dunſter, 35 
at Dulverton, 3; at Frome, 12; at Glaſtonbury, 6; at Ilcheſter, 


Wwe 


12 at Ilminſter, 123 at Kein ſham, 113 at Langport, 3; at Lyme, 
12 ; at Minchead, 6; at Milbourn- port, 2; at Netherſtowey, 3; 


at Pensford, 12 ; at Philip s-Norton, 123 at Porlock, 23 at Red- 
cliffe-hill, Briſtol, 6; at Shepton- Mallet, 1335 at ene 73 


at South Petherton, 3; at Stogurſey, 23 at Stogumber, 3; 


at Taunton, 19; at Wincanton, 6; at Wellington, 333 at 


Wells, 
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Wells, 8; at Wiveliſcombe, 33 at Wrington, 3; and, 
Yeovil, 8. Thus death, in its moſt terrifying forms, was ex- 
hibited in every quarter; and the country overflowed with blood. 
Every part of it ſhewed ſpectacles, at which decency bluſhed, 
and humanity ſhuddered. The rites of funeral were denied to 
thoſe who ſuffered: the houſes and ſteeples were covered with 
their heads; and the trees loaden almoſt as thick with quarters, as 
with leaves. The eye was, every where, ſhocked with the fight of 
carcaſes + and the bleeding hearts of the relatives were again wounded 
with the view of a parent's, a ſon's, or a brother's limbs. Numbers, 
condemned to die, were afterwards delivered over to certain gentle- 
men, for tranſportation : as to Sir Philip Howard, 200; to Sir 
William Booth, 200; to Sir William Stapleton, 100; to Sir Chriſ- 
topher Muſgrave, 100; to Jerom Nipho, eſq; 100; to captain 
John Price, 50; and, beſides” theſe, to the queen's order, 100. In 
all, 850. About fix of theſe were afterwards pardoned, and others 
were tranſported in their ſtead. A conſiderable number were con- 
tinued in gaol; many were fined ; and many of thoſe, who were par- 
doned or diſcharged, owed their preſervation, not to the equity and 
mercy, but to the avarice, of their judge. For pardons were granted, 
not according to the innocence, but the wealth, of the ſuitor: and 
ſold, as at Rome; different ſums, from fol. to 14,000 guineas, 
being the purchaſe of them. Of thoſe, who eſcaped execution, 
or tranſportation, 20 were condemned: but their names omitted 
in the warrant for execution : 52 received ſentence, but were 
kept in gaol till further orders: 75 were recommended to his 
majeſty's favour: 53 obtained pardon, by ſurrendering within four 
days after the proclamation: 35 were fined or whipped: 15 diſ- 
charged, and 16 kept in cuſtody, for want of evidence: and 142 
were admitted to bail. Thus 408, who were reſtored to ſocie 
and their friends, were expoſed 4 the riſk of a trial, before a raſh 
and unjuſt court, and ſuffered the terrors and diſtreſſes of a proſecu- 
tion. The uſage they received in perſon was barbarous. The 
gaolers were compelled to ſhew them to every little fellow in autho- 
rity, ſo that they were daily inſulted: exorbitant charges were made 
for every thing they had: their relations were not allowed acceſs to 


them, 
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them, even in time of ſickneſs ; and many died, for want of atiſtance, 
of a peſtilential diſtemper. 

Where it was allowed that the conduct did not juſtify a capital ſen⸗ 
tence; ſevere whippings were inflicted. Mr. Staple, of Thorn- 
combe; in Devonſhire, a man of ſubſtance, and much beloved, 
ſuffered, under a ſentence of this kind, to a degree, that called out 
the pity of many. Mrs. Brown, of Lyme, for ſaying, in jeſt, to 
an officer, © I will pay my exciſe to king Monmouth,” was found 
guilty of a miſdemeanor, and whipt in ſeveral market-towns. A 
poor lad, of Weymouth, about 10 or 12 years of age, who had 
taken down, and read, to the people, the duke of Monmouth's decla- 
ration, which, in the night, had been fixed up in the town, was 
tried for it; and puniſhed, in this mode, till the fleſh of his back 
was cut with the laſhes, and his life was in great danger“. 

But the moſt affecting inſtance of the ſeverity with which this 
mode of puniſhment was appointed, was afforded by the caſe of Mr. 
Tutchin, a young gentleman of Hampſhire, engaged in the duke of 
Monmouth's intereſt, and who was committed to prifon under the 
borrowed name of Thomas Pitts. Under this name he was tried, 
and, no perſon appearing as evidence againſt him, was acquitted of 
rebellion. But Jefferies, before he was diſcharged from priſon, having 
diſcovered his true name, reſolved to revenge the deception, ſaying, 
ehe was never ſo far out witted by an old or young rogue in his life: 
he firſt tried to draw from the young gentleman, by an examination, 
and by the management of the gaoler, confeſſions that might convict 
himſelf, and information that might impeach ſome gentlemen, in 
Hampſhire. Being defeated herein by the caution and reſerve of 
Mr. Tutchin, he ſummoned him to the hall again, but not chooſing 
to indict him for rebellion, he paſſed on him, for changing his name, 
the following ſentence: © That be ſhould remain in priſon during 
« the ſpace of ſeven years: that once every year he ſhould be whipt 
„through all the market-towns in Porſetſhire : that he ſhould pay 
«© a fine of 100 marks to the king, and find ſ-curity for his good be- 
« haviour during life.” At this ſentence the ladies in the court burſt 


n Weſtern Martyrology, p. — p. 266, and p · 182, 183; ; and 1 s Weſtern 
Rebellion. 


into 
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into tears: which Jefferies obſerving turned to them, and ſaid, 

* Ladies, if you did but know what a villain this is, as well as I do, 
you would ſay, that this ſentence is not half bad enough for him,” 
The clerk of the arraigns obſerved to his lordſhip, “that, as there 
« were a great many market-towns in the county, the ſentence reached 
* to a whipping about once a fortnight; and Mr. Tutchin was a 
ce very young man.“ Aye,” ſaid Jefferies, ehe is a young man, but : 
an old rogue; and all the intereſt in England ſhan't reverſe the ſen- 

* tence I have paſſed on him.” Mr. Tutchin drew up a petition to 
the king, requeſting the favour of being hanged with his fellow- 
priſoners, rather than undergo this ſevere ſentence. The king, as - 
well as the court, was ſenſible of its barbarous force. But all the 
anſwer, which could be obtained, was, ** that Mr. Tutchin muſt 
ce wait with patience.” Upon this he endeavoured. to purchaſe a 
pardon: but Jefferies would not hear his name mentioned. A day or 
two before the execution of the ſentence, he was attacked with the 
ſmall-pox, to a ſevere degree, and lay by himſelf, in this condition, 
without any help, but from his tellow-prifoners : becauſe no one was 
allowed to have any communication with the gaol, where ſome ſcores 
died, every week, of a peſtilential diſorder. While he was lying in 
this miſcrable condition, and his life was ceſpaired of, the judge was 
brought oyer to reverſe his ſentenceF, 1 

It is not poſſible to conceive the miſery and deſolation, which theſe 

proceedings muſt ſpread through the country; which with the 
« beſom of his cruelties“ this man, who, as biſhop Burnet ex- 
preſſeth it, was EN drunk, or in a rage liker a fury than a 
judge, ſwept away before him; and de populated, inſtead of puniſhed. 
_ «« Young and old were hanged, by cluſters, as if the chief-juſtice had 
« deſigned to raiſe the price of halters: families were extirpated: and, 
eon bare ſuſpicion, a great number were tranſported beyond ſea, 
and ſold for ſlaves, and the purchaſe- money given away to papiſts+.” 
En England never ſaw ſuch ſcenes of violence, rage, and cruelty, under 
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* Weſtern Martyrology, p. 224—227. * this Mr. Tutchin viſited the chief. juſtice 
1n the tower. 
+ Weſtern Martyrology, p. 164, and Secret Hiſtory of the Reigns of Charles II. and 


James II. p. 190. | 
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the form of law. Lord Stawel, though a tory, was ſo ſhocked at 
the meaſures of Jefferies, that he refuſed to ſee him. To reſent this 
_ affront, the judge commanded, that colonel Bovet, a gentleman of 
Taunton, ſhould be executed at Cothelefton, where lord Stawel then 
refided®. 

In an Hiſtory of Taunton it may be eli expected, that, be- 
ſides taking this general view of the proceedings of the chief juſtice, 
ſome particular notice ſhould be paid to the RF of thoſe, who 
ſuffered in this town. 

Among theſe, Mr. Benjamin 1 was a leading A TOY; 
He was the ſon of an eminent Turkey merchant, in London : a 
young gentleman, of good education, of ſingular attainments in ma- 
thematics and natural philoſophy, of a graceful perſon, untainted 
morals, and unaffected piety. He, and his brother, Mr. William 
Hewling, engaged, as their own words were, with the duke of 
Monmouth, for the Engliſh liberties and the proteſtant religion.“ 
They came over with the duke, the former, with the command of 
a troop of horſe, and the latter, as a lieutenant of foot. Mr. Benja- 
min Hewling had particularly ſignalized himſelf in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, 
and, a little before the battle of Sedge-moor, was ſent, with a detach- 
ment of his own troop and two more, to fetch cannon from Mine- 
head; and came not up, till the field was loſt : as the beſt of Mon- 
mouth's men were in this detachment, the fatal cataſtrophe of the 
day was ſuppoſed to be much owing to their abſence. After the 
diſperſing of the duke's army, Mr. Benjamin Hewling, with his 
brother, fled, and put to fea ; but were driven back again, and at the 
hazard of their lives, got to ſhore. Seeing the country filled with 
ſoldiers, and every way of defence, or eſcape, being cut off, they 
ſurrendered themſelves priſoners to a gentleman, who reſided near 
the place of their landing ; and from thence were ſent to Exeter gaol, 
on the 12th of July. 

They were kept here ſome time, and their behaviour ſecured the 
reſpect of thoſe who were inimical to their cauſe. On the 27th of 
July they were put on board the Swan frigate, to be conveyed to. 


* Locke's Weſtern Rebellion, p. 9, note, f. 
| London: 
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London : their carriage, during the paſſage, conicitiated the kindneſs 
of the captain and officers. When they arrived in the river Thames, 
captain Richardſon, the keeper of Newgate, took them into his 
cuſtody, and conducted them to that priſon. Here they were ſeparated, 
great irons put on them, and their friends denied acceſs to them. 

After great importunity and expence, ſome of their near relations had 
permiſſion to ſpeak a few words to them, in the preſence of the keeper : 
to which they replied ; “they were contented with the will of God, 
„ whatever it ſhould be.” After three weeks confinement in New- 
gate, orders were given to bring them down into the weſt for trial. 
On being told this, they anſwered, they were glad of it.” The 
chearfulneſs of their deportment, at their leaving this priſon, ſur- 
prized the ſpectators; who ſaid upon it, © farely they had received 
e their pardon, elſe they could never carry it with that chearfulneſs 
« and courage.” But the fact was, that, whatever hopes they received 
from their friends, they had no expectations of this for themſelves, 
from firſt to laſt. In their journey to Dorcheſter, the keepers, who 
attended them, declared, that their carriage was ſo grave, ſerious, 
« and cheiftids, that made them admire to ſee and ker. what they 
ce did from ſuch young men.” And, though their ſituation, 
on their journey, from the heavy irons with which they were 


loaded, and the inhuman treatment they met with, was particu- 


larly painful: yet they preſerved, through it, the fame compoſure 
and tranquillity of mind, riling indeed to joy. They profeſſed, that 
« they were better, and in a more happy condition than ever, in their 
« lives, from the ſenſe of the pardoning love of God, in Jeſus Chriſt, 
te to their ſouls; wholly referring themſclves to their wiſe and gracious 
God, to chooſe for them life or death: expreſſing themſelves thus; 
« Any thing, what pleaſes God, what he ſees beſt, fo be it: we 
e know, that he is able to deliver. but, if not, blefled be his name: 
ce death is not terrible, now but defirable.” Mr. Benjamin Hew= 
ling, particularly, added: As for the world, there is nothing in it 
* to make it worth while to live, except we may be ſerviceable to 
“God therein.” And afterwards ſaid, Oh! God is a ſtrong re- 
« fuge: I have found him ſo indeed.” 

X On 
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On the 6th of September, he was commanded to be conducted, 
for trial, to Taunton ; and, on taking leave of a near relation, who 
ſtaid at Dorcheſter, to ſee the iſſue of his brother's trial, he ſaid ; 
„Oh! bleſſed be God for afflictions; I have found ſuch happy 
« effects, that I would not have Pen without them for all this 
< World. 


The event of his trial was, his being ee to die. To the 


end, he continued to expreſs a ſuperiority to the fear of death, a chearful 
_ expectation of it, and a ſtrong ſenſe of ſpiritual and eternal things; 


complaining of nothing, in his circumſtances, but want of a place 
of retirement, to give full and uninterrupted vent to his devotional 
feelings. He expreſſed great pleafure in the review of the penitent 
ſentiments, with which his mind had been impreſſed, and of the 
. conviction he had of the bleſſedneſs of a reconciliation with God, 
the excellency of holineſs, and the pleaſures of piety. To theſe 
ſentiments he was no ſtranger, during the hurries of a military life ; 

but he reflected on his confinement, in Newgate, as the ſweeteſt 
period of his exiſtence, becauſe, then they were molt lively and 


powerful. 


He ſpoke of the diſo :ppointment, that had attended the cauſe, in 
which he had embarked, with much concern and grief; becauſe of 


-the connexion he conceived it had with the glory of God, and the 
freedom of his country: but, as to ihe perſonal proſperity, which 
might have ariſen from it, he declared, that it appeared to him of 


ſmall account, as it could not have been either ſatisfying or permanent, 
for death would have put a period to it all. He added, “that, 

0 perhaps, he might have been fo fooliſh as to have been captivated 
with it, to the neglect of eternal concerns; and, in this view, his 
<< preſent circumſtances were incomparably better.” 

His converſe was tinctured with expreſſions of great delight in 
the moſt holy and virtuous characters, of ſtrong compaſſion for the 
1piritual welfare of others, and of earneſt ſolicitude to awaken them 
to ſerious views and ſentiments : faying, © that death and eternity 
are ſuch weighty concerns, that they deſerve the utmoſt attention 
of our minds: that the way to receive death, chearfully, is to pre- 

*< pare 
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© pare for it ſeriouſly : and that, if God ſhould pleaſe to ſpare their 


* lives, there was the ſame reaſon to be ſerious, and muy their re- 
maining days, in his fear and fervice.” He took great care to 
maintain the worſhip of God with his fellow-priſoners. 

Three or four days before he or they, who were condemned with 
him, were to ſuffer death, there was a report that no more ſhould 
ay. on which, he ſaid, © I don't know what God hath done, be- 

* yond our expectations : if he doth prolong my life, I am ſure it is 
„all his own, and, by his grace, I will wholly devote it to him.” 
But this report was not well founded: and ſo far was it from being 
true, that when Miſs Hannah Hewling, his ſiſter, ſupplicated the 
Judge's. mercy, in behalf of her brother, and offered 100l. for the 


reſpite of the execution, for two days only, he refuſed her even this 


ſmall favour : and, as ſhe hung on his coach, imploring his attention 
to her ſait, he commanded the coachman to cut her hands and fingers. 
with his whip, to make her let go her hold. And, on the 2yth of 
September, about ten or eleven, at night, they were told they muſt 
die the next morning. This notice was ſudden and unexpected: on 
which Mr. Hewling made this reflection; Though men deſign to 
8 ſurprize, God doth, and will, perform his word, to be a very 
« preſent help in trouble.” _ 

On the morning of his execution, his 'chearfilnels 7 comfort 
were much increaſed: and he waited for the ſheriff with the greateſt 
ſerenity of mind, ſaying; * Now the will of God is determined, to 
«© whom I have referred it, and he hath choſen, moſt certainly, that 
*« which is beſt.” Afterwards, with a ſmiling countenance, he 
diſcourſed on the glory of heaven, remarking, with much delight, on 
the 3d, 4th, and 5th verſes of he 224 chapter of Revelations : then 
he deſired to have the ad of Corinthians, chap. v. to the 1oth verſe, . 
read to him. His comforts increaſed, and he expreſſed his pleaſur- 
able hopes, and good aſſurance, of his intereſt in this glorious inheri- 
tance, and of his being about to take poſſeſſion of it. On this ground 
he faid, „death was more defirable than life: and that he had. 
rather die than live any longer.” As to the manner of his death, 
he faid : * When I have conſidered others under theſe circumſtances, 

X 2 EO T have 


the Hewlings, on their mother's ſide, Mr. Wm. Kiffin, an eminent merchant. 
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6e. J have thought | it very dreadful ; but, now God hath called me te 
« it, I bleſs God I have quite other apprehenſions of it: I can now, 
% chearfully, embrace it as an eaſy paſſage to glory: and, though 
te death ſeparates from the enjoyment of each other here, it will be 
ce but for a very ſhort time, and then we ſhall meet in ſuch enjoyments 
* as now we cannot conceive, and for ever rejoice in each other's 
e happineſs.” Then, reading the ſcriptures, and muſing with himſelf, 
he intimated the great comfort he derived from it; ſaying, © O what | 
“ an invaluable treaſure is the ble ſſed word of God! in all conditions 
« there is a ſtore of ſtrong conſolatioas.” One defiring his bible, he 
faid; © No, this ſhall be my companion to the laſt moment of my life.” 
He and his fellow ſufferers maintained, and diſplayed, the ſame ſerene, 
chearful, and devout frame of mind to the laſt moment: the ſpectators 
Wer affected and aſtoniſhed ; ſaying, that it both broke and re- 
e joiced their hearts, and made death appear with another aſpect.” 
The ſoldiers, who had inſultingly ſaid, © Surely theſe perſons have 


no thoughts of death, but will find themſclves ſurprized by it;“ 


now changed their tone, declaring ; that they now ſaw he and they 7 
had ſomething extraordinary within, that' carried them through 
* with ſuch joy.” Others of them ſaid, that they were ſo convinced 
c of their happineſs, that they would be glad to change conditions 
e with them.” A great officer, in the king's army, was often heard 
to fay : © If you would learn to die, go to the young men of Taun- 
« ton.” And ſome of the bittereſt of their enemies, in the town, 
as they were carried to their grave, declared; ** that thoſe perſons 
« had left a ſufficient evidence, that they were now glorified ſaints 
s jn heaven.” 

Mr. Benjamin Hewling was but 22. His brother, who was 


younger, was executed, about the ſame time, at Lyme, and met 


death with che like magnanimity and e The enormous ſun) 


of 


* Mr. Gager gives us the following ſtriking anecdote concerning the grand- father of 


This perſon, 
Who was thought to have a conſiderable influence in London, was therefore ſent for to cout 


by king James, who told him, that he had put his name as an alderman in his new charter. 
Sir,“ rephed Kiffin, I am a very old man; I have withirawn mylelf from all kinds 


« of 
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of loool. was exacted, of the ſiſter of Mr. Benjamin Hewling, for 
permiſſion to bury his remains, in St. Mary Magdalen's church; and 
this, not without the intereſt of a great officer in the king's army#. 
Among others, who were executed with Mr. B, Hewling, was 
Mr. Parret, a hrewer, of the city of London. He had been very 
zealous for the duke, by whom he was made a major. He met 
death, as a man almoſt unconcerned at it, and addreſſed the ſpec- 
tators, more like a miniſter, in the pulpit, than a priſoner, going to 
be executed. : 
Another, who ſuffered at the ſame time, was Mr. Abraham 
Anſley, who was firſt made a lieutenant, and afterwards a captain 
of foot, was engaged in every action, and nobly diſdained preſerving 
his own life, as he might have done, on the condition of impeaching 
others. He died, declaring that he had acted from a conviction that 
it was his duty to venture his life in defence of the proteſtant religion 
againſt popery and arbitrary power ; and that, had he a thouſand 
lives, they ſhould all be engaged in the fame cauſef. F 
A third fellow-ſufferer, on the ſame day, was Mr. William Jenkyn; 
a young gentleman of ſober, virtuous manners, great vivacity, and 
ready wit. He had a happy genius for mechanics, and was a good 
claflical ſcholar. His father was a non- conformiſt miniſter in 
London ; who, for his opinion, had been caſt into Newgate, where 
confinement and want of uſual exerciſe ſoon killed him : which 
led this his only ſon to give rings, at his funeral, with the followin 
motto; William Jenkyns, murdered in Newgate.” The death 
1 of 


of buſineſs for ſome years paſt, and am incapable of doing any ſervice, in ſuch an affair, to 
your majeſty or the city. Beſides, ſir, (the old man went on, fixing his eyes ſtedfaſtly 

on the king, while the tears ran down his cheeks) „ the death of my grandſons gave me a 
«© wound, which is ſtill bleeding, and never will cloſe but in the grave.“ Biographical 
Hiſtory, vol. IV. p. 324, note. 

* Locke's Weſtern Rebellion, p. 2. 

+ Weſtern Martyrology, p. 188. 

t Idem, p. 204. | 


$ The ſentiment conveyed, in this motto, naturally ſuggeſted itſelf to his mourning ſon 
from what the father ſaid a little before his death, viz. that a man might be as effectually 
murdered in Newgate as at 'Tyburn. He died there, January 19, 1685, aged 72, having 
been a.priſoner four months. A nobleman, having heard of his happy releaſe, ſaid to the 


king; 
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of his father impreſſed his mind with a ſtrong ſenſe of the ini- 
quitous meaſures of government, and diſpoſed him to embark in 
oppoſition to it. He and ſeveral young gentlemen rode down, 
from London, into the weſt, a little before the duke of Monmouth 
landed: and were taken up on ſuſpicion, and thrown into Ilcheſter 
gaol; where they lay, till the duke came and releaſed them: in 
whoſe army Mr. Jenkyn continued, till the rout. He was tried and 
condemned at Dorcheſter. When he was apprized of the uncertainty 
of procuring his pardon ; he teplied, © Well, death is the worſt they 
% can do; and, I bleſs God, that will not ſurprize me, for I hope 
my great work is done. So far from being dejected at the proſpect 
of it, he did not appear to looſe any of his natural livelineſs and 
ſpirits, and was rather cenſured as inconſiderate of his condition: to 
which he anſwered, © Truly, this is ſo much my natural temper, 
<« that I cannot tell how to alter it: but, I bleſs God, I have and do 
think, ſeriouſly, of my eternal concerns: I do not allow myſelf to 
c he vain, but I find cauſe to be chearful, for my peace is made with 
« God, through Jeſus Chriſt my Lord: this is my only ground of 
& comfort and eee, the ſecurity of my intereſt in Chriſt; 
« for Jexpect nothing but death: and, without this, I am ſure death 
« would be moſt dreadful : but, having the good hope of this, I 
cannot be melancholy.” When he was urged to attempt an eſcape, 
under diſguiſe, he declined it; ſaying, © No; I cannot tell how to 
« diſturb "myſelf about it, and methinks it is not my buſineſs, now I 
« have other things to take up my thoughts: if God ſaw good to 
deliver me, he would open ſome other door; but, ſeeing he has 
not, it is more for the honour of his name we ſhould die, and fo 
« be it.” When no proſpect of faving his life was left, though in- 
tereſt was made, and ſeveral ſchemes formed, with that view, he 
ſpake much of the admirableneſs of God's providence in thoſe things 
that ſcem mot againſt us, bringing the greateſt good out of them : 3 


king - © May, it pleaſe your majeſty, Jenkyn has got his liberty.“ Upon which he aſked: 
with eagerneſs, ©* Aye, who gave it him?” The nobleman replied, © A greater than your 


** majeſty, the king of kings: with which the king ſeemed greatly ſtruck, and remained 
filent, See Palmer's Non-conformiſt's Memorial, vol. I. p. 100, 


c6 Far.” 
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« For,” ſaid he, we can ſee but a little way: God is only wiſe in all 
& his diſpoſals of us: if we were left to chooſe for ourſelves, we ſhould 
* chooſe our own miſery.” 

The ſentiments, with which he reflected on the part he had acted, 
appear from a letter to his mother, on the night preceding his exe- 
cution. To whom he wrote thus: © I bleſs God, I die with a clear 
* conſcience; and, though I have deſerved much worſe, at the hands 
of God, for my paſt fins, than I am like to undergo, yet I count; 
* with reſpect to man, I die a martyr for the proteſtant religion, and 
* merely for doing my duty in oppoſing that flood of popery, which 
« ſeemed to be juſt overwhelming the church and intereſt of Chriſt 
ce in theſe nations: and I wiſh that the prudentialiſts of qur age, that 
e have withdrawn their helping hand from fo glorious a deſign, do 
„ not, within a few days, feel the ſmart they have deſerved by this 
"0 their baſeneſs.” The honourable thoughts he entertained concern- 
ing the divine providence, are expreſſed in a letter to a ſiſter a few 
days before this. And now, dear fiſter, I take my leave of you, 
„and commit you to the protection of that God, who has made every 
e thing beautiful in his time, and will ſhew you the meaning of 
this providence, which now we do not underſtand : to whom, I 
e truſt, I am now going, and in the enjoyment of whoſe preſence 
« ] doubt not but, ere long, you will meet, dear ſiſter, your affec- 
ce tionate brother.” | 

Many ſuch devout and rational ſentiments he delivered, under the 
view of his death. When it was obſerved, that the apoſtles died a 
violent death, he replied; ** Nay, a greater than the apoſtles, our Lord 
* himſelf, died, not only a ſhameful, but a violent, death :” adding, 
„This manner of death hath been the moſt terrible thing in the world 
to my thoughts : but, [ bleſs God, now I am neither afraid, nor 
« aſhamed to die.“ 

The fame chearfulneſs and ſerenity of mind appeared to the laſt; 
and, indeed, increaſed and brightened his countenance with comfort 
and joy; inſomuch that ſome of his enemies, who had cenſured his 
chearfulneſs as inconſideration, and expected to fee him much ſur- 
prized, profeſſed themſelves aſtoniſhed, that ſuch a young man, 

(but 
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(but one or two and twenty) ſhould leave the world, and go through 
death as he did*, 


Mr. Hucker, whom we have noticed particularly in a former 
chapter, having conducted himſelf, under confinement, with a 


chriſtian ſpirit, diſplayed a pious fortitude, at the laſt moments, 


which aſtoniſhed the ſpectators. 


Another, out of the 19 executed at the fame time, was Mr. Gate 
hill, conſtable of the hundred; who had been forced, againſt his in- 


clinations, by ſome of the duke's party, to execute a warrant for 


bringing in proviſions for the army. As he was drawn to execution, 


he looked on the people, and ſaid; * A populous town: God bleſs 


r 
Beſides the courage and chearfulneſs, with which theſe perſons, 


and others, who laid down their lives in the ſame cauſe, died; it was 


alſo remarked, that moſt, if not all, dropt expreſſions, which not 


only indicated their confidence in the final ſucceſs of the cauſe of 
liberty and proteſtantiſm, for which they ſuffered, but forebodings of 


that great deliverance, which providence, in a few years, accom- 


pliſhed by the prince of Orange. 
Mr. Nelthrop faid, God had, in his wonderful providence, 

c made him, and others, inſtruments, not only in what was already 

“fallen out, but, he believed, for haſtening ſome other great work, 

6 he had yet to do in theſe kingdoms.” Mrs. Gaunt's words were; 

« God's cauſe ſhall revive, and he will plead it at another rate than 

& he hath yet done, againſt all its malicious oppoſers :” and the 


added, with reference to thoſe who are in power, © that, though 


they were ſeemingly fixed, and uſing their power and violence 


© againſt thoſe they had now got under them, yet, unleſs they could 


« ſecure Jeſus Chriſt, and all bis holy angels, they ſhould never do 


„their bufineſs, but vengeance would be upon them, ere they were 


adware. — Captain Anſley declared his expectation, that, though 


„ it had pleaſed the wiſe God, for reaſons beſt known to himſelf, 
now to blaſt their deſigns, yet he would deliver his people, by 


* Weſtern Martyrology, p. 122—128. 
+ Idem, p. 214, 215. g 
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e ways they knew not, nor thought of.” Mr. Hewling expreſſed 
the ſame hope, ſaying ; * I queſtion not, but, in his own time, God 
* will raiſe up other inſtruments to carry on the ſame cauſe they 
te died for, for his own glory.” Mr. Larke declared, © that he was 
* confident God would revenge their bloods.” —To mention no more, 
Mr. Parret died, defiring “ all not to be faint-hearted, becauſe of 
* their fall, and to think that there were no hopes remaining ;” 
adding, he verily believed, God would yet work out deliverance 
« for them, and, at the time they were in the greateſt extremity, 
ce that would be God's opportunity. Put your whole truſt and con- 
* fidence and dependence in the Lord, and he will never leave you 
ce nor forſake you*,” Ae en, . 
Such language, ſo ſtrongly expreſſive of the firmneſs of their 
minds, conveying ſo full a conviction of the rectitude of their cauſe, 
and ſo lively a perſuaſion of its final ſucceſs, naturally made great 


Weſtern Martyrology, p. 103, 104, and p. 189. Mr. Sampſon Larke, who was exe- 
cuted at Lyme the 12th of September, was an eminent, pious, aged, non-conformiſt mi- 
niſter, very charitable to the poor, and aſſid uous in the duties of his function. His death 
was greatly lamented, not only by his congregation, but by the inhabitants of the town. 
As he was about to addreſs the populace before his execution, he was interrupted, by the 

guard, with this laconic obſervation : that the work of the day was ſo great they could 
not afford him time.” To which he replied, <* he could make application, where he 
«« ſhould not meet with interruption :?*? and fo prayed with great devotion and fervor.— Mrs. 
Gaunt, who reſided at Wapping, and was a baptiſt, is repreſented to have been an 
excellent woman, of great hoſpitality, and kindneſs, to all true chriſtians ; though, in ſome 
things, of a different perſuaſion. Her particular buſineſs and delight was to viſit the gaols, 
and aſſiſt, relieve, and entertain, thoſe who ſuffered for conſcience ſake, and for their oppo- 
ſition to popery and arbitrary government. Among others, whom ſhe ſaved from ſtarving, 
was one Burton, with his wife and family. 'Theſe perſons were ſo infamouſly ungrateful, 
as to lay this kindnefs to themſelves in charge againſt her: and for this, though the evidence 
was legally inſufficient, ſhe was condemned to die, and burnt the 23d of October. Mr. 
Nelthrop was one of thoſe, whom lady Lifle had ſheltered : he was accuſed and executed 
for being concerned in a defign to aſſaſſinate king Charles II. and the duke of York; 
whieh, in his laſt moments, he explicitly and ſolemnly denied. He came over with the 
duke of Monmouth : was firſt committed to the priſon, at Saliſbury, and then removed to 
Newgate. He was executed the zoth of October. He generouſly diſdained the offer made 
him, of ſaving his own life, by becoming an evidence againſt others. The agitation of his 
mind, during his cloſe confinement, at length terminated in diſtraction: but, before his 
execution, the exerciſe of his judgment and underſtanding returned; and he died, not only 
with compoſedneſs of mind, but with comfort and joy; addreſſing the ſpeQators in a ſpeech, 
at once pertinent and recollected, and breathing ſuitable ſentiments of charity and de- 
votion, Weſtern Martyrology, p. 173, * p. 130140, 25 


impreſſions 
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impreſſions on the ſpectators. It muſt appear to thoſe who review it at 
this diſtance of time, as ſomething extraordinary; eſpecially, when it is 
conſidered, that theſe were the ſentiments of perſons of different ſexes 
and ages, and in different places; uttered in a calm and ſerene ſtate of 
mind: and, that they were afterwards ſignally confirmed by the correſ- 
pondent event. If we do not aſcribe theſe declarations to a divine 
foreſight, we muſt confeſs, that they could ariſe from nothing ſhort 
of full, rational views of the nature and merits of the cauſe, in which 
they had engaged, as involving in it the civil and religious intereſts of 
the nation; and an unuſual comprehenſion of mind, looking above 
preſent diſcouraging and dark appearances. And, it is not to be 
doubted, but that the very diſappointment and ſufferings, which 
they experienced, did really operate to bring about a revolution; to 
make it an object of more general and ardent deſire; and even to pre- 
cipitate it, by leaving king James, for the preſent, more at liberty to 
puſh his unconſtitutional, oppreſſive, and odious meaſures. 

But, waving theſe reflections, it is time to return to Taunton ; 
-which was marked, befides the executions we have mentioned, with 
other ſcenes of oppreſſion and cruelty. The maidens, who carried 
the colours before the duke of Monmouth, though ſome of them 
were children of eight or ten years old, were not ſuffered to eſcape 
the rigour of the chief-juſtice's inquiſition. Miſs Mary Blake, . 
making the colours preſented to the duke, was committed to Dor- 
.cheſter gaol, where ſhe died of the ſmall-pox, which diſeaſe then 
prevailed in the priſon. Another, of theſe young ladies, ſurrendered 
herſelf, in the court, begging mercy from the judge; who, when 
ſhe was produced before him, looked on her with a very fierce coun - 
tenance, and, raving, commanded the gaoler to take her. This ſtruck 
ſuch terror into the poor girl, that, pulling her hood over her face, 

the fell a weeping : and the gaoler, removing her immediately out of 
the court, ſhe died, not many hours after, with fear*. 

When, this miniſter of royal reſentment being tired with executions 
and glutted with blood, a general pardon, with exceptions, came 
out; theſe young ladies were amongſt the exceptions. The view of 


_® Weſtern Martyrology, p. 221—250, 
the 
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the court was to raiſe ſums of money, for their ranſom, from their 
parents; which were granted, as a Chriſtmas-box, to the maids of 
Pobeur. The amount of the demand was 7oool. Mr. Bird, the 
towyn- clerk, would have officiouſly intruded himſelf, as agent, into 
the management of this buſineſs : but his ſervices were refuſed. The 
duke of Somerſet took up the affair in favour of the court ladies ; and 
ſolicited, by letter, the aſſiſtance of Sir Francis Warre, bart. of 
Heſtercombe ; to whom he applied to have the miſtreſs and the 
maidens, of whoſe names he ſent a liſt, taken-into cuſtody. He re- 
queſted this gentleman to recommend ſome perſon, in whom he 
could confide, to take the active part under his direction, and whom, 
by a letter of attorney, the maids of honour might employ to ſue the 
girls. But Sir Francis Warre, unwilling to be concerned in the 
buſineſs, repreſented to the duke, that the ſchool-miſtreſs was a 
woman of mean birth, and that the ſcholars worked the banner by 
her orders, without knowing of any offence#. On this further pro- 
8 e N ceedings 


On the information of C. W. Bampfylde, eſq; by whoſe obliging communications, the 
author is furniſhed with the following copies of the duke of Somerſet's letters: 


I doe here ſend you a lift of the 'Taunton Maydes you living foe nere to Taunton makes 
me think that you know ſome of them, therefore pray ſend me word by the firſt opertunity 
whether any of theſe are in cuſtody and whoe they are, and if any one of theſe are not in 
cuſtody lett them be ſecured eſpecially the Schoole Miſtreſſe and likewiſe ſend me word if 
you know any one of theſe becauſe there are ſome friends of mine that I belive upon eaſy 
terms might get theire pardon of the king, pray ſend me an anſwer by the firſt opertunity _ 
and in ſo doing this you will oblige your humble Servant Ds 

London, Dec. 12, 1685. SOMERSET. 
| (The addreſs torn off.) | | $2 


I have acquainted the Maydes of honour with this buiſeneſſe of Mr. Birde and they doe 
all fay that he never had any authority from them to proceede in this matter and that they 
have this poſt writt to him not to trouble himſelfe any more in this affaire ſoe that if you will 
proceede on this matter according to my former letter you will infinitely oblige your very 
humble Servant | ; 


Tas. 14, 186-1 | SOMERSET. 
If you can ſecure any of them pray doe and lett me have account of this letter as ſoon as 
you can. SE | | | 


For Sir Franciſſe Warre, Bart. 
To be left at poſt-houſe in Taunton, Somerſets: 


| We have here thought fitt that things would be better managed if there was a letter of 
Atturney given to ſome body (that you ſhould think fitt and capable of) for to ayde and 
3 | * 2 aſſiſt 
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ceedings were dropt. But not till the ſums of rool. and Sol. 
had been gained from the parents of ſome of them®, _ 

It is not to be wondered at, that the name of Jefferies has been, ever 
fince, odious in the weſt of England: and continued, while the 
memory. of his tranſactions was freſh, to excite indignation and 


horror. It was the name of a murderer, in the robes of the lord 


chief juſtice, openly trampling upon the laws themſelves. Mr. 
Granger, whoſe language I have adopted, ſays, ** he has ſeen an old 
« woman, who kept a little ale-houſe, and whoſe mother was an 
« eye-witneſs to the ſhocking barbarities of thoſe times, kindle into 
* rage, and melt into pity, upon relating the cataſtrophe of Mon- 
© mouth, and the cruelties of Jefferies : and that the late counteſs 

* of Pomfret met with very rude inſults from the populace on the 
e weſtern road, only becauſe ſhe was the grand- daughter of this 


* inhuman judge *.“ 


To this detail of cruelties, practiſed under the cloak of a judicial 
proceſs, muſt be added the military executions of colonel Kirk 
(called by Eachard, a bold and looſe ſoldier of fortune), whoſe vio- 
lence and barbarity ſurpaſſed, if poſſible, the proceedings of Jefferies. 
He was an officer in the king's army at the battle of Sedge-moor : and, 


on the day after the event of that battle, he came to Taunton with a 
; number of priſoners and two cart loads of wounded men. He imme- 


diately hanged 19 of theſe, on the Cornhill, by military law, their 
wounds yet bleeding ; W any form of trial, or even ſufferin g 


aſſiſt you in it that theſe may be noe other to tranſact this buileneſſe but your ſelfe and another 
of your recommending that ſhould buſsle and ftir about to eaſe you, if that you know of any 
ſuch man that you can truſt pray lett me know it by the firſt opertunity that the Maydes of 
honour may ſigne his letter of Atturney, pray lett them know that if they doe thus put it off 
from time to time that the Maydes of honour are reſolved to ſve them to an Outlary, ſo that 
pray do you adviſe them to comply with what is reaſonable. (which I think 4000 is) for 
them: I muſt beg a thouſand times over your pardone for giving you this trouble and will 
never omitt any thing wherein I can ſerve you Sir I am your very humble Servant 
London, Fan. 21, 1685-6. SOMERSET. 
For Sir Franciſſe Warre, Bart. 
To be left at the poſt-houſe in Taunton, Somerſetts; 


* Weſtern Martyrology, p. 266, and Mr. Locke's MS, 
+ Biographies Hiſtory, vol. IV. p. 308, 309. 
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their wives and children to. ſpeak to them, and to ſoothe their laſt 
agonies by a farewell embrace. As they were executing, this bar- 
barous officer, who had long commanded at Tangier, and there learnt 
ſavageneſs from the Moors, commanded the pipes to play, the trum- 
pets to ſound, and the drums to beat, that the muſic might drown 
the cries of the dying victims, and the lamentations of the populace 
and relatives, 'The mangled bodies of theſe unfortunate men were, 
by his order, immediately ſtripped, their breaſts cleaved aſunder, and 
their hearts, while warm, were ſeparately thrown into a large fire ; 
and, as each was caſt in, a great ſhout was raiſed, ſaying, There 
e goes the heart of a traitor. When they were burnt, their quar- 


ters were boiled in pitch, and hung up at all the croſs ways and public 
parts of; the town and neighbourhood. 


He hanged one man, on the White-Hart ſign-poſt, three times, 
to try, whether he would own that he had done amiſs : but, when 
| he. expreſſed a reſolute adherence to the cauſe in which he ſuffered, 
and aid, if it were to do again, he would engage in it, Kirk directed 

he ſhould be hung in chains. When the rope, with which a captain 
of W was hanged, broke, and gave him the flattering hope that 
he ſhould fave his life, a ring-rope was taken from a market horſe, 
and the execution completed. As no executioner could be procured 
in Somerſetſhire, the colonel ſent to Exeter for one belonging to the 


county of Devon: who, in diſcharging his office, was obſerved to 
be above his ankles in human blood. 


The name of /ambs, which colonel Kirk gave to the ſoldiers, who 
were moſt ready and active in the ſervice, marked the pleaſure with 
which he ſaw his cruel orders executed. 

The colonel, one day, invited his officers to an entertainment, and, 
after dinner, he commanded zo men to be executed, by 10 at a time, 
while the glaſs went round in three healths; one to the king, a ſecond 
to the queen, anda third to judge Jefferies; ; of whom news was juſt 
then received, that he was to try the rebels. When, in the laſt ago- 
nies of departing life, the feet of the dying were obſerved to ſhake, 
he would cry out: They ſhall have muſic to their dancing; and 
commanded his trumpets to ſound, and the drums to beat, ſurrounded 


by. 
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ceedings were dropt. But not till the ſums of 100l. and Sol. 
had been gained from the parents of ſome of them®, _, _ b 

It is not to be wondered at, that the name of Jefferies has been, ever 
ſince, odious in the weſt of England: and continued, while the 
memory of his tranſactions was freſh, to excite indignation and 
horror. It was the name of a murderer, in the robes of the lord 
chief juſtice, openly trampling upon the laws themſelves. Mr. 
Granger, whoſe language I have adopted, fays, ** he has ſeen an old 
% woman, who kept a little ale-houſe, and whoſe mother was an 
« eye-witneſs to the ſhocking barbarities of thoſe times, kindle into 
rage, and melt into pity, upon relating the cataſtrophe of Mon- 

* mouth, and the cruelties of Jefferies : and that the 19 0 counteſs 
of Pomfret met with very rude inſults from the populace on the 
e weſtern road, only becauſe the was the grand- e of this 
« inhuman judge x. 

To this detail of cruelties, practiſed under the cloak of a judicial 
proceſs, muſt be added the military executions of colonel Kirk 
(called by Eachard, a bold and looſe ſoldier of fortune), whoſe vio- 
lence and barbarity ſurpaſſed, if poſſible, the proceedings of Jefferies. 
He was an officer in the king's army at the battle of Sedge-moor : and, 
on the day after the event of that battle, he came to Taunton with a 
number of priſoners and two cart loads of wounded men. He imme- 
diately hanged 19 of theſe, on the Cornhill, by military law, their 
wounds yet bleeding; without any form of trial, or even ſufferin g 


aſſiſt you in it that theſe may be noe other to tranſact this buiſeneſſe but your ſelfe and another 
of your recommending that ſhould buſsle and ftir about to eaſe you, if that you know of any 
Auch man that you can truſt pray lett me know it by the firſt opertunity that the Maydes of 
honour may figne his letter of Atturney, pray lett them know that if they doe thus put it off 
from time to time that the Maydes of honour are reſolved to ſue them to an Outlary, ſo that 
pray do you adviſe them to comply with what is reaſonable (which. I think 4000 is) for 
them : I muſt beg a thouſand times over your pardone for giving you this trouble and will 


never omitt any thing wherein I can ſerve you Sir 1 am your very humble Servant 
. London, Jan. 21, 1685-6. 


TOs aner. 
For Sir Franciſſe Warre, Bart. | | 
To be left at the poſt-houſe in Taunton, Somerſetts: 


* Weſtern Martyrology, p. 266, and Mr. Locke” s MS, 
* Biographical . vol. IV. p. 308, zog. 
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their wives and children to. ſpeak to them, and to ſoothe their laſt 
agonies by a farewell embrace. As they were executing, this bar- 
barous officer, who had long commanded at Tangier, and there learnt 
favageneſs from the Moors, commanded the pipes to play, the trum- 
pets to ſound, and the drums to beat, that the muſic might drown 
the cries of the dying victims, and the lamentations of the populace 

and relatives. The mangled bodies of theſe unfortunate men were, 
by his order, immediately ſtripped, their breaſts cleaved aſunder, and 
their hearts, while warm, were ſeparately thrown into a large fire; 
and, as each was caſt in, a great ſhout was raiſed, ſaying, There 
«« goes the heart of a traitor. When they were burnt, their quar- 

ters were boiled in pitch, and hung up at all the croſs ways and 2 
parts of the town and neighbourhood. 

He hanged one man, on the White-Hart fign-poſt, three times, 
to try, whether he would own that he had done amiſs : but, when 
he expreſſed a reſolute adherence to the cauſe in which he ſuffered, 
and faid, if it were to do again, he would engage in it, Kirk directed 

he ſhould be hung in chains. When the rope, with which a captain 
of W—— was hanged, broke, and gave him the flattering hope that 
he ſhould fave his life, a ring- rope was taken from a market horſe, 
and the execution completed. As no executioner could be procured 
in Somerſetſhire, the colonel ſent to Exeter for one belonging to the 
county of Devon: who, in diſcharging his office, was obſerved to 
be above his ankles in human blood. 

The name of lambs, which colonel Kirk gave to the ſoldiers, who 
were moſt ready and active in the ſervice, 8 the pleaſure with 
which he ſaw his cruel orders executed. 15 

The colonel, one day, invited his officers to an entertainment, and, 
after dinner, he commanded 3o men to be executed, by 10 at a time, 
while the glaſs went round in three healths; one to the king, a ſecond 
to the queen, anda third to judge Jefferies ; ; of whom news was juſt 
then received, that he was to try the rebels. When, in the laſt ago- 
nies of departing Be, the feet of the dying were obſerved to ſhake, 
he would cry out: They ſhall have muſic to their dancing; and 
commanded his trumpets to ſound, and the drums to beat, ſurrounded 


by 
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by the ſoldiers, with the colours flying“. This,” obſerves biſhop 
| Burnet, * was both ſo illegal and inhuman, that it might have been 
« expected that ſome notice would have been taken of it; whereas 
Kirk was only chid for it. But the moſt ſhocking outrage againſt 
all decency, generoſity, and humanity, with which, if it be true, 
the character of colonel Kirk is blackened, is his conduct to a beau- 
tiful young woman, whom he decoyed to his embraces with the pro- 
miſe of ſparing the life of a perſon, endeared to her by blood or 
affection : and, in the morning, he is ſaid to have conducted the 
credulous, abuſed female, to ſee the perſon, for whom ſhe had made 
the ſacrifice of her virtue, hanging on the ſign-poſt of the inn, 
where he had glutted his brutal luſt. Shame, remorſe, and diſtrac- 
tion, ſeized the unhappy, injured: fair one; and ſhe died within a 
few-daysF. OTF od cones 5540 Sognat of 3. 
17 8 19Es  TOveT” 4 When 


* Mr. Locke's MS. Weſtern Martyrology, p. 216. Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory of his 
own Times; vol I. ip. qo i 5 | 55 CC 
+ The reader will obſerve, that the above horrid fact is related in a manner, that inti- 
mates ſome doubt of its credibility. The truth of it has, very lately, been doubted and 
diſcuſſed in a periodical work, principally devoted to literature and antiquities. It is al- 
ledged againſt the reality of it, that there is a diſagreement in the evidence; one writer 
ſays, that the young woman yielded herſelf to Kirk's deſire for the ſake of her huſband, 
another for her father, and another for her brother; and though jealouſy might have urged 
the execution of a huſband, in caſe the perfon were a father or a brother, it is not to be 
conceived what end his death would have anſwered : that it is incredible, that a man who 
could have committed ſuch an inhuman action, {ſuch a wanton barbarity, could afterwards 
have been con/ulted with the Sidneys and Cavendiſhes on the plan for the revolution; or 
that the glorious William could have armed ſuch a wretch in the cauſe of LIBERTY: 
that the original ſtory, which party virulence applied to Kirk, may be found, if not in 
Shakeſpear's ©* Meaſure for Meaſure,” in N? 491, of the Spectator: where, we are 
told, that the duke of Burgundy executed Rhynſault, governer of Zealand, for having 
abuſed the credulity of err. the wife of Paul Danvelt, under the idea of pardoning 
a ſuppoſed crime of her huſband ; and then, deviating from the terms of the agreement, 
ſet up falſe witneſſes againſt him, that procured his execution: or, that the Roman 
hiſtory furniſhes the prototype of Kirk, in a rich citizen, who redeemed a debtor to the 
Roman treaſury, condemned to be hanged, anno 340, on the ignoble terms of abufing his 
bed, and afterwards deceived him: and, to theſe arguments it may be added, that writers 
who are by no means diſpoſed to be partial and favourable to the reputation of colonel Kirk; 
Biſhop Burnet, the authgr of the Weſtern Martyrology, and Oldmixon, bring no ſuch 

charge againſt him: and that, afterwards, the people of Taunton, in commemoration of 
his defence of Londonderry, devoted an evening to the drinking his health in public, the ' 
expences of which may be now ſeen in an old church book. On the other hand, it is, and 
may be, argued : that it is immaterial, what relation the perſon, who ſuffered, bore — 
3 | the 
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When he was afterwards upbraided with his cruelties, by .colonel 
Foulkes, who was with the duke of Monmouth, and afterwards 
commanded a regiment in king William's ſervice, he declared; that 
he did nothing, but by an expreſs order from the king and his 
general: and proteſted, that his commiſſion went further; and that 
he had put a reſtraint upon the power and inſtructions that were 


the deluded female; and that a variation in the account might eaſily take place, though 
the general fact was undeniable : that, as to the purpoſes which the execution could ſerve, 
the whole conduct of Kirk ſhews, that he was not governed by reaſons of equity, propriety, 
or utility; hut hurried on by cruelty, and revenge, the inſolence of power, and the view 
of court favour ; whetted by a recent victory over reputed rebels: that it is not clear, 
that he was con/ulted on the plan of the revolution: or, if he were, his attachment to 
proteſtantiſm“, and his reſolution and abilities, as an officer, would be conſidered, as 
entitling him to confidence and employment; eſpecially, when private virtue is not, ge- 
nerally, the rule of ſtate meaſures, nor the ground of preferments, civil or military: Pa 
the reſemblance between this and other ſtories, in ancient or modern times, is no proof, 
that the former was borrowed from the latter, for ſimilar paſſions will, in different ages and 
countries, produce ſimilar effects; and the allowed truth of ſuch ſtories renders this more 
_ credible, becauſe they ſhew, that, diſgraceful and ſhocking to human nature as are ſuch 
inſtances of cruelty and barbarity, yet man is capable of ſuch actions: that it is very im- 
probable, that the charge againſt Kirk could be borrowed from the fact in the Roman 
hiſtory, as the author St. Auguſtine, in whom it is found, is not commonly known; and, 

as to the fact in the Spectator, this impeachment of colonel Kirk could not be derived from 
that, for it is conveyed in Pomfret's Poem of Cruelty and Luſt,” written years 
before, the author of which died in 1702, whereas the Spectator was not publiſhed till 

T712 : that, beſides this, the hiſtorians, Kennet and Fachard, related this deed of Kirk, 
before the appearance of that paper: who would not have aſſerted ſuch a circumſtance, 
without authority ; or, if they had done ſo, would certainly have been refuted by the other 
party, at the very time. To theſe arguments, it ſhould be added, that, in the town of 
Taunton, there has prevailed an unſuſpecting tradition of it. And the celebration of 
Kirk's conduct, at Londonderry, by the inhabitants of Taunton, goes no more to prove 
his innocence in this, than in other inſtances, where his character, undoubtedly, lies 
under a ſtigma, Nothing is more fluctuating than popular reſentment and applauſe ; and 
preſent joy obliterates, for a time, the remembrance of paſt injuries. I have endeavoured 
to ſtate the evidence, relative to this horrid action, fully and impartially : and will leave 
it to the reader to draw the concluſion for himſelf. Should he judge, that Kirk is guilty 
of the charge with which his name 1s reproached 3 1t may be ſtill ſuppoſed, that the matter 
was exaggerated ; it might have been out of his power to have ſaved the life, which he 
actually intended to have preſerved ; and, his conducting the unhappy damſel, to the 
window, at that critical moment, might probably be the mere effect of accident. Locke's 
MS. Gentleman's Magazine, for May, 1789, p. 438, and for February, 1790, p. 104, 
105, and Holt's Characters of the Kings and Queens of England, vol. III. | 


* When Kirk was tampered with, in the reign of king James, to embrace popery, he replied ; « that he 
ie was alre-dy pre engaged, having promiſed the king of Morocco, when in Tangier, that, if ever he changed 
6 his religion, he would turn mahometan.“ 


given 
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given him*, Though it ſhould not be aſcribed to his humanity, 
but his avarice, it is certain, that many perſons eſcaped by his pre- 
tended pardons : which he fold for 2ol. zol. and 40l. a piece. They 
were not valid in law, yet they afforded thoſe, who purchaſed, time 
to ſettle their affairs, and retreat to Holland and other places of 
ſhelter. $ | e e e 
Jefferies, after his barbarous expedition, was heard to boaſt, with 
a fort of brutiſh pleaſure, that he had hanged more men then all 


the judges of England, ſince William the conqueror.” A boaſt, 


it is well obſerved, much like that of the duke of Alva, whoſe blood- 
thirſtineſs ſeemed to be infuſed into him. Some catholics have 


_ attempted to exculpate king James from the charge of authoriſing 


and approving the cruel meaſures of Jefferies' tribunal, and have ſaid, 
that he ſhewed his indignation ; but the fact is againſt their defence 
of the king. For Jefferies returned triumphantly to London, and 
was received, with open arms, by the king; who created him a 
baron and peer of England; a dignity to which no judge had been, 


for ſeveral ages, advanced; and which was generally looked upon as 


inconſiſtent with the character: and, ſoon after, he was placed at the 
head of the higheſt tribunal in the kingdom, being made lord-chan- 
cellor, © in conſideration of the many eminent and faithful ſervices 
* he had rendered the crown, as well in the late king's time, as ſince 
his majeſty's acceſſion to the crown.” And, when Mr. Tutchin, 


afterwards, viſited him in the Tower; he himſelf declared; that 


t his inſtructions were much more ſevere than the execution of them, 
* and that, at his return, he was ſnub'd, at court, for being too 
„ merciful+.” It was likewiſe a proof that all his exceſles were 
juſtly imputed to the king ; that a particular account of all his pro- 
ceedings, was, daily, written to his majeſty : who took a pleaſure to 
relate them, in the drawing room, to foreign miniſters, and, at his 
table, calling it Jefferies' campaign. As much as theſe imputa- 


tions on the king may ſhock the mind, they are naturally reſolved 


* Hiſtory of William III. vol. I. p. 170. Oldmixon's Hiſtory of the Stuarts, p. 705. 
+ Hiſtory of William III. vol. I. p. 170. Granger's Biographical Hiſtory, vol. IV. p. 
309, and Weſtern Martyrology, p. 227. 5 
1 4 Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Times, vol. II. p. 335. 


into 
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into the deſpotic aims which directed his government. James was 
a tyrant, and all tyrants are cruel ; and it is a maxim, which regu- 
lates their councils, ** That, as to the quantity of blood it may coſt, 
ce to complete their deſigns, it ought not to be taken at all into the 
* account, or conſidered as of any conſequence*®.” To ſuch ſangui- 
- nary ſentiments are the hearts of deſpots reconciled, nay, familiarized. 
The evil conſequences of the defeat of the duke of Monmouth did 
not terminate with the ſeverities of colone] Kirk, in his military ca- 
pacity, or of Jefferies, in his judicial office: but were deeply felt in 
the ſubſequent meaſures, which the king afterwards purſued : who 
now thought himſelf at liberty to act without controul. It afforded 
him a pretence to increaſe the number of his ſtanding forces, pleading 
that the militia was not to be depended on, and that he had ſuffered, 
in his reputation, by being ſo miſerably unprovided againſt the duke of 
Monmouth's wretched attempt :. He violated the teſt law, by retain- 
ing in his-army, againſt the remonſtrance of the parliament, un- 
qualified popiſh officers. He diſſolved his parliament in reſentment, 
and diſplayed, without diſguiſe, his unbounded zeal for popery. In 
violation of the laws, a Roman prelate publicly made his entry into 
London, in the character of the pope's nuncio; and the duke of 
Somerſet was diſgraced for not paying him that reſpe&, which the 
laws of the land made criminalf. In like oppoſition and contempt of 
thoſe laws, the earl of Caſtlemain was diſpatched to Rome, with the 
train and pomp of ambaſſador extraordinary; with inſtructions torecon- 
cile the kingdoms of England, and Scotland, and Ireland, to the Holy 
See, from which they had, for more than an age, fallen off by hereſy. 
And the jeſuits, though, from deep policy, the court of Rome gave him 


* This was the language of Joſeph II. late emperor of Germany, with regard to the ſup- | 
preſſion of the recent revolution in the Netherlands. See his letters to general Dalton, in 
the Analytical Review, for February, 1790, p. 225. | 4 | 

+ Secret Hiſtory of Charles II. and James II. p. 192. 2 3 

1 This nobleman, being firſt lord of the bed-chamber in waiting, was 2 to aſſiſt 
in the ceremony of the nuncio's entry: but he told the king, he could not ſerve upon this 
occaſion, being aſſured, it was contrary to law. The king aſked him, if he did not know, 
that he was above the law. The other replied, if the king were, he himſelf was not above 
the law ; for which he was diſmiſſed from all employments. Rereſby's Memoirs, as quoted 
by Granger, Biographical Hiſtory, vol. W 266. OY, 


but 
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but a cold reception, entertained him with the greateſt magnificence, 
and employed ſculpture, painting, poetry, and rhetoric, to teſtify 
their reſpect for him and his royal maſter; on whom they laviſhed 
their panegyrics, as the magnanimous king, whoſe open zeal had re- 
ſtored to England its ancient religion“. 

In proſecution of this defign, James arrogated to himſelf a power 
to diſpenſe with the laws. The doctrine advanced, in the courts of 
juſtice, by his authority, was; that his declaration ought to be 
obeyed, if the king had been a Turk or a Jew : and that, though any 
man might petition in his private affairs, yet, to petition about go- 
vernment was a libel, and of bad conſequenceF. But he not only 
aſſumed, but ated by this diſpenſing power. The force of various 
acts of parliament, and the ſtatutes of the univerſity of Oxford, were 
ſet aſide by a diſpenſation granted, May 1686, to the maſter and 
fellows of Univerſity college, to abſent themſelves from the religious 
ſervice of the church of England : to another member of the univer- 
ity, to releaſe him from any duties enjoined by the act of uniformity 
or other acts: and, to John Maſſey, M. A. fellow of Merton college, 
to enjoy the deanery of Chriſt-church, without being obliged to take 
the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, without any teſt or lacrament, 
without any declaration or ſubſcription, with reſpect to religion, or 
performing any acts in conformity to the diſcipline and liturgy of the 
church of England. To reconcile the minds of the people to theſe 
ſtretches of prerogative, and to diffuſe principles of flavery and deſ- 
potiſm, Mr. Obadiah Walker had a licence, for 2 years, to print 
and fell, not exceeding in one year 20,000 copies of various books, 
in favour of the hierarchy, doctrines, ſervices, and Pries, of the 
church of Rome. 

In correſpondence with theſe meafores, and to bear down the laws 
and conſtitution of the realm, a new court of inquiſition was erected, 
under the name of a commiſſion for eccleſiaſtical affairs. This com- 


0 welwood's Memoirs, p. 177, 178. 


* + agg Allibon's Charge at the aflizes at Croydon, Collectanea Curioſa, vol. IV. 
0. 


397- 
1 ColleGanca Curioſa, vol. I. No. 34—37. 
| miſſion 
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miſſion was repugnant to an expreſs act of parliament: and though 
Jomewhat to ſave appearances, ſome biſhops of the church of England 
were named commiſſioners, who declined acting, Roman catholics 
were inveſted with that authority, and made judges of the doctrine 


and diſcipline of a proteſtant church. The proceedings of theſe 


commiſſioners ſoon manifeſted the deſign and object of their power. 
Dr. Compton, biſhop of London, was ſuſpended by this court, 
becauſe he had not ſuſpended Dr. Sharpe, who had incurred the 
king's diſpleaſure, by preaching againſt the corruptions of popery. 


The next, who felt the tyranny of this eccleſiaſtical commiſſion were, 
the new preſident and fellows of Magdalen college, in Oxford; who 


likewiſe were ſuſpended and declared incapable of any eccleſiaſtical 


benefice or promotion, becauſe they had oppoſed the king's mandate, 
appointing them to ele, as prefident, one Farmer, a man of bad 


character, and who had promiſed to declare himſelf a papiſt: though 


ſuch an election would have been a violation of the ſtatutes of the 


founder, and involved them in the guilt of perjury. | 
But no meaſure of king James gave fo great an alarm, as the im- 
priſonment and trial of ſeven biſhops : who refuſed to read his ſecond 
declaration for liberty of conſcience ; which, beſides proceeding with 
the former, on the ground of the royal power to diſpenſe with the 
laws, was drawn up in an higher ſtrain, and chiefly included papiſts“. 
After this no doubt could remain what were the deſigns of the king. 
In fact a ſyſtematical ſcheme of deſpotiſm was formed, and a model 
of government, for the direction of the king, was drawn up and 
preſented to him by a jeſuit. The great outlines of the plan were to 
eſtabliſh a council of reformation, to act on the principles of the in- 


quiſition to ſubject the civil powers to the eccleſiaſtical—to appoint 


new modes of chooſing parliaments, particularly by giving the biſhop | 
of the dioceſe a negative voice to ſet aſide the election of a knight of 
the ſhire—to make it treaſon, when the Roman catholic faith was 
once ſettled, to propoſe a change of it—and to obſerve new methods 
in leafing of lands, diſpoſing of children, and ordering of ſervants— 
to keep low thoſe who were ſof. _ 

* Welwood's Memoirs, p. 1979—212. 

+ Gee's Jeſuit's Memorial. 
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This detail ſhews how nearly the ardour of king James, in the pro- 
ſecution of his favourite projects, encouraged by the defeat of the 


duke of Monmouth, had precipitated the nation into ruin, and ri- 
vetted on it the chains of popery and ſlavery. It ſhews the impor- 


tance and neceſſity of the xEvoLUTION, effected by William III. 
« If James II. had gone on without controul, words would not eaſily 
© be able to expreſs the miſeries into which we ſhould have fallen.” 
But the REvoLUTIoON difarmed deſpotiſin: and put popery to flight. 
In religion, it gave toleration : to our political conſtitution, it ſecured. 
freedom. It aſſigned, to the prerogative of the crown, its limits: 


and it defined the rights of the people. It put the ſceptre into the 


hand of the prince of Orange, as a free gift of the nation, and it 
bound him by the moſt ſacred ties, to hold it, as a fr. © To the 
i revolution this nation owes a hundred years of liberty and proſperity ; 

and, if we do not forget the Lord which brought us forth out. 


te of the land of Egypt from the houſe of bondage, it may prolong. 23 
the bleſſing to an hundred more*.” | 


It was an event, which diffuſed joy and gladneſs through the 
kingdom ; and called forth the warmeſt expreſſions of attachment to 


our deliverer, and of gratitude to providence. No town, no place, 
exceeded, in ardor and gladneſs, on this occaſion, the inhabitants of 
| Taunton. Severely had they ſuffered under the rod of oppreſſion. 


They flocked, in numbers, to the ſtandard of the prince of Orange, 
and vied with their countrymen in their generous exertions to ſupport. 
his throne. The eſtimate they delivered in of the -value of their 
eſtates has entailed, as will be ſeen in the next chapter, a /and-tax, 


which is much higher than is paid in moſt parts of the kingdom. : 
But, burthenſome and unequal as it is, this very circumſtance teaches 


an uſeful leſſon: it ſhould impreſs, on the minds of the preſent and 
future generations, a conviction of the great importance, in which 
their anceſtors regarded the revolution. The GLORIOUS REvo- 
« LUTION ſhould be perpetually recalled to their remembrance, and 
the immortal decree of the convention Parliament continually 


* Sir Brooke Boothby' . excellent Letter to Mr. Burke p. 102. 


$6- impreſſed 
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«© impreſſed upon their minds, as the great fundamental law of the. 
„ conſtitution®*.” x 2 


With this illuſtrious #ra, in the civil hiſtory of Great Britain, we - 
cloſe that of Taunton : only adding, that there has ever fince been, 
in this town, a large party attached to the principles of the revolution: 
and that, from this town there went up an addreſs (a copy of which 
is below+) from the grand jury; animated with the ſpirit of liberty, 

on- 
* Sir Brooke Boothby's Letter, p. 102. ; : 


+ Somerſet. To the KING's Moſt Excellent Majeſty. 


The humble Addreſs of the Juſtices of the Peace, Grand Jury, and other Gentlemen, 


at the General Quarter-Seſſions of the Peace, held at Taunton, the 4th day of 
October, 1715. 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, | ; 
Among all the ſealonable promiues and engagements of yonr faithful ſubje&s, ſuffer us, of 
the county of Somerſet, to approach you with aſſurances, that you have zhere, alſo, a people, 
as warmly devoted to your ſervice, as the moſt zealous in all your dominions. It has, 
indeed, been our misfortune to be very ill repreſented in parliament ; but we have ſtill been 
untainted in our own breaſts. We have been overpowered, but not corrupted. Suffer us then 
to make thoſe profeſſions of loyalty and affection to your majeſty, and your auguſt houſe, at 
this time, which the worſt of times would never induce us to ſhrink from, or ſuppreſs. - 
Your majeſty will then bear with us, if the ardency of our affection prompts us to addreſs 
you with too great a freedom. Pardon us, great fir, if we are ſo filled with the admiration . 
of your royal virtues, as to forget our diſtance: and heaven will forgive us, if we admit of 
more than ordinary tranſports at thoſe bleſſings you have brought us, or an unuſual indig- 
nation againſt thoſe baſe incendiaries, who themſelves deſpiſe them, or would deprive us | E 
of them. Iuncendiaries which the worſt of ages has not parallelled. Traztors, as far exceed- © 
ing their brethren of the 5th of Nowember, as the additional ingredients of HYPOCRISY, - 
INGRATITUDE, and PERJURY, can make them. 


Let them go on, invidiouſly, to diſturb mankind, and fight againſt their Maker; let 
them ſhew their boaſted Loyalty by Rebellion, and their Religion by Perjury ; let them mani- 
feſt their love to their native country, by conſpiring to make it the prey and plunder of : 
foreign armies ; and, let the world ſee their zea! for the Church of England, by the pre- 
tended head they labour to ſet over it. We queſtion not, but, it they kindle the fire, 
themſelves will be the ſacrifice. If they will not quit their Inventions, they ſhall periſo.in 
them. If they will not be led, they ſhall be driven, to repentance, If they will not taſte - 
your majeſty's Mercy, they ſhall feel your Zuftice. | 
For our own parts, we fatisfy ourſelves that we have ſufficiently proved our regard to our 
conſtitution, both in Church and State, by conſtantly adhering to thoſe principles, which 
have placed them under the protection of your ſacred majeſty : and we chearfully depend on 
the preſervation of them, from the providence of a good God, and the vigilance and reſo- 
lution of the beſt of kings. And we beg leave to declare to your majeſty, and the whole 


world, that as the ſucceſſion of your Iluſtrious Houſe was ever dearer to us than our lives, ſo 


we © 
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N. B. This was ſigned by all the Juſtices, 
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on the acceſhon of George I. when, in his perſon, * the preſent 


&« royal family were called, by the nation, to the thrane of theſe king- 


e doms, to defend and ſupport our religion, and liberties, and 
, laws.“ 8 1 | 


we will never fail to ſupport and defend it at the expence of them; and that, as you have 


daily, and hourly, the prayers and endeavours, ſo you ſhall never want the treaſure, or the 
blood, of Der Majeſty's . Ce: | 
| Meſt Loyal and Obedient Subjeftr*, 


except one, and by every one of the 


Grand Jury, 
| * .Communicated by Mr, Norris. 
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CHAF.v1, 


The preſent ſlate of the fown, the modern improvements, and 
35 population. 9 8 | 


E E ſpirit of improvement in buildings, and laying out of towns, 
which has now diffüſed itſelf over the kingdom, is the conſe- 
quence of the opulence, to which this country has attained. In the 
infancy of our manufactures and commerce, the attention of the 
people was engaged by the active and parſimonious efforts of induſtry. 


Yet, in an early period of their trade, the inhabitants of Taunton 


appear to have carried their views to objects of convenience and or- 


nament. For more than 3oo years back, a ſtatute was paſſed, in the 


parliament held, at Weſtminſter, the 16th day of January, in the 
17th year of Edward IV. for paving this town; as alſo the towns of 
Cirenceſter, and Southampton“. 3 3 
Whatever alterations the buildings might have undergone, in the 
courſe of nearly three centuries, as the neceſſities, convenience, or taſte, 
of individuals, would dictate, it does not appear that any general change, 
for accommodation, or ſafety, took place, till within the memory 
of ſome. When this town took a lead in that great modern improve- 
ment, of turnpike roads. Into which, as its original and great cauſe, 
may probably be traced, not only many other advantages, but a 
general civilization and refinement of manners, the ſpread of the 
fame modes of dreſs and living, of the ſame taſte and amuſements, 
through the kingdom; in conſequence of the frequent and eaſy com- 


* Sir Robert Cotton's Abridgement of the Records in the Tower of London, 1657, 


munications 


Browꝛn-down, through Street-Aſh-Lane, to Chard. 
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munications which turnpike roads have opened between the capital 


and all other towns, to the remoteſt extremities of the iſle, 
"Taunton was the firſt town in the weſt of England, that applied 
to parliament for a turnpike act. The bill was oppoſed by Hum- 
phrey Sydenham, eſq; member for Exeter, who aſſerted, that the 
roads were in very good repair: but was ſupported by Thomas 


Prowſe, eſq; who put the houſe into a roar of laughter, by under- 
taking to prove, that the roads were in ſo bad a ſtate, that it would be 


no more expence to make them navigable, than to make them fit for 
carriages*. This contraſt was eaſily reconciled, and the act paſſed 


in the 25th of George II. in the year 17527. In the year 1765, 
the 5th of his preſent majeſty, a new act was procured, for amend- 
ing, widening, and keeping in repair, ſeveral other roads adjoining to _ 


the town, beſides thoſe included in the firſt ſtatute. The continu- 
ance of theſe two acts was limited to the iſt of May, 1799. But 
the ſecond had not been 17 years in force, before the ſtate of the 


roads rendered it expedient to apply to parliament for an enlargement 
of the terms of the former acts, and for ſome other powers, which 
were not included in them. | 


A third act, therefore, repealing the two preceding, was paſſed in 


the year 1778, and the 18th of his preſent majeſty}. This act 
changed the qualification of a truftee from the poſſeſſion of, or title 


to, a perſonal eſtate of 10001. value, into one of 2cool. or an eſtate, 


in land, by his own, or his wife's, right, of 1ool. clear yearly 
value, above repriſes, or being heir apparent to one of the clear yearly 
value of 200l. To the validity of the election of new truſtees, it is 


It may be proper to obſerve here, that the roads, in the neighbourhood of Taunton, 
were, not only narrow, but deep in water. The floods were frequently ſo high, as to 
revent perſons from travelling; and ſome were, occaſionally, drowned. In hard froſts, 
beſides being obliged to lead their horſes in their hands, it was neceſſary to break the ice 
with a ſtrong ſtaff, tor nine miles out of ten. Locke's MS. 
+ Locke's MS. : OT 
1 This act divides the roads into the diſtricts of Minehead and Milverton, Broomfield, 
London and Bridgwater, Wellington and Pitminſter, and of Shoreditch. It alſo, by clauſes, 
added to that purpoſe, extends the proviſions of the Chard road, acts 2d and 17th George 
III. to the road, from a certain direction poſt in Widcombe-Moor, by Holmen-Clavel, over 


_ enacted, 


bl 
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enacted, that they be choſen by 13, or more, of the ſurviving 
truſtees, and, after 21 days public notice of the meeting for ſuch an 
election. Except, in this caſe, or that of the appointment of a 
. collector of the tolls, on the death, or removal, of a former one, 
when two truſtees may act; or, in that of borrowing money, when 
13 muſt be preſent; ſeven are ſufficient to carry the various powers 
of the act into execution. Among other clauſes, peculiar to this act, 
was one, enacting the ſame tolls at every gate on a traveller paſſing 
through the town on the ſame day; and another, authorizing the 
dema nd at every gate, on a Sunday, of the fame as payable on other 
days, and, over and above, a like toll, to be taken as a Sunday's toll. 
The application, to which it appropriated three-fourths of the Sunday's 
toll, conſtitutes a peculiar and important object of this act: for it 
_ aſſigns ſuch a proportion of the tolls, and the like proportion 
of the monies borrowed, by virtue of it, to the repaving, repairing, 
and keeping in repair, the public footways, on the ſides of the 
Eaſt- ſtreet, Fore-ſtreet, North-ſtreet, and High- ſtreet. It enlarges 
the term of the former acts, from the iſt of May, 1799, to the end 
of the next ſeſſions of parliament; and, after the expiration of the 
ſaid term, to the further term of 21 years, and, from thence, to the 
end of the next ſeſſions of parliament*. 5 5 
„ The 

* To the above view of the general operation and extent of the laſt road act, it may be 


proper to ſubjoin a conciſe ſtate of the tolls it requires, the penalties it enacts, and the limi- 
tations to which it is ſubject.— The tolls it authorizes, are: LD. 


For every horſe, mare, gelding, mule or aſs, drawing in any coach, landau, 
berlin, chariot, chaiſe, phaeton, chair, calaſh, caravan, hearſe, waggon, 


wWoain, cart, putt, dray, litter, or other carriage whatſoever, —— & &- 4 
For every ox, ſteer, gale, or bull, drawing ſingly, and not in pairs, or a-breaſt, 
in any waggon, wain, cart, * dray, litter, or other carriage, —x— © © 2 
For every ox, fteer, gale, or bull, drawing a-breaſt, or in pairs, in any waggon, 
wain, cart, putt, dray, litter, or other carriage, —— 0:0. 4 
For every horſe, mare, gelding, mule, or aſs, not drawing, — 6 8 1 
For every drove of oxen, cows, or neat cattle, per ſcore, —— o o 10 


and ſo in proportion for any greater or leſs number. 
For every drove of hogs, or pigs, calves, ſheep, or lambs, per ſcore, — o 5 
and ſo in proportion to the number. 8 | 
N. B. Theſe tolls may be levied, in caſe of refuſal, by diſtreſs. 
| Sb The penalties, under this act, are, 
For acting as a truſtee, without being elected, and qualified, according to the 
directions of the act, — — . — — 100 © o 
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On avoiding the payment of the tolls, 


rr 
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The next improvement of the town was effected by the marker- 


houſe act. The market was formerly held in the open ſtreets, on a 


triangular 


* „ Di. 
32908 - © 


On mortgagees refuſing to account for the tolls in their poſſeſſion; for every 


_ offence, | — 100 © © 
On mortgagees continuing to receive the tolls, after payment, or tender, of 
their principal and intereſt, and coſts, — Treble the ſums received. 


Officers and perſons receiving monies, for refuſing to account, to verify their 

accounts, and pay the balance, are to be proſecuted before a juſtice of the 
peace, and committed. N 8 | 

On clerks, treaſurers, collectors, and other officers, and their executors or ad- 


miniſtrators, for refuſing to deliver up their books and papers, | 100 0 0 
For taking away materials gathered for repairing the roads; for every offence, 2 0 o 
On perſons who neglect or refuſe to remove annoyances, for a ſecond and every 

ſubſequent offence, — — 400: 

On a ſheriff, deputies, or bailiffs, or coroner, for default with reſpe& to obliging 

owners of lands to treat for the ſame, a fine, not exceeding, on any one 

perſon, for one offence, — | Ret — 100 oO © 
On ſurveyors of the highways, for refuſing to deliver in liſts of perſons liable 

to do ſtatute work ; for every offence, _ | 3 © 8 

On perſons for making default in the performance of ſtatute duty, different 

penalties, in proportion to the duty, to which they are by law liable. 

For haling timber or ſtone, otherwiſe than upon wheel carriages, or ſuffering _ 

it to drag upon the road ; for every offence, —— 3 0 
For breaking down or defacing any ſtones, or poſts, erected on the road; or 
cauſing the ſame to be done; for every poſt or ſtone pulled down or injured, 2 0 0 


N. B. Fines and penalties to be recovered by diſtreſs and ſale, and to be applied to the 
purpoſes of the act. | | 

The limitations, beſides thoſe mentioned above, by which the operation of this act is 
reſtrained, are of the following nature. To the regularity and validity of the meetings of 
truſtees, it is enacted, that public notice of them be given, in writing, ſigned by the clerk 
of the truſtees, or any two or more of them, and affixed upon ſome conſpicuous part of the 
outfide of the market- houſe, in Taunton, and upon all the gates or turnpikes ſtanding upon 
its roads; and to be inſerted in ſome public newſpaper, which is circulated in the county, 
20 days before the intended meeting: ſuch notice ſpecifying the time of meeting, and the 
buſineſs to be tranſacted. | | | 

When there is not a ſufficient number of truſtees at any meeting, ſuch meeting, it is 


provided, ſhall be adjourned to the 14th day next after it; of which adjournment, fix days. 


public notice is to be given by the clerk. 


No buſineſs is to begin before eleven o'clock in the fore-noon ; and no adjournment to be 


made to any later hour, than two o'clock in the afternoon. The truſtees are to defray their 


own expences. - 

Tolls are payable but once a day.—No longer a term than three years to be granted to 

any who are diſpoſed to farm the tolls. On 21 days public notice, and with the conſent of 

thoſe, who are entitled to five-ſixth parts of the monies due, on the credit of the tolls, it is 

made lawful to leſſen the tolls, and for ſuch time as they ſhall think proper. No money 

mall be borrowed on the credit of the tolls, unleſs two days public notice of it be moo 
© 
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triangular ſpot of ground, in the centre of the town, which was called 
the Iſland and the Cornhill, ſurrounded, on all ſides, by the Fore- 
ſtreet, and pointing northward, to the North-ſtreet. On this ſpot 
ſtood the Guildhall, an aſſembly- room, ſeveral rows of ſtalls and 
ſtandings, and ſome old houſes; moſt, if not all, of which, to the 
number of 14, were occupied as public houſes. 55 
A ſpot of ground, ſo crowded with buildings, in the centre of the 
town, beſides obſtructing the free circulation of the air, could not 
but be attended with many inconveniencies and nuiſances, by the 
flth lying in its narrow paſſages, and the receptacles for idleneſs and 
vice, which many of its buildings, from their fituation, became. On 
the other hand, it afforded a ſcite for a commodious market, and the 
taking down the edifices and ſtandings, with which it was covered, 
would leave an opening, at once falubrious and beautiful. In ever 
view the meaſure became an object of great utility: it, at laſt, effec- 
tually excited attention, and called forth the exertion of ſome ſenſible 
and public ſpirited tradeſmen of Taunton ; who, in 1763, formed 
_ themſelves into an affociation, called © The Market-houſe Society. It 
was an avowed part of that plan to prevent the evils and debaucheries 
of a conteſted election, by engaging ſome gentlemen, inclined “ to 
* repreſent the borough, to devote, to this act of public and perma- 
e ment utility, the ſums, which had generally been laviſhed in lar- 
e geſſes, and feaſts, to the voters of the time.” The ſcheme was 
kept in view, and purſued, till circumſtances favoured its execution. 
The vigorous and ſeaſonable interference of Mr. Hammet, fince the 
_ repreſentative of the town, urged and aſſiſted the accompliſhment of 
the plan: the two gentlemen lord Farnham and lord Thomond, 
who, at the approach of the diſſolution of parliament, in 1768, had 
canvaſſed the borough, afterwards relinquiſhing their views to its 


The falary of the clerk, or treaſurer, is not to exceed the yearly ſum of zol. The toll- 
gatherers are not compellable to account for monies, after fix years. No perſon, who keeps 

an inn, or alehouſe, or ſells ale, wine, brandy, or other ſpirituous liquors, by retail, or is 
an elector of members to ſerve in parliament for the borough of Taunton, is eligible: to the 
poſt of colleQor of the tolls. And no perſon is liable to an action at law, for any thing 
done, or to be done, by virtue of this act, unleſs 30 days notice of it, Fong forth the 

articular cauſe, be given to the perſon, againſt whom ſuch action is intended to be 
3 or be left at his houſe ; nor after ſix calendar months after the fact or cauſe of ſuch 
action ſhall have ariſen. _ | 


Az2- ; repre- 
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repreſentation, the way was left open for the election of the candidates, 
who conteſted their claims, without any oppoſition. A ſubſcription. 
of 2000]. in the name of Nathaniel Webb, eſq; one of theſe gentle- 
men, and the aid of both in procuring an act of parliament for the 
purpoſe, gave actual exiſtence to a capital improvement of the town, 
which had, for ſome years, been treated by many as an idle chimera, 
or an artful decoy to weaken an oppoſite party“. 3 85 
In 1768, the important and uſeful plan of the aſſociation received 
the ſanction of the legiſlature, and an act paſſed for © erecting a market- 
* houſe, and holding a market, in the town of Taunton, in the county 
ce of Somerſet, and for preventing the holding of any market in 
cc the ſtreets of the ſaid town.” Theſe were the firſt and immediate 
objects of the act, but it comprehended other deſigns, conducive to 
the embelliſhment of the town, the accommodation of its inhabitants 
in general, and the benefit of its poor in particular. he 
For, whereas the paſſage, through North-ſtreet, to the bridge, 
commonly called Nurton-bridge, was greatly obſtructed by two old 
and ruinous houſes, which divided the end of North-ſtreet, into a 
narrow lane, and a horſe road, called Groping-lane and Horſe-lane, 
the act provided, that the truſtees ſhould purchaſe the ſaid houſes 
and the ſcite of them, pull them down, diſpoſe of the materials by 
ſale, for the purpoſes of the act, and throw the ground, on which 
they ſtood, into an open and common highway. By virtue of this 
act, the truſtees were empowered to cleanſe and free the town from 
all annoyances, obſtructions, and nuiſances whatſoever ; and to 
remove all ſign- poſts, penthouſes, ſpouts, cellar windows, doors going 
into cellars, ſhop windows, and all other encroachments on the ſtreets, 
or paſſages of the town ; which it requires ſhall be done, after 14 
days notice, by the proprietors or occupiers of the ſame, or on their 
neglect, at their coſt, by the truſtees. The act further provides for 
the lighting of the town, by erecting glaſs lamps in the four principal 


* 'The idea of this improvement was firft, incidentally, ſtarted at a convivial meeting; at 
which were preſent Mr. William Norris, Mr. Samuel Brooks, Mr. James Hare, and ſeveral 
more. On being made known, it met approbation ; and the numbers, who entered into 
the deſign, increaſed weekly, till they amounted to near a hundred. But the ripening 


and execution of the ſcheme were, particularly, owing to the ingenuity, application, ras 
exertions of Mr. James Foy. 


ſtreets, 
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ſtreets, called the Eaſt-ſtreet, the High-ſtreet, the North-ſtreet, 
and the Fore-ſtreet. But the clauſe of this ſtatute, the moſt bene- 
volent 1n its nature, and moſt important in its influence, is that, 
which provides ; that, after the payment of all purchaſe monies, for 
ground, houſes, and ſtandings, of all expences for erecting the market 
and buildings, and placing, maintaining, and lighting of lamps, and 
the diſcharge of all mortgages, and all debts, the tolls, rents, and 
profits of the market ſhall form an eſtate, for the cloathing, educating, 


and placing out apprentices, ſo many of the children of the poor 


inhabitants of the pariſh of St. Mary Magdalen, as any nine or more 
of the truſtees ſhall direct. 55 1 5 


Under the auſpices of this at*, the neceſſary purchaſes having 
been made and the old buildings pulled down, a new market- houſe, on 


a. model 


* The following abſtract will give the clauſes of the market-houſe act, which are ſtill 
in force, ſince the act was carried into execution. 5 | 

The act appointed, by name, 25 gentlemen as truſtees, and left the truſt open to as many 
others, who, before-the 24th of June, 1769, ſhould ſubſcribe five guineas, as a free gift, to 
the purpotes of it. After that time, if the number, on the whole, ſhould not amount to 
60; or in any future period, ſhould by death or otherwiſe, be reduced below that number ; 
then the act directs, that the complement ſhould be made up by the choice of new 
truſtees, elected by the ſurviving truſtees, or any nine or more of them, under their hands 
and ſeals : and as often as vacancies ſhould reduce the number below 60. | 

The powers inveſted by the act in the truſtees, or any nine or more of them, are a right 
to hold the market on the ground, which ſhall be ſet out, under the operation of it for 
that purpoſe—to receive the rents and tolls, and to enjoy all the privileges and emolu- 
ments heretofore belonging to the market—and, from time to time, to fix the hours of 
beginning and cloſing the market, giving notice of the ſame by ringing a bell—to leaſe 
out, for any term, not exceeding ſeven years, any building and erections, for the beſt rent 


that can be had, and the tolls of the market for ſuch ſums, as they ſhall think reaſonable, 
to be applied to the purpoſes of the at—alſo t 


o appoint and remove officers, from time to 
time, and take ſecurity from the ſame. ; | 
The obligations, under which the a& brought the truſtees, were to pay, in future, the 
land- tax, church and poor rates, with which the grounds and buildings, veſted in them 
by virtue of the act, were charged in 1768; alſo to make ſatisfaction to the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and his portreeves, by paying, in half-yearly payments, at Lady-day and 
Michaelmas, a neat annual rent of_11. 4s. 8d. to the former; and a neat yearly ſum of 
181. in half-yearly payments, at the ſame ſeaſons, to the latter. It alſo obliges the officers, 
acting under the truſtees, when required, to produce to them, or to any nine or more of 
them, fair accompts of all monies received and diſpoſed of, with vouchers, if called on, to 
verify the ſame on oath, and to pay the balance to the ſaid truſtees, or their order. N. B. Any 
two or more of the truſtees are empowered to adminiſter, in this caſe, the oath. 
The limitations, to which the operations of the act are ſubject, are relative to the election 
/ new truftees ; viz. that two-thirds of them ſhall be inhabitants of the town, and 


* 


One- 


third 
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a model furniſhed by Copleſtone Warre Bampfylde, eſq; was erected ; | 
which was finiſhed in 1772. This is an elegant building, the front 
| looks 


third gentlemen reſiding in the neighbourhood ; that notice of the meeting, for the election 
of new truſtees, ſhall be given by their clerk, by affixing the ſame in writing on the door 
of St. Mary Magdalen's church, 20 days previouſly to ſuch election. With reſpe& to 
the charity, which it empowers the truftees to eſtabliſh, the election of children to the 
benefit of it is limited to the 26th of December, in every year, or if that day ſhould be a 
Sunday, to the next day; to children above ſix and under ten years of age; and to this 
particular mode, 'viz. the names of the children, whoſe parents chooſe to apply, to be 
written on paper, folded tp and put into a box; and thoſe whoſe names, on its being ſhaken, 
ſhall be firſt drawn by an indifferent perſon, to the amount of the number previouſly deter- 
mined by the truſtees, ſhall be eleted. —The benefit of the charity is limited to inſtruction, 


in reading, writing, and arithmetic, tocloathing, not exceeding 40s. for each child to 13 years 
of age, as the Jongeſt period to which theſe benefits ſhall be enjoyed, and to an apprentice 
fee, on being bound out at 12 years of age, of gl. or 81. at the utmoſt, N. B. It is expreſsly 


provided, that no parent ſhall loſe his franchiſe on account of his child's being in this 


charity. The legality of every meeting, except that on the 26th of December annually, for 


carrying into execution the powers contained in the act, is limited by the condition of a 
previous notice, of at leaſt four days, to be given in St. Mary Magdalen's church, after divine 
ſervice on a Sunday morning.—And further, every action commenced againſt any perſon, 
for any thing done in purſuance of this act, ſhall be brought within ſix months after the 


fact is committed, and be tried in the county of Somerſet, The defendant is allowed to 
plead the general iſſue and give this act in evidence. 5 


The penalties affixed on offences committed againſt this act are as follows. Diſqualifi- 
cation of a truſtee from acting, who ſhall for two years ſucceſſively neglect to act, or ſhall 


refuſe to act. A fine of 51. to be levied on every one who ſhall erect a ftall for a market, 


or vend cattle or proviſion in any ftreet beſides thoſe ſpeci ſied in the act; or within the ſpace 
of loco yards from the bounds of the ſame market, without a licence under the hands and 

ſeals of the truſtees, or any two or more of them, toexpoſe commodities to ſale in any ſhop, 
being part of their reſpective dwelling houſes, on any day of the week. The like fine lies 
againſt expoſing any commodities to ſale before or after the ringing of the bell.—A penalty 
of 105. on the firſt offence, for every lamp extinguiſhed, or lamp, or lamp-poſt, or iron and 
furniture, broken, thrown down, or damaged; on the ſecond, 15s. and on the third 20s. 
with full ſatisfaQtion for the damages done. If ſuch forfeiture be not paid, nor ſuch ſatis- 


faction made, commitment to the houſe of correction, for two calendar months, to hard 


labour.—N. B. One moiety of the recovered forfeiture is the perquiſite of the in former, 


the other moiety is to be applied to the purpoſes of the act. 


The perſon, who, having through negligence or accident damaged any of the lamps, or 
the poſts, or irons and furniture, ſhall refuſe, on demand, to make ſatisfaction, ſhall be 


ſummoned before any juſtice of the county or borough, and ſhall be amenable for ſuch 


ſatisfaction, as ſhall to the ſame juſtice appear juſt and reaſonable.—A power inveſted in 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, and the portreeves, if their reſpective annuities be unpaid for 
the ſpace of 14 days, after the times appointed, to collect the rents of the market, till all 
arrears be paid, and all damages fully ſatisfied. Diftreſs to be levied on the goods of any 
officer of the truſtees, for any balance of monies proved to be in his hands, on confeſſion, or 
the oath of one or more witneſſes, and which he ſhall refuſe to pay. Or if his goods are not 


ſufficient to anſwer ſuch balance, or he ſhall refuſe to produce his account and vouchers, 
and to verify the ſame on oath, commitment to the common gaol of the county, or town, or 


. place 
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looks to the north. The houſe, which is in the centre, is laid out 
Into different apartments for the purpoſes of juſtice, amuſement, and 
pleaſure, as we have before repreſented ; and two large wings, 
called arcades, accommodate the farmers and tradeſmen ; while the 
butchery is formed of moveable ſtandings, placed in rows, on the 


area before the market-houſe. This area, which is open and ſpacious, 


is encloſed with poſts and chains, and in the middle of it runs, to the 
north, a large pavement of broad-ſtones, 216 feet long and 18 feet 
wide, called the Parade. FED 


The improvements, which have been thus given to the town, are 


ſo commodious and beautiful, ſo pleaſing to the eye, and ſo conducive 
to health, ſo agreeable and uſeful, in point of convenience and morals, 


to the inhabitants, and ſo captivating to the traveller; that poſterity 


muſt hold in grateful reſpe& the taſte which deſigned them, and the 


public ſpirit from which they originated. We only regret, that the 


liberal undertaking was not left wholly to be ſupported by the volun- 


tary contributions of its friends, who were many, and by the funds 
ariſing from the market, totally independent of the iſſue of an election, 


which to be conſtitutional and an efficient benefit to the nation, muſt. 
be free from every ſpecies and appearance of bribery, and of a ſale of 


the moſt valuable franchiſe. 


The effects of the improvements, which we have deſcribed, have 
been viſible not only on the ſpot, where they immediately took place, 
but through the whole town; in which we have, every where, ſeen new, 


place of his reſidence, to remain there without bail or mainprize ; till he ſhall have produced - 


and verified his account, and paid the balance, or compounded for the ſame. | 
To a penalty of 108. is every one ſubject, who ſhall lead, drive, ride, or place any horſe 


or beaſt ; or drive any wheelbarrow, or run any wheel, or draw any fledge, upon the, foot- 
pavement ; or ſhall throw or lay, or permit to be thrown or laid, in, or ſhall take or carry 
away any aſhes, duſt, filth, and rubbiſh, from the ſtreets ; or ſhall permit ſwine to go at 


large in any ftreet ; or ſhall leave, or cauſe to. be left, any carriage, ſtone, timber, or. caſk, 
or any thing that may occaſion an annoyanee or obſtruction, in any of the ſtreets or public 
paſſages. The penalties fixed by the act, it is enacted, ſhall be levied by diſtreſs and ſale 
of the offender's goods, and ſhall be applied to the purpoſes of the act. | 


The a&, though it forms a new corporation, inveſted with powers over the market, yet 
makes a ſaving proviſion to the mayor, for the time being, of his office, as the clerk of the 


market, with all the former perquiſites and advantages of it; to the conſfables of the 


borough, of their authority, with its advantages of weighing, as they before enjoyed it; 
| and to the king, of ſuch rents, dues, and payments, as were due and payable, at the time, 


on account of any houſes, ſtanding on the Iſland, or Cornhill. 


regular, 


* 


, 
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85 regular, and handſome buildings riſe up, within theſe twenty years. 


The moſt general change, in point both of convenience and appear- 
ance, was produced by carrying into execution that part of the laſt 
turnpike act, which related to paving the ſtreets. In this buſineſs 
Mr. Hammet, then a refident in the town, in 1779, took the lead, 
and by his activity and perſeverance gave a ſpecimen, in High-ftreet, 
of the advantages, which would be derived from carrying the new 


pavement through every ſtreet; which has been ſince done, in a ſtyle 
ſuperior indeed to the firſt ſpecimen. 


A more recent and conſiderable alteration in the ſtate of a principal 


part of the town, at once highly commodious and ornamental, has 
been effected by the operation of a bill, which Sir Benjamin Hammet 
moved and carried through parliament till it paſſed into an act, in 
1788, to enable him to purchaſe, and pull down, two houſes, in 
Fore-ſtreet; one in the occupation of Mr. Thomas Locke, the other 


then empty, but lately in the occupation of Mr. William Pring, with 


ſeveral other houſes and buildings ; and, on the ſcite of them, to lay 
out and open a paſſage, in a direct line to St. Mary Magdalen's church, 
not leſs than 36 feet wide, and to erect houſes and buildings. Before 
this, the curious and elegant tower of St. Mary Magdalen's church 


was almoſt hid from view by buildings, and the acceſs to the church 


was through a narrow lane, which did not permit a carriage to paſs 


without incommoding and endangering a foot-paſſenger, and oppoſite 


the great entrance of the church ſtood an old ruinous alms-houſe, diſ— 


pleaſing to the eye, and offenſive to the ſmell. Sir Benjamin Hammet, 


under the ſanction of this act, at his own coſt and riſk, has opened a 
ſpacious avenue to the church, and built a ſtreet, called Hammet · ſtreet, 


of handſome houſes, terminating in a large area, before the great door, 
and exhibiting the fine Gothic tower, to the full view of the ſpectator, 
from the Parade: the accommodation to the public is great, and the 
effect does honour to the taſte that deſigned it. 
The town, by theſe improvements, now affords, what for many 
years it wanted, houſes for the reception of genteel families out of 
trade. Many circumſtances invite the ſettlement of ſuch in it: prin- 


cipally, a large market on Saturday, well furniſhed with fiſh both 


uin whe ſouth and north channels, and plentifully ſtored with poultry, 
from 
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and from London, every Monday, Wedneſday, and Friday morning 
1 — 8b 
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480 all kinds of proviſions, of the quality ſo rich a vale as Taunton 
Dean may be expected to produce; which at the advanced prices, 


that the articles of food have riſen to, are cheap in proportion, 


compared with many markets, in other parts of the kingdom.— 


The tolls of the market are farmed at 400l. per annum, which 


ſerves to give the reader an idea of the number of ſtandings, occupied 
by the butchers, and of the quantity of other proviſions, ſold out 
of baſkets or at ſtalls. Another market, chiefly conſiſting of fiſh, 
butcher's meat, vegetables and fruits, is held on Wedneſdays. The 
produce of the rich and extenſive gardens, near the town, and the 


fleſh of the cattle fattened in its paſtures, are expoſed to ſale almoſt 


every day in the week. But it is an agreeable and ſingular circumſtance, 


that there is not one butcher's ſhop in the town; All the meat being 
fold from moveable ſtandings. 


[Taunton may promiſe itſelf ſome conſiderable benefits Hom 2 new 


market, lately ſet up in it, which commenced on the firſt Saturday 
in November, 1789 ; and is held, on the firſt Saturday in every 


month for live cattle, called © The Great Market.” Its fairs are two: 
one held on the 17th of June, in the middle of the town, for all forts 
of cattle and horſes, for one day only. The other on the 7th of July, 


which is kept on the north-bridge and in the north town, laſts three 


days; the firſt of which opens very early in the morning with the ſale of 
confiderable quantities of garlick, from barges; to this ſucceeds the 
fair for all ſorts of cattle and horſes. The other two days are ſolely 


for pedlary and confectionary wares. The tolls of both fairs belong 
to the biſhop of Wincheſter, as lord of the manor. 


The town is enlivened and benefited by the communication it has 


with London, and other capital places, by means of the machines, 


which run through it. It is little more than twenty years ſince, 
that only one ſtage coach, beſides that which ſets off for London 
three times in a week, paſſed through it, in the whole week ; which 
was two days going from Briſtol to Exeter, and as many on the 
return: and both times lodged at Taunton. Before the turnpike roads, 
the "Taunton ſtage to London did not finith its journey, in leſs than 
four days: which it now executes in two. It ſets out from T aun ton; 


at 
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at four. © clock, and arrives at each place on the evening * the fob⸗ . 
lowing days: and, in the ſummer months, by going all night, arrives 


in London at noon. The mail-coach alſo paſſes daily through 5 


Taunton, to London, at nine o'clock in the morning. A ſtage runs, 


as often, through this town, from Exeter to Briſtol; and another 
from the former city to Bath: meeting others running from the latter 
places to the firſt. On Sunday and Thurſday evenings a coach, now, 


arrives at Taunton from Barnſtaple, and leaves it, for that place, on 
Monday and Friday mornings. And laſt ſummer, a new coach was 
ſet up to go twice a week between Taunton and Sidmouth. 

The inhabitants are, within theſe few years, as well deut ted 
with an internal mode of conveyance from one part of the town to 
another. For, whereas there was within 20 years ſince only one 


fedan- chair in the whole town, and that the property of 4 private > 


family ; there are now four kept for hire. 
Our ſurvey of the preſent ſtate of the town would be imperfect, 1 


we did not notice ſome public inſtitutions of great utility, that are of 
modern date in it. 


The author of — 46 work has a pleaſure i in reflecting, that in che 


year 1765, he brought forward, with effect, the plan of an annuitant 


fociety for the benefit of the widows; in which he was ſeconded and 
aſſiſted, in a polite and active manner, by the late major-general 
Roberts. The ſcheme met with ſome difhculties and. obſtructions, 
but through the exertions of ſome gentlemen of the town, and of 
others at Bridgwater, and in the neighbourhood, who entered into its 


prudent and benevolent deſign, it was adopted, and carried into 


execution, and has exiſted ever ſince with credit. Its capital ſtock, _ 
October 6th, 1799, amounted to 2 pol. in the ſecurity of the Tauntory 
turnpikes, and to 5000l. in the three per cent annuities, beſides 3751. 
of dividends then due. And its funds and annual ſubſcriptions paid: 
15 annuitants at 201. each, and one at 10l. in proportion to the number 
of years the huſbands of the annuitants had reſpectively ſubſcribed. 

In 1788, March 13, was formed a ſociety, for the inſtitution of 
Sunday ſchools, in this town ; which met with a ready and generous. 


ſupport, and has been attended with viſible good effect; it includes, 


in its ions and paternal operation, the inſtruction of 200 children. 
| A deſign,. 
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A deſign, which requires the concurrence of many to carry it into effect, 

muſt neceſſarily advance ſlowly to maturity. This was the caſe of 
the inſtitution of the Sunday ſchools, at Taunton. But, while it was a 
buſineſs of ſome time to engage the whole town in it, a private perſon, 
Mr. Harris, a gardener, in Norton, ſingly led the way, in this good 
work; ſurrounded by a number of poor children in the extremity of 
the town, where he lived, he became himſelf their inſtructor, conducted 
them to public worſhip, and, without gratuity, took on himſelf the 
care of them, which, in the ſame free manner, he continued, for three 
years. The books of the ſociety will preſerve the names of thoſe 
gentlemen, to whoſe goodneſs the other ſchools owe their origin and 
ſupport. 

It is an agreeable proof of the increafi ing love of reading, that, in 
"Taunton, there are four book- ſocieties. One conſiſting of 15 mem- 
'bers, and another of 21 : whereas, when the firſt was formed in 
1766, it was difficult, from the town and neighbourhood, to meet 
with even 12 gentlemen, diſpoſed to form ſuch a literary aſſociation. 
The laſt, eſtabliſhed, very recently, is confined to ladies: and the 


kind of publications, to which they have given the preference, 


Promiſes to do honour to their judgement and taſte, 
Another modern inſtitution, in which benevolence may rejoice, 


commenced in 1789. This is the Diſpenſary for the indigent ſick, 
which Dr. Cox, at his own expence, opened and has continued to 


ſupport, with medicine as well as attendance, in concurrence with 


Mr. Trott, as apothecary and 7 with little foreign aid. Near 


300 patients have been relieved by it. Humanity pleads ſtrongly 
in favour of ſuch an inſtitution, and promiſes herſelf, that patrons and 
benefactors will not be wanting to countenance and extend the 
compaſſionate aids it offers to the ſick, and to give a ſanction to the 
example it holds up to neighbouring towns. 
In 1789, ſome gentlemen of the town and neighbourhood, influ- 
_ enced by patriotic principles, formed themſelves into an affociation, 
annually, to celebrate, on the 4th of November, the glorious 
revolution of 1688: as an event, to which, under God, this country 
owes its deliverance from popery and arbitrary power ; and to avow 
themſelves, in the moſt explicit manner, advocates for the pure and 
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genuine principles of civil and religious liberty. At the next 
meeting, on November 4th, 1790, their numbers were increaſed ; 
and it was then agreed to hold an annual meeting, on the 14th of 
July, in commemoration of the revolution of France, and the capture 

of the Baſtile. Such aſſociations are highly uſeful to awaken 
attention to the RIGHTS OF MEN: they conſecrate conviviality 
to a noble object of this object we muſt ſay, with all the ardor the 
love of our country or philanthropy can inſpire, Eſto per petua. 

The preceding pages of this chapter have preſented an agreeable 

view of modern improvements, giving to the preſent ſtate of the town, 
in many inſtances of embelliſhment, convenience, and utility, advan- 
tages, above what its inhabitants formerly enjoyed, We muſt now 
touch on a point, in which it has evidently declined from its former 
ſtate, and that is its population. 

When the poll-tax was laid on by king William III. in 1689, 
the inhabitants of Taunton amounted to upwards of 20, ooo ſouls: 
on this calculation has been adopted and tranſmitted, ever ſince, by one 
'F 5 writer after another. In the ſucceeding reign of queen Anne, this 
town was called her * nurſery for foldicrs*.” But modern authors 
have committed a great error, by following the eſtimate at which the 
number of the people was fixed in thoſe periods. The numbers 
admitted to poll, at different elections, do not appear to have, even then, 
| borne that proportion to the whole, which ſuch a ſtate of population 

* „ ro Fo, :.- -: 
l In 1695 there were polled 5 33 In 1702 there were polled 56 5 
1700 —— 1714 — 1017 
The unſucceſsful candidates, at this laſt election, alledged, as we 
have ſeenf, that this great number was formed by the illegal conduct 
of the mayor; for the poll, in time paſt, had uſually conſiſted only of 
600: and by a narrow ſcrutiny made into the whole pariſh of St. 
Mary Magdalen, by the ſuperviſors of the highways, it appeared that 
there were not 1000 houſekcepers in the whole extent of it; nor full 


* Locke's MS. 
From papers in the poſſeſſion of Mr. John Way. 
T Chap. III. p. 74, 76. | 
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7oo within the borough. Allowing five perſons to every family, the 
number of inhabitants in the pariſh of St. Mary Magdalen could not, 
at that time, be reckoned more than 5000. If another 5000 be added 
for the ſuburbs, which, then, lay moſtly in St. James' pariſh, the total 
will ſtill fall very ſhort of the number aſſigned to the year 1689. 
It is, undoubtedly, certain, that ſince the year 1715, the town 
has greatly decreaſed in the number of inhabitants, and very many 
houſes, in thoſe ſuburbs, are levelled to the ground, The preſent 
ſtate of its population the author of this hiſtory has aſcertained, 
by going from houſe to houſe ; and the following particulars give 
the reſult of his enquiries, on the particular heads, into which, to 
make his calculations minute and full, he judged it expedient to 
throw them. He extended his ſcrutiny into the pariſhes of Wilton 
and Biſhops- Hull, only confining himſelf within the turnpike gates 
or to the contiguity of houſes, except, where even the borough reaches 
beyond the gate leading to Pitminſter. He found the number of 
Houſes, exclufively of Gray's, Huith's, Henley's, and Pope's - 
alms-houſes, to amount to — l 
Houſes uninhabited, incluſively of the unfiniſhed dwellings 


in Hammet-ſtreet, 


4 | Ne ER 4 
The families, — — 1 = | 
| Males, — 2 84 | | | | 
Females. —-4 388 Souls in all,. Ä— — 5472 
Married perſons, — 1181 
Widowers, — — 106 
Widows, _ — ä _— — U 280 
Under 15 years of age, —— 1695 
Above 50 and not 70 years old, — .— 797 
Above 70, — 258 
Above 80 and under 90, — — 69 
Above go and under 100, — — © fe 
At 100, | rey —— 1 
At 102, _ 1 


The number of perſons in Taunton above 50 years of age, being 
more than one- ſixth of the whole number of inhabitants, efpecially 
if added to the number of thoſe who have reached beyond 70, muſt 


be 
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be allowed to ſpeak in favour of the falubrity of its air: and prove, 
that its decreaſe, in reſpect of population, ſhould not be aſcribed to 
epidemical diſeaſes, or an unwholeſome ſituation, but to the emigration 
of the lower claſſes, whom lucrative views have invited to leave it. 

We muſt not cloſe our Hiſtory of Taunton without noticing the 
Proportion it pays to the land-tax. Here, as it has been obſerved, in 
the laſt chapter, its zeal for the revolution has entailed on it a burden, 
from which it has no proſpect of being relieved, but by an equal 
aſſeſſment of eſtates through the kingdom. For it pays a greater 
ſum than the town of Bridgwater, and the cities of Bath and Wells 
together, which are three of the moſt ancient and capital towns in 
the county, and the firſt of thoſe cities has amazingly increaſed in 
extent, number of buildings, and population. The land- tax, at 45. in 


the pound, produces at 


Bath, — — 443 6 o Taunton borough®, 726 3 © 

Wells, — — 480 17 6 Holway tything, — 286 15 © 

_ Bridgwater and Hay- } 66 , Taunton St, James, 2, 6 
_ grove RS - 5 5 townſide, „ 


— Ditto, landſide, = 262 13 0 


| 2 l 290 8 6 

Paid by Taunton, 1 1490 16 10 

The laſt particular to be noticed in this chapter is the ſhare, Which 

this town bears towards the county rates. This, in purſuance of the 

: er of 12th of George II. and the order at Taunton ſeſſions 174.2, 

ſettled thus: Taunton and Taunton Dean hundred contains 3o 

. by Su When 100l. is to be raiſed by a county rate, the proportion 

— St. Mary * —_g s pariſh to that ſum is 98. 6d. and of Taunton 
St. James 28. 6zdF. 


* There are but two pieces of ground rated with Taunton borough, viz. Paul's Field, 
and a garden plot behind Mr. Prockter Thomas“ houſe, near Flook * The above is 
from the communication of Mr. Norris. 


+ Goddard's Extract from the Seſſions Roll, p. go, and 122. 
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PAGE 35. The ſum, with which Mr. John Noble endowed Gray's alms-houſe, it © 
Inns by the deed of. ſettlement, in the hands of his brother, Mr. Luke Noble, was 
'150l, Re 
P. 42, note. To the charities mentioned in this note, it may be proper to add a 

benefaction to the pariſhes of St. Mary Magdalen and St James, of the intereſt of pol. 

for ever to each, left by the laſt will of Mr. Simon Stacey, dated the 18th of March, 

8 Anne, to be applied to the benefit of four poor men in each pariſh, by being laid 

out yearly in gray kerſey and trimmings ſuitable to it, to make each of them a coat, 

at, or about the 24th of June. This Mr. Stacey alſo bequeathed the intereſt of 20l. for 

ever to the poor of the ſociety of Paul's meeting, in Taunton, to be diſtributed amongſt 
them early, at or about the 24th of June. By a paper, bearing date 1647, purporting 

to be an extract from an old book of the conſtables, containing the ſecurities for the poor, 

1t appears, that there were certain ſums given by beneficent perſons to be lent to 
the poor, viz. 40l. by Mr. Perry, of Weſt-Buckland ; 4ol. by Mr. Nathaniel Colwart, 
of Taunton, 1577. lol. by Mr. Bowerman, of Hemvock, 1581. lol. by an alms-woman 
dying inteſtate to Mr. Thomas Pope and Thomas Davidge, her adminiftrators; 3l. by 
the parſon of Calverly ; 20l. by Henry Roſter ; 2ol. by a ſervant of Roger Warre 
401. of Mr. Every's money, 1621. 20l. by my lord Popham ; 2ol. by Mr. Barber; 
zol. by Jaſper Matthews; 10l. by Mr. Windham; 221. by Mrs. Rachel Portman; z0l. by 
Thomas Symonds; 1ol. by William Symonds; 511. by Mr. Tagg*. The loſs of ſuch - 
charitable bequeſts candour would hope has not proceeded from baſe embezzelment of 
public monies, but it certainly indicates a very reprehenſible careleſſneſs and inattention; 
and is a warning to truſtees to be not only faithful in the diſtribution of charities, but to 
be careful of the ſecurities, on which they lend, and attentive to keep a truſt full, as old 
truſtees die or neglect to act. 

P. 48, note. The occaſion of the purchaſe of the workhouſe, at Tone-bridge, was a gift 
of 100l. by Mrs. Margaret Ackland, for the benefit of the poor of the borough of Taunton. 
To this ſum the cgnftables, Roger Hill, gent. and Robert Moggridge, added, out of the rents 
of the town-lands, 581. 148. to complete the purchaſe of a. cottage and garden, with the 
appurtenances, in the tything of Graſs-croft, in the hundred of Staplegrove, of the yearly 
value of 20l. Theſe premiſes were conveyed. over, in truſt, to- the conſtables, for the alone 
Belp and uſe, and for the moſt profit and advantage of the poor of the borough of Taunton at 
the diſcretion of the conſtables, and other magiſtrates of the ſaid town and borough, or the 
major part of them. It has been cuſtomary to apply the profits and iſſues of the above 
premiſes excluſively to the benefit of poor widows. | | 3 

P. 91. To the firſt mention of the return of Sir Benjamin Hammet to be the 
repreſentative of Taunton, a particular, on which the author wanted, when that part of 
the work was printed off, authentic and full information. ſhould be added. It is this; 


* This paper and Mr. Stacey's will are in the hands of Mr. John Way, who favou ed the author with the uſe 
+ On the information of Mr. Franklin, and the authority of the decree of chancery, relative to the town lands, 
with the inſpection of which Mr. Sweeting, the town - clerk, ovliged the author. ö | 
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that in the laſt ſeſſion of the laſt parliament, this gentleman brought into the houſe, and 
carried, a bill, to repeal the ſtatute, which enacted, in certain caſes, the burning of women. 


An unknown writer, in the Gentleman's Magazine, Supplement, part II. vol. IX. p. 1185, 
has ſpoken of this bill in the higheſt terms of eulogium, and expreſſes his hope, that ſome 


public ſpirited member of parliament, by following ſuch an example of correcting the 


ferocity of our penal ſtatutes, will immortalize the name of Sir Benjamin Hammet and 
obtain a repeal of the entire code. * 8 1 
P. 123, note. The ſong on the eleventh of May, given in this page, appears to want 


a verſe: ſince it went to the preſs, there has been repeated to the author, a verſe, which 


forms a ſuitable cloſe, and ought therefore to be preſerved. It is as follows : 
Let Taunton men be mindful then 
In keeping of the day ; 
We'll give God praiſe, with joy, always, 
= Et Upon th' eleventh of May. FE, 
P. 179. On this ſpot flood the Guildhall.) Mr. Sweeting, the town-clerk, has, ſince the 


preceding pages paſſed through the preſs, favoured the author with the fight of a tranſlation 
of a latin copy of the grant of the old Guildhall, to Nicholas Dixon, vicar of Taunton, by 
William Wainfleet, biſhop of Wincheſter, dated the 16th of March, 6 Edward IV. to be held 


for ever on the condition of rendering, at the exchequer of Taunton, upon the feaſt of the 


\ nativity of St. John the baptiſt, one red roſe, for all ſervices and demands. The latin copy 
of this deed was taken out of the regiſter of the ſaid biſhop, book J. and it remains in 
the ſanctum ſanctorum of Gray's alms houſe, amongſt other writings. The condition 
of this grant refers to the civil conteſt of thoſe times, between the houſes of Lancaſter 


and York, and marked the attachment, of biſhop Wainfleet to the former. Tenures 


founded on ſuch cuſtoms are monuments of the taſte and manners, the literature and parties 


IEA ERRATA, : 
Page 22, line 10, for twenty pariſhes, &c. read 144 pariſbes, 


including the prebend of Milwerton. 
— 32, — 11, after /, inſert the. 


— . — 23, for 1787, read 1788. 
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